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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


8 


SECOND EDITION. 


HE favourable reception which the 

firſt edition of this work met with, 
has encouraged the Tranſlator to employ his 
utmoſt care in rendering the /econd {till leſs 
unworthy of the acceptance of the Pub- 
lic. He has corrected a paſſage errone- 
ouſly tranſlated in the ſecond volume, at 
the 574th page of the quarto edition; and 
he has reviſed the whole with a degree of 
attention, which he hopes will ſecure him 
againſt the charge of any other inadver- 
tency. He takes this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the goodneſs of the learned 
and worthy Dr. Neve of Middleton Stoney, 
who favoured him with ſeveral Notes, and 
with ſome hundreds of Additional Articles 
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and Corrections for the INx DEX. Many of 


theſe are inſerted in this edition, and an 
N. ſubjoined to each, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe of the Tranſlator. 


T O 
HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS 
WILLIAM V, 
PRINCE OF ORANGE AND NASSAU, 
HEREDITARY STADTHOLDER, 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL AND ADMIRAL 
OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, &c. 


S I R, 


( 
CANNOT but eſteem it the higheſt 

1 honour to be permitted to give your SE- 
RENE HIGHNEss a public teſtimony of 
my homage and reſpect, by laying the following 
work at your feet. Teſtimonies, indeed, of 
this kind, when offered to Princes, are generally 
attended with ſuch high ſtrains of panegyric, 
as have contributed to render the credibility of 
Dedications more than dubious. The abuſe of 
a cuſtom, originally deſigned to pay a juſt tri- 
bute of applauſe to the great and good, to the 
patrons of religion, virtue, liberty, and letters, 
has been ſo common, and the proſtitution of it 
ſo notorious, that, if the language of Dedica- 
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tions were alone to be confulted, it would be 
difficult to diſtinguiſh a Nero from a Trajan, a 
Philip the Second from a PRINCE OP ORANGE. 


It is certain, SIR, that we live in an age in 
which the merit of Princes is not appreciated by 
the reports of an oracle, whoſe deciſions are fo 
often found to be falſe and deluſive; but by 


the luftre of their domeſtie virtues, the wiſdom 


of their public meaſures, and the general tenor 
of their conduct and actions: and I know, 
Mosr SERENE PRINCE, that, in the high 
ſphere of action to which Providence is leading 
you with ſuch diſtiaguithed marks of protec- 
tion. and favour, you delire to be judged by no 


other Criterion. I know, that both precept 


and example have pointed out to you the path 
to true glory; that your virtuous heart has 
reliſhed their leſſons ; and that the love of fame, 
which even Heroes have acknowledged as the 
fole ſpring of their conduct, will be, with you, 


but a fubordinate motive to reduce thele leſſons 


to praclice. 


Were I capable of drawing with the ſtricteſt 
truth the Portrait of your SERENE HIGHNESS, 


1 ſhould ſcarcely think it expedient to place it 
here, tor the reaſons already mentioned. Be- 


tides, thoſe (it any fuck there be) who are yet 


unacquainted with the joyful and general hopes 
this Republic entertains in the proſpect of your 


approaching 
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approaching Government, would look upon 
the truth as exaggeration, and, not knowing 
the obſcure perſon that pronounced it, perhaps 
as flattery; while thoſe judges of true merit, 
who have the honour to approach your SE- 
RENE HIGHNESS, would cerieuly find the 
Portrait defective. 


But while I with-hold, MosT SERENE 
PRINCE, that tribute of praiſe that is due to 
your early merit, and which, I am perſuaded, 
your virtuous ambition deſires rather to de- 
ſerve ſtill farther than to receive at preſent, 
there are certain effuſions of the heart, which 
neither my character as a Chriſtian miniſter, 
nor as a citizen of this Republic, will permit 
me to ſuppreſs on this occaſion. I cannot 
s MF conceal thoſe feelings, which ſo naturally ariſe 

from a view of the goodneſs of the Divine 


2 Providence to this Nation, in the maintenance 
3 of your Illuſtrious Houſe, the preſervation of 
J your precious days, and the education your 

SERENE HIiGHNEsSS has received under the 
: tender and wiſe inſpection of that great and 


good Prince, who bears with ſuch dignity the 
glorious name of BRuUNsSwick. It is with 
inexpreſſible joy, that we ſee this reſpect- 
able guide pointing out to you the Heroes 
that you are more peculiarly called to imatate, 


in {tint glorious line of anceſtors who have 
7 gone 
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gone before you to immortality, and perform- 
ing with a truly parental affection that im- 


portant taſk, that was for ſo ſhort a ſpace in- 


truſted with thoſe illuſtrious Parents, of whom 
you were deprived in the very dawn of life. 
But it is with ſingular feelings of ſatisfaction 
and delight, that we behold in your SERENE 


HI1GHNESsS the fruits of an excellent education 


growing to a happy maturity, and promiſing a 
new period of proſperity and glory toa Repub- 
lic, founded by a PRINCE of ORANGE, whoſe 
venerable name and heroic deeds will ſhine in 
the annals of public liberty and public virtue, 
as long as the ſacred names of liberty and vir- 
tue ſhall be known among men. 


THe work I here humbly preſent to your 
SERENE HiGHNEss, is the Hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian Religion; that Divine Religion, 
which you, SIR, have ſtudied with uncommon 
application, judgment, and ſucceſs. It is upon 
good grounds that I make this declaration, as I, 


myſelf, had the honour of being a witneſs to 


your remarkable progreſs in religious know- 
ledge on that memorable day, when, before an 

iuſtrious aſſembly of the States of this Nation, 
you gave publicly a reaſon of the faith that is 
in you, and excited the admiration of thoſe that 
were preſent on this ſolemn occaſion. It is 
not, therefore, without a certain degree of pro- 


priety, 
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9 priety, that I addreſs to your SERENE HIOH- 
ss the Tranſlation of an important work, 
3 (which has the Hiſtory of Religion for its object. 


It is true, the language of the original is per- 
Fealy familiar to your SERENE HIGHNESS ;- 
would, nevertheleſs, hope that the Tranſlation 
may. not be entirely unworthy of your at- 
Itention, if my zealous endeavours to render it 
Will more intereſting than the original have 
not been utterly unſucceſsful. 
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x your SERENE HIGHNESS deigns to per- 

Wuſe the following work, which is certainly 
y ompoſed with more judgment and freedom 
than any Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that has hitherto 
1 13 you will find in it a great variety of 
3 objects, all inſtructive, though not, indeed, 

1 qually pleaſing. You will ſee, on the one 
3 hand, the Religion of Ixsus riſing upon a be- 
Wighted world, ſtriking conviction into the 
hearts of monyll by the irreſiſtible luſtre of its 
Wivine truths, conquering the paſſions and pre- 


. 4 


4 udices of men, confounding the oppoſition of 
Nations and Empires, furniſhing new ſup- 
ports to civil and ſocial virtue, and unfolding 
hoſe ſublime doctrines and maxims that tend 
to the perfection of human nature, and the hap- 
Wpineſs of human ſociety. But you will alſo 
obſerve, on the other hand, the lamentable 
changes -that have been introduced into the 
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church, in conſequence of the corruption of if 

men, the- ambition of a licentious and deſpo- 
tic oriefthood, and the bigotry and tyranny 2 
of ignorant and wicked ſovereigns. Your ?} 
SERENE HIGHNEss will alſo ſee, in thefollow- 2 
ing work, the happy events that have ariſen, 
at certain periods, from the efforts of a wile, 
pious, learned, and moderate clergy, ſeconded | 1 


Princes, whoſe counſels and examples bees 4 
always a commanding power, that enables 
them to do good with a facility peculiar to 
them alone. This part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, I am perſuaded, S1R, you will read with 
pleaſure, and not without a noble ſpirit of 
emulation. But your SERENE HIGUNESS | , 
will obſerve, with a generous concern, that A 
theſe efforts have not been ſufficient to extin- 
guiſh that unhappy ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, «| 

whole deplorable effects the learned author has 

exhibited ſuch a ſtriking picture; and you will 4 
fd, in all ages of the church, enthuſiaſtical 
ſects ſtriking out new forms of religion, bil 1 
working on the paſſions of the ignorant and un- 4 
wary,and deriving their rules of faith and man- q 
ners from the fallacious ſuggeſtions of a warm 4 
imagination, rather than from the clear and in- 


fallible dictates of the word of God. Yourſ 
SERENE FHIGUHNESS will ſee, in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory, various abuſes, which the true and . 

judicious 
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®» :-ficious friends of Chriſtianity will ſcriouſly 
of | 3 Hay to heart. You will ſee one ſet of men 
7 overing religion with a tawdry habit of type 
und allegory; another converting it into an 
Inſtrument of diſſenſion and diſcord: and your 
4 Wiccrning mind will eaſily obſerve the unhap- 
1 dy conſequences of departing from the divine 
Iimplicity of the Goſpel,-and loading its pure 
ud heavenly doctrines with the inventions 
Y nd commandments of men. Finally, SIR, you 
ill ſee in the following work, the tendency 
f /ruc r7c/igion to ſtrengthen the ſprings of 
Povernment, by purifying the motives, and 
nimating the zeal of thoſe that govern, to 
Promote thoſe virtues that exalt a nation, by 
endering its inhabitants good ſubjects and 
rue patriots, and by confirming all the re- 
4 cable bonds and obligations of civil ſoci- 
ty. Here more, particularly, your SERENE 
F:cuxrss will be fixed in the belief of one 
Important truth, which no wile and good 
3 rince will ever loſe light of, that the enemies 
religion are the enemies F mankind ; and 
hat it is the natural tendency of infidelity and 
Poeentiouſneſs to di/olve the moſt ſacred obli- 
4 rations, to remove the moſt powerful motives 
6 o virtue, and, by corrupling the principles of 
| mt viduals, to poiſon the ſources of public order 
ö nd public proſperity. 
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As you are called, SIR, by the voice of Di- 
vine Providence, to watch over the proſperity 
of theſe United Provinces, to be the guardiay, | 
of their privileges, and the ornament and de- 
fender of their pure and holy Religion, theſe 
conſiderations muſt naturally make a deep im- 
preſſion on your mind. They will certainly in- 


ow. a Wh. 


will, one day, employ for promoting the hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate, increaſing the purity and? 
luſtre of the church, and advancing the intereſt? 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, which is a king- 
dom of righteouſugſc, charity, and truth. : 


May the God, by whom Kings reign an 
Princes decree juſtice, ſtrengthen your hand 
for performing with dignity this importan 
taſk ! May he prolong your days, and rende . 
them ever precious to the people of this land 
May you be the illuſtrious inſtrument of his 
wiſdom and power, for reſtraining the growl 

of impiety, and covering licentiouſneſs and vic! 


with that infamy and confuſion which are thei? i 


juſt and natural reward! May religion and vir 3 
tue flouriſh under your influence, and derive! 1 9 
commanding authority from your pious of 
ample! May public ſpirit, with the arts an 
ſciences, acquire new vigour under your alj 4 


ſpicious protection! And when, after a lou 
cou 
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Di- Z courſe of days, crowned with public proſperity 
erity ¶ and domeſtic happineſs, you ſhall be called from 
dia, WF the tranſitory ſcene of human grandeur, to a 
de- kingdom which ſhall never be moved, may our 
theſe children's children ſay to their poſterity, with 
im- tcars of grateful ſorrow in their eyes, When the 


Lear heard him, then it bleſſed bim; when the eye 
gare him, it gave witneſs to . he put 
on righteouſneſs and it clothed him, and becauſe 
and en, and equity were his robe fn atadem ! 
ereſls} 2 
cing- 


THESE, ILLUSTRIQUS PRINCE, are the de- 
vout wiſhes of an affectionate people; and they 
ſhall never ceaſe to be the ardent prayer of, 
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S IR, 


Your SERENE HiGHNEssS'sS 
moſt dutiful, 


moſt obedient, 


and moſt devoted Servant, 


ARCHIBALD MACLAINE, 
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plaints we hear frequently of the frivolous na- 
ture of the public taſte in matters of literature, 
are ſo far to be relied on, as to make me deſpair of 


| 1 CANNOT perſuade myſelf, that the com- 


a favourable reception of the following work. A 


Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, compoſed with 


judgment, taſte, and candour, drawn, with un- 


common diſcernment and induſtry, from the beſt 
ſources, enriched with much uſeful learning and 
ſeveral important diſcoveries, and connected with 
the Hiſtory of Arts, Philoſophy, and Civil Go- 
vernment, is an object that will very probably at- 
tract the attention of many, and muſt undoubtedly 
excite the curioſity of the judicious and the wiſe. A 
work of this nature will be conſidered by the Phi- 
loſopher as an important branch of the Hiſtory of the 


Human Mind, and I need not mention a multitude 


of reaſons that render irpeculiarly intereſting to the 


= Chriſtian. Beſides; there has not hitherto appeared, 


in Engliſh, any complete Hiſtory of the Church, 


that repreſents its revolutions, its diviſions, and doc- 
trines, with impartiality and truth, expoſes the de- 
luſions of popiſh legends, breathes a ſpirit of mo- 
deration and freedom, and, keeping perpetually in 


the view of the reader the true nature and deſign of 
Vol. I. a the 
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the Chriſtian religion, po out the deviations 
from its beautiful ſimplicity, that have been too 
frequent among all orders of men and in all ages of 


the world. | 


The following work has the beſt claim, of any ] 
I know, to thele characters [a]; and its peculiar | 
merit is pointed out, as far as modeſty would per- 


mit, in the enſuing Preface of its juſtly celebrated 


author. The reputation of this great man is very 


well known. His noble birth ſeemed to open to 


his ambition a fair path to civil promotion; but his 
zeal for the intereſts of religion, his inſatiable thirſt * 
after knowledge, and more eſpecially his predomi- 
nant taſte for ſacred literature, induced him to con- 
ſecrate his admirable ralents to the ſervice of the 
church. The German univerſities loaded him with 
literary honours. The king of DexnMark invited him 
ro ſettle at Copenhagen. The duke of Bxunswick © 
called him from thence to Helmſtadt, where he re- 
ceived the marks of diſtinction due to his eminent 
abilities; filled, with applauſe, the academical chair 


fa] Some time aſter I had undertaken this tranſlation, I was 
honoured with a letter from the learned Biſhop-of Groucts- Þ 
TER, in which he was ſo 2 as to teſtify his approbation of 
my * and to ſpeak of the work J here offer to the public 7? 
in an Engliſh dreſs, in the following manner: Mosaerm's 7 
Compendium is excellent, the method admirable; in ſhort, the only 
ene deſerving the name of an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. It deſerves, © 
and needs, frequent notes - hope this eminent prelate will not 
take amiſs my placing here a teſtimony that was not deſigned 7 
to be produced in this public manner. It is, howe:er, ſo 
adapted to give thoſe who examine recommendations with diſ- 7 
cernment a favourable notion of the following work, that 1 
could not think of ſuppreſſing it. It is uſual, in publiſhing 
certain ancient authors, to prefix to them the encomiums they i 
have been honoured with by thoſe whoſe authority is reſpected 
in the republic of letters. I adopt this cuſtom ſo far as to men- 
tion one teſtimony ;—more would be unneceſſary ; the teſti- 


mony of a WaR BUR rox is abundantly ſufficient to anſwer 


my purpoſe, and will be juſtly looked upon as equivalent to a 
multitude, 4 1 
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of divinity; was honoured with the character of 
eccleſiaſtical counſellor to that reſpectable court; 


and preſided over the ſeminaries, of learning in the 
dutchy of Molfembutile and the principality of 


Blackenburg. When the late king formed the deſign 


of giving an uncommon degree of luſtre to the 
Univerſity of Gottingen,- by filling it with men of 
the firſt rank in the literary world; ſuch as a Hal- 


LER, a GESNER; and a MicaatLis, Dr. Mos gg 


was deemed worthy to appear at the head of that 
famous ſeat of learning, in the quality of chancellor; 
and here he died, univerſally lamented in the year 
1755, and in the ſixty- firſt year of his age. In depth 
of judgment, in extent of learning, in the powers of 
a noble and maſculine eloquence, in purity of taſte; 


and in a laborious application to all the various 


branches of erudition and philoſophy; he had cer- 
tainly very few ſuperiors. His Latin tranſlation of 
the celebrated Dr. CupDworTH's Intellectual Syſtem 
of the Univerſe, enriched with large annotations; 
diſcovered ſuch a profound acquaintance with an- 
cient philoſophy and erudition; as juſtly excited the 
admiration of the learned world. His ingenious 
illuſtrations. of the ſacred writings, his ſucceſsful 
labours in the defence of Chriſtianity, and the light 
he caſt upon the hiſtory of religion and philoſophy 
y his uninterrupted reſearches; appear in a multi- 
tude of volumes, which are deſervedly placed 
among the moſt valuable treaſures of ſacred and 
profane literature; and the learned and judicious 
work, that is here preſented to the public, will 
undoubtedly render his name illuſtrious in the re- 
cords of religion and letters. | 
How far juſtice has been done to this excellent 
work, in the following tranſlation; is a point that 
mult be left to the deciſion of thoſe who ſhall think 


proper to peruſe it with attention, I can ſay, with 


a 2 the 
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the ſtricteſt truth, that I have ſpared no pains to 
render it worthy of their gracious acceptance; and 
this conſideration gives me ſome claim to their can- 
dour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I haveendeavoured to render my tranſlation 
faithful, but never propoſed to render it entirely 
liceral. The ſtyle of the original is by no means a 
model to imitate, in a work deſigned for general ule. 


Dr. Mosneim affected brevity, and laboured to 


crowd many things into few words; thus his dic- 
tion, though pure and correct, became ſententious 
and harih, without that harmony which pleaſes the 
ear, and thoſe tranſitions which make a narration 
flow with eaſe. This being the caſe, I have ſome- 
times taken conſiderable liberties with my author, 
and followed the /pirit of his narrative without ad- 
hering ſtrictly to the letter. Where, indeed, the 
Latin phraſe appeared to me elegant, expreſſive, and 
compatible with the Engliſh idiom, I have con- 
ſtantly followed it; in all other caſes, I have de- 
parted from it, and have often added a few ſen- 
rences, to render an obſervation more ſtriking, a fact 
more clear, a portrait more finiſhed. Had I been 
tranſlating Cicero or Tacitus, I ſhould not have 
thought ſuch freedom pardonable. The tranſlation 
of a claſſic author, like the copy of a capital picture, 
muſt exhibit not only the /ubje#, but alſo the manner 
of the original; this rule, however, is not appli- 
cable to the work now under conſideration. 

The reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh the additional 
Notes of the Tranſlator from the original ones of 
the Author; the references to the latter being in- 
cluded in crotchets, while thoſe that indicate the 
former are marked with a hand, thus (1+ ). 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I pro- 
poſed rendering the additional notes more numerous 
and ample, than the reader will find them. I ſoon 
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to 9 ; perceived that the proſecution of my original plan 
nd would render this work too voluminous; and this 
n- 3 induced me to alter my purpoſe. The notes I have 
nd given are not, however, inconſiderable in number; 
on I wiſh I could ſay as much with reſpect to their 
ly 3 erit and importance. TI would only hope, that 
$32 ſome of them will be looked upon as not altoge- 
le. ther unneceſſary. 


c- f | Hague, Dec. 4, 
us 1764. 
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E | HE different editions of the Elements of 


25 


2 the Chriſtian Hiſtory [a] met with ſuch a 


favourable reception from the public, and the 
demand for them was ſo great, that they were, in 
a little time, out of print. Upon this occaſion, 
the worthy perſon, at whoſe expence they had been 
preſented to the public, deſired earneſtly to give a 


new edition of the ſame work improved and en» 


larged, and thus ſtill more worthy of its gracious 
acceptance. The other occupations in which I was 
engaged, and a prudent conſideration of the labour 
I mult undergo in the correction and augmentation 
of a work in which I myſelf perceived fo many im- 
perfections, prevented my yielding, for a long time, 
to his earneſt ſolicitations. The importunities of 
my friends at length prevailed upon me to under- 
take this difficult work; and I have employed 
aſſiduouſly my hours of leiſure, during the ſpace of 
two years, in bringing it to as high a degree of per- 
fection as I am capable of giving it. . So that now 


XX theſe Elements of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory appear un- 
der a new form, and the changes they have under- 


gone are certainly advantageous in every reſpect, 
J have retained ſtill the diviſion of tne whole into 
certain periods; for though a continued narration 
would have been more agreeable to my own taſte, 
and had alſo ſeveral circumſtances to recommend it, 
yet the counſels of ſome learned men, who have ex- 


Eg [a] A ſmall work publiſhed by Dr. Mosaet, many 
years ago, in two volumes, 12mo. | 


a 4 perienced 
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perienced the great advantages of this diviſion, en. 
gaged me to prefer it to every other method. And- 
indeed, when we examine this matter with due at- 
tention, we ſhall. find, that the n 
comprehending in one work all that variety of ob- 
ſervations and facts that are neceſſary to an acquaint- 
ance with the ſtate of Chriſtianity in the different 
ages of the church, will find it impoſſible to execute 
this deſign, without adopting certain general divi- 
ſions of time, and others of a more particular kind, 
which the variety of objects, that demand a place 
in his Hiſtory, naturally points out. 

And as this was my deſign in the following work, 
I have left its primitive form entire, and made it 
my principal buſineſs to correct, improve, and aug- 


ment it in ſuch a manner, as to render it more in- 


ſtructive and entertaining to the reader. 


My principal care has been employed in eſta- 


bliſhing upon the moſt ſolid foundations, and con- 
firming by the molt reſpectable authority, the credit 
of the facts related in this Hiſtory. For this pur- 
poſes I have drawn from the fountain head, and 


1ave gone to thoſe genuine ſources from whence 
the pure and uncorrupted ſtreams of evidence flow. 
I have conſulted the beſt authors of every age, and 


cincfly thoſe who were contemporary with the 
events they relate, or lived near the periods in 
which they happened; and I have endeavoured to 
report their contents with brevity, perſpicuity, and 
preciſion. Abbreviators, generally ſpeaking, do 
lictle more than reduce to a ſhort and narrow com- 
pals thoſe large bodies of hiſtory, that have been 
compiled from original authors; this method may 
be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified by ſeveral reaſons, 
and tfercfore is got to be entirely difapproved. 
From hence neverthteleſs it happens, that the er- 
rors, which almoſt always abound in large and 

voluminous 
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voluminous productions, are propagated with faci- 
lity, and paſſing from one book into many, are 
unhappily handed down from age to age, This I 
had formerly obſerved in ſeveral abridgments; and 
© I had lately the mortification to find ſome inftances 
of this in my own work, when I examined it by 
© the pure lamp of antiquity, and compared it with 

= thoſe original records that are conſidered as the 
genuine ſources of ſacred hiſtory, It was then, 
that 1 perceived the danger of confiding implicitly 
even in thoſe who are the moſt generally eſteemed 

on account of their fidelity, penetration, and dili- 

XX gence; and it was then alſo, that I became ſen- 
"XX ſible of the neceſſity of adding, ſuppreſſing, chang- 
ing, and correcting ſeveral things in the fmall 
X work which I formerly publiſhed, and which has 
been already mentioned. In the execution of this 
gneceſſary taſk, I can affirm with truth, that I have 
XX not been wanting in perſeverance, induſtry, or 
X atrention ; and yet, with all theſe, it is extremely 
difficult to avoid miſtakes of every kind, as thoſe 
who are acquainted with the nature of hiſtorical 
2X7 refeaches abundantly know. How far I have ap- 
proached to that inacceſſible degree of exactneſs, 
which is chargeable with no error, muſt be left to 
= the deciſion of thoſe whoſe extenſive knowledge of 
the Chriſtian hiſtory entitles them to pronounce 
Judgment in this matter. That ſuch may judge 
FX vith the more facility, I have mentioned the authors 
who have been my guides; and, if I have in any 
reſpect miſrepreſented their accounts or their ſenti- 
ments, I muſt confeſs that I am much more inex- 
X cuſable than ſome other hiſtorians, who have met 
with and deſerved the ſame reproach, ſince I have 
peruſed with attention and compared with each other 
the various authors to whoſe teſtimony I appeal, 


having formed a reſolution of truſting to no autho- 
rity 
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rity inferior to that of the original ſources of hiſto- 
rical truth. 


In order to execute, with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 


the deſign I formed of rendering my abridgment 
more perfect, and of giving the hiſtory of the 


church as it ſtands in the moſt authentic records, 


and in the writings of thole whoſe authority is moſt | 


reſpectable, I found myſelf obliged to make many 
changes and additions. Theſe will be viſible through 
the whole of the following work, but more eſpe- 
cially in the ThIRD Book, which comprehends the 
biſtory of the Chriſtian, and particularly of the 


a the or Weſtern church, from CharLEMaGNE to 


the riſe of Lur HER and the commencement of the 
Reformation. This period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, though it abound with ſhining examples; | 


though it be unſpeakably uſeful as a key to the 
knowledge of the political, as well as religious, 
ſtare of Europe; though it be ſingularly adapted 
to unfold the origin and explain the reaſons of 
many modern tranſactions, has nevertheleſs been 
hitherto treated with leſs perſpicuity, ſolidity, and 


elegance, than any other branch of the hiſtory of 
the church. The number of writers that have at- 


tempted to throw light upon this intereſting period 


is conſiderable, but few of them are in the hands 


of the public. The barbarous ſtyle of one part of 
them, the profound ignorance of another, and the 
partial and factious ſpirit of a third, are ſuch, as 
render them by no means inviting ; and the enqr- 


mous bulk and exceſſive price of the productions of 


ſome of the beſt of theſe writers muſt neceſſarily 


render them ſcarce, It is further to be obſerved, | 
that ſome of the moſt valuable records that belong : 


"RF. 7: 2 Taxa > ak N h | 5 W * 


to the period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory now under j 
conſideration, lie yet in manuſcript in the collec- |} 
tions of the curious (or the opulent, who are wil- | 
ling to paſs for ſuch), and are thus concealed from 
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public view. Thoſe who conſider theſe circum- 


eſs, ſtances will no longer be ſurpriſed, that in this 
ent. part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the moſt learned and 
the laborious writers have omitted many things of 
rds, conſequence, and treated others without ſucceſs. 
noſt Among theſe, the annaliſts and other hiſtorians, ſo 
any highly celebrated by the church of Rome, ſuch as 
ugh BaR OR lus, RayNAaLDUs, Bzovius, MANRI1QUES, 
ſpe- and Wapbixd, though they were amply furniſhed 
the with ancient manuſcripts and records, have never- 
the thcleſs committed more faults, and fallen into er- 
E to rors of greater conſequence, than other writers, 
the who were by far their inferiors in learning and 
Hiſ. credit, and had much leſs acceſs to original records 
les; than they were favoured with. ; e 
the Thheſe conſiderations induce me to hope, that 
ous, the work I here preſent to the public will neither 
pted appear ſuperfluous nor uſeleſs. For as I have em- 
s of ployed many years in the moſt laborious re- 
been ſearches, in order to acquire a thoraugh acquaint- 
and ance with the hiſtory of Chriſtianity from the 
y of eighth century downwards, and as I flatter my- 
at. ſelf that, by the aſſiſtance of books and manu- 
riod ſcripts too little conſulted, I have arrived at a 
ands more certain and ſatisfactory knowledge of that 
rt of period than is to be found in the generality of 
| the writers, I cannot but think, that it will be doing 
h as | 1 real ſervice to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory to produce 
nor- ſome of theſe dilcoveries, as this may encourage 
as of the learned and induſtrious ta purſue the plan that 
arily | 1 have thus begun, and to complete the hiſtory 
ved, F of the Latin church, by diſpelling the darkneſs 
lone af what is called the Middle Age. And indeed 
nder * I may venture to affirm, that I have braught ta 
lec- 8 light ſeveral things hitherto generally unknown, 
wil. 8 corrected from records of undoubted authority ac- 
ns counts of other things known but imperfectly and 
1blic 8 pxpreliegt with much perplexity and confuſion, and 


expoled 
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expoſed the fabulous nature of many events that 
deform the annals of ſacred hiſtory. I here per- 
haps carry too far that felf-praiſe, which the can- 
dour and indulgence of the public are diſpoſed ei- 
ther to overlook as the infirmity, or to regard as the 
privilege of old age. Thoſe, however, who are 
curious to know how far this ſelf-applauſe is juſt 
and well-grounded, have only to caſt an eye on the 
illuſtrations I have given on the ſubject of Con- - 
STANTINE's Donation, as alſo with reſpe&t to the 
Cathari and Albigenſes, the Beghards and Beguines, 
the Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit (whoſe © 
peſtilential fanaticiſm was a public nuiſance to 
many countries in Europe during the ſpace of four 
hundred years), the Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, | 
the controverſies between the Franciſcans and the 
Roman Pontifs, the hiſtory of BERRENOER and the 
Lollards, and other matters. When my illuſtrations : 
on theſe ſubjects and points of hiſtory are com- 
pared with what we find concerning them in other 
writers, it will perhaps appear, that my preten- 
fions to the merit of ſome intereſting diſcoveries | 
are not entirely without foundation, 

Theſe acceſſions. to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory could 
not be exhibited with the ſame brevity which I have 
obſerved in treating other ſubjects, that have already 
been . amply enlarged upon by others; for this 
would have been incompatible with the information ; 
of the curious, who would have received but im- 
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perfect and confuſed notions of theſe ſubjects, and 
would have made me, perhaps, paſs for a fabulous | 
writer, who advanced novelties, without mentioning | 
either my guides gx my authorities. I have, there- 
fore, not only explained all thoſe points of hiſtory 
which carry with them an appearance of novelty, or 
recede conſiderably from the notions commonly re- 
ceived, but have alſo confirmed them by a ſufficient 


number 
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Number of obſervations and teſtimonies to eſtabliſh 
Their credibility on a ſolid foundation. The il- 
an aiftrations and enlargements, which, generally 
ei- 5 eaking, carry an air of diſproportion and ſuper- 


the i, vity in an hiſtorical abridgment, were abſolute] 
are Fheceflary,in the preſent caſe. | 
Juit F Theſe reaſons engaged me to change the plan 
the Maid down in my former work, and one peculiar 
o- Fonfideration induced me to render the preſent 
the hiſtory more ample and voluminous. The Elements, 
ines, ſo often mentioned, were deſigned principally for the 
ole "Muſe of thoſe who are appointed to inſtruct the ſtu- 
to dious youth in the hiitory and viciſſitudes of the 
four Chriſtian church, and who ſtand in need of a com- 
ren, pendious text to give a certain order and method to 
the their prelections. In this view I treated each ſubject 
the vith the utmoſt brevity, and left, as was natural and 
ions fitting, much to the learning and abilities of thoſe 
om- who ſhould think proper to make uſe of theſe 
ther Elements in their courſe of inſtruction. But, in re- 
ten- 4 5 viewing this compendious work with a deſign to 
ries offer it anew to the public, I imagined it might be 
rendered more acceptable to many, by ſuch improve- 
wuld ments and additions as might adapt it not only to 
ave f the uſe of thoſe who teach others, but alſo of thoſe 
ady who are deſirous of acquiring, by their own a 
this plication, a general knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical 
tion Hiſtory. It was with this view that I made con- 
im- ſiderable additions to my former work, illuſtrated 
and many things that had been there obſcurely expreſſed 
ous for the ſake of brevity, and reduced to a regular 
ing and perſpicuous order a variety of facts, the recital 
ere- of which had been more or leis attended with per- 
ory plexity and confuſion. Hence it is, that, in the fol- 
» or lowing work, the hiſtory of the calamities, in which 
re- the Chriſtians of the firſt ages were involved, and 
f $ the origin and progreſs of the ſects and hereſies 
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which troubled the church; are exhibited with ul A 
uncommon degree of accuracy and preciſion, Hence l 
f 


the various forms of religion; which have ſprung 7 
from the exceſſive love of novelty, are repreſented * 
without prejudice or partiality; and with all poſfible 
perſpicuity and truth. It is alſo in conſequence of 
this change of my original deſign, that I have taken 
the utmoſt pains to ſtate more clearly religious con- 
troverſies, to eſtimate their reſpective moment and 
importance, and to exhibit the arguments alleged 
on both ſides: nor muſt I omit mentioning the 
care and labour I have employed in giving an ex- 
act narration of the tranſactions, wars, and enter- 
priſing meaſures, of the Roman pontifs, from the 
reign of CHARLEMAGNE down to the preſent times. 

Thoſe, therefore, who are prevented from ap- N 
plying themſelves to a regular ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory through want of leiſure, or by not having 
at hand the ſources of inſtruction, and are neverthe- } 
leſs deſirous of acquiring a diſtinct knowledge of 4 
certain events, doctrines, or religious rites, may 
conſult the following work, in which they will find 
the information they want; and thoſe who are in- 
clined to puſh their inquiries {till further, will ſee 
the courſe they mult purſue, and the authors men- 
tioned whom it will be proper for them to peruſe. 

It would betray an unpardonable preſumption 
in me to imagine, that in a work, whole plan is ſo 
extenſive, and whoſe contents are ſo various, I 
have never fallen into any miſtakes, or let any 
thing drop from my pen, which ſtands in need of 

correction. But as I am conſcious to myſelf of 
having conducted this undertaking with the moſt ! 
upright intentions, and of having employed all | 
thoſe means that are generally looked upon as the 
beit peſervatives againſt the ſeduction of error, 1 
would hope that the miſtakes I may have commait- | 


t ted 
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h aj ted are neither ſo frequent nor ſo momentous as to 
ence be productive of any pernicious effects. 


rung I might add more; but nothing more 1s neceſ- 
nted ſary to enable thoſe to judge of this work, who 
ble judge with knowledge, impartiality and candour. 
ce of U therefore conclude, by offering the juſt tribute of 
aken my gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidſt the in- 
con- firmities of my advanced years and other preſſures 

under which I have laboured, has ſupplied me with 


: and have lab 
eged ſtrength to bring this difficult work to a concluſion. 
; dhe f Gottingen, 

1 ex- March 23, 1755. 
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CcLEtStasTICAL HisTorRY is a clear and Definition 


3 4 faithful narration of the tranſactions, re- 4 


olutions, and events, that relate to that large . 


nity, and fo connects each event with the cauſes 
from which it proceeds, and the inſtruments 
hich have been concerned in its production, 
hat the attentive reader may be led to obſerve 
the diſplays of providential wiſdom and goodneſs 
in the preſervation of the church, and thus find 
his picty improved, as well as his knowledge. 
II. The church, founded by the miniſtry and Divifon of 
death of Caxisr, cannot be repreſented with ——_— 
more perſpicuity and propriety than under the into Exter- 
notion of a ſociety ſubjected to a lawful domi- ur 
nion, and governed by certain laws and inſtitu- 
tions, moſtly of a moral and ſpiritual tendency. 
Lo ſuch a ſociety many external events muſt hap- 
pen, which will advance or oppoſe its intereſts, 
nnd accelerate or retard its progreſs towards per- 
fection, in conſequence of its unavoidable con- 
nexion with the courſe and revolutions of human 
affairs. Moreover, as nothing is ſtable and uni- 
form where the imperfections of humanity take 
place, this religious ſociety, beſides the viciſſi- 
tudes to which it muſt be expoſed from the in- 
fluence of external events, muſt be liable to 
various changes in its internal conſtitution. In 
chis view of things then it appears, that the 
W hiſtory of the church, like that of the ſtate, may 
be divided, with propriety, into two general 
Vol. I. B branches, 
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branches, which we may call its External and BY 
Taternal hiſtory. 0 
III. The External Hiſtory of the church com- 


prehends all the changes, viciſſitudes, and events, 
that have diverſified the external ſtate and condi- 
tion of this ſacred community. And as all public 
ſocieties have their periods of luſtre and decay, 
and are expoſed to revolutions both of a happy 
and cala mitous nature, ſo this firſt branch of Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Hiſtory may be ſubdivided into two, 


comprehending, reſpectively, the proſperous and 
calamitous events that have happened to the 
church. 

IV. The praſpercus events that have contri- 
buted to extend the limits, or to augment the in- 


fluence, of the Chriſtian church, have proceeded 
either from its rulers and leaders, or from the ſub- 


ordinate members of this great community. Un- 


der the former claſs, we rank its public rulers, 
tuch as princes, magiſtrates, and pontiffs, who, 


by their authority and laws, their liberality, and 
even their arms, have maintained its cauſe and 
extended its borders; as alſo its more private 
leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whoſe wiſe 
councils, pious exploits, eminent examples, and 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, have contributed moſt to 
promote its true proſperity and luſtre. Under 
the latter claſs, we may comprehend the advan- 
tages, which the cauſe of Chriſtianity has derived, 


from the active faith, the invincible conſtancy, | 
the fervent piety, and extenſive charity, of its ge- 
nuine profeſſors, who, by the attractive luſtre of | 


thele amiable virtues, have led many into the 


way of truth, and engaged them to ſubmit them 


ſelves to the empire of the MsslAu. 


V. Under the calamitous events that have hap- 
pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
injuries it has received from the vices and paſſions # 

of its friends, and the bitter oppoſition and inſi- 
dious 8 
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dious ſtratagems of its enemies. The profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially the doctors 
# 1nd rulers of the church, have done unſpeakable 
# detriment to the cauſe of religion, by their igno- 


®rance and floth, their luxury and ambition, their 
uncharitable zeal, animoſities and contentions, of 
which many ſhocking examples will be exhibited 


Jin the courſe of this hiſtory. Chriſtianity had 
public enemies to encounter, even princes and 
Frnagiſtrates, who oppoſed its progreſs by penal 
laws, and blood-thirſty perſecution; it had alſo 
private and inveterate adverſaries in a certain ſet 


* 


Jof philoſophers, or rather ſophiſts, who, enflaved 


to ſuperſtition or abandoned to atheiſm, endea- 


voured to blaſt the riſing church by their perfi— 
dious accuſations and their virulent writings. 
VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited 


1 1 Its Internal Hiſtory comprehends the changes and 
viciſſitudes that have happened in its inward con- 
ſtitution, in that ſyſtem of diſcipline and doctrine 


by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all other 


© religious ſocieties. This branch may be properly 
termed the Hiftory of the Chriſtian Religion. The 


& cauſes of theſe internal changes are to be ſought 
for principally in the conduct and meaſures of 
thoſe who have prefided and borne rule in the 
church. It has been too frequently their practice 
to interpret the truths and precepts of religion 


| Tin a manner accommodated to their particular 
ſyſtems, nay, to their private intereit ; and, while 


they have found in ſome implicit obedience, they 


have met with warm oppolition from others. 
Hence have proceeded theological broils and 


Civil commotions, in which the cauſe of religion 


has often been defended at the expence both of 
= juſtice and humanity. All theſe things muſt be 
IF oblerved with the ſtricteſt attention by an eccle- 
WE !aitical hiſtorian. 
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VII. The firſt thing, therefore, that ſhould be 


naturally treated in the Internal Hiſtory of the 


church, is the hiſtory of its miniſters, rulers, and "NF : 
form of government. When we look back to the 
commencement of the Chriſtian church, we find 


its government adminiſtered jointly by the paſtors 
and the people. But, in proceſs of time, the 


ſcene changes, and we ſee theſe paſtors affecting 
an air of pre-eminence and ſuperiority, trampling | 
upon the rights and privileges of the community, 
and aſſuming to themſelves a ſupreme authority 

both in civil and religious matters. This inva- 


ſion of the rights of the people was at length car- 
ried to ſuch a height, that a ſingle man admini- 


ſtered, or at leaſt pretended a right to adminiſter, 
the affairs of the whole church with an unlimited 
way. Among the doctors of theſe early times, 

there were ſome who acquired, by their learned 
labours, a ſhining reputation and an univerſal in- 
fluence; they were regarded as oracles ; their de- 


ciſions were handed down to poſterity as ſacred MF 
rules of faith and practice; and they thus de- 


ſerve to be mentioned, with particular diſtinction, 


among the governors of the church, though no 


part of its public adminiſtration was actually in 


their hands [ a]. 
VIII. After giving an account of the rulers 


and doctors of the church, the eccleſiaſtical hil- 8 


torian proceeds to exhibit a view of the Jaws 


that are peculiar to this ſacred community, at | 


form, as it were, its center of union, and 


diſtinguiſh it from all other religious ſocieties. 


Theſe /aws are of two kinds. The firſt are 
properly called divine, becauſe they are im- 
mediately enacted by God himſelf, and are con- 


t [a] By theſe our author means the Fathers, whoſe wri- | 
tings form ſtill a rule of faith in the Romiſh church, while 4 
in tne Proteſtant churches their authority diminiſhes from daß 


to day. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
e tained in thoſe ſacred books, which carry the 
d moſt ſtriking marks of a divine origin, They 
e Zconſiſt of thoſe doFrines that are the objects of 
d Faith and reaſon, and thoſe precepts that are ad- 


s Fareſſed to the heart and the affections. To the 
e fecond kind belong thoſe /aws that are merely 
g f human inſtitution, and derive their authority 
g Waly from the injunctions of the rulers of the 
„ hurch. 7 | 

„IX. In that part of the ſacred hiſtory which 
- * Fclates to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, it is ne- 
. Feſffary, above all things, to inquire particularly 
Into the degree of authority that has been attri- 
„ puted to the ſacred writings in all the different 
d periods of the church, and alſo into the manner 
„ an which the divine doctrines they contain, have 
qd Keen explained and illuſtrated. For the true 


"Mate of religion in every age can only be learned 
from the point of view in which theſe celeſtial 


4 _Foracles were conſidered, and from the manner in 
. which they were expounded to the people. As 
1, long as they were the only rule of faith, religion 
o pPreſerved its native purity ; and, in proportion as 
n their deciſions were either neglected or poſtponed 


to the inventions of men, it degenerated from its 
s primitive and divine ſimplicity. It is further nes 


—reſſary to ſhew under this head, what was the fate 
pot the pure laws and doctrines of Chriſtianity— 
it ow they were interpreted and explained—how 
4 they were defended againſt the enemies of the 
., ZE Golpel—how they were corrupted and adulterated 
e by the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of men. And, 


- finally, it will be proper to inquire here, how far 
the lives and manners of ,Chriſtians have been 


- 7 

2X conformable to the dictates of theſe ſacred laws, 
? 8 and the influence that theſe ſublime doctrines 
e 23 ought to have upon the hearts of men; as alſo to 
examine the rules of diſcipline preſcribed by the 
a ſpiritual governors of the church, in order to 
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correct and reſtrain the vices and irregularities of | 


its members. 


X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute a part 


of eccleſiaſtical government, conſiſt in precepts 


concerning the external worſhip of the Deity, + 
and, in certain rites, either confirmed by cuſtom 


or introduced by poſitive and expreſs authority. 
Rites and ceremonies regard religion either direly 
or indireciſy; by the former, we underſtand thoſe 
that are uſed in the immediate worſhip of the Su- 
preme Being, whether in public or 1n private; 
by the latter, ſuch pious and decent inſtitutions 
as, beſides direct acts of worſhip, have obtained 


in the church. This part of ſacred hiſtory 1s of a F ; 


valt extent, both on account of the great diver- 


ſity of theſe ceremonzes, and the frequent changes 


and modifications through which they have paſſed. 


This conſideration will juſtify our treating them | 


with brevity, in a work which is only deſig, 
a compendtous view of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


XI. As bodies politic are ſometimes diſtracted 


with wars and ſeditions, ſo has the Chriſtian 


church, though deſigned to be the manſion of 


charity and concord, been unhappily perplexed 
by inteſtine diviſions, occaſioned ſometimes by 
points of doctrine, at others by a variety of ſenti- 


gned as 


ments about certain rites and ceremonies. The 
principal authors of theſe diviſions haye been ſtig- 


matized with the title of Heretics, and their pecu- 
liar opinions of conſequence diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Hereſies [J. The nature therefore 


and progreſs of theſe inteſtine diviſions or herefies *® 


are to be carefully unfolded ; and, if this be done 


wich judgment and impartiality, it muſt prove 


uſcful and intereſting in the higheſt degree, 


I] A term innocent in its primitive fignification, though 


become odious by the enormity of ſome errors, to which it 


33 | 


has been applied, and alſo by the uſe that has been made of ir, 


jo vent the maliguity of enthuialts and bigots, 
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if 9 though at the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, 

that no branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is ſo pain- 
t ful and difficult, on account of the ſagacity, can- 
s daour, and application that it requires, in order 
„o its being treated in a ſatisfactory manner. The 


3 . . . 
n difficulty of arriving at the truth, in reſearches of 
„this nature, is extreme, on account of the inju- 
y *Fious treatment that has been ſhewn to the heads 
e Pof religious ſets, and the unfair repreſentations 
that have been given of their tenets and opi— 
. nions; and this difficulty has been conſiderably 
„ augmented by this particular circumſtance, that 
d the greateſt part of the writings of thoſe who were 
2 branded with the name of heretics have not 9 0 
reached our times. It is therefore the duty of a 
s candid hiſtorian to avoid attaching to this term 
J. the invidious ſenſe in which it is too often uſed, 
12 FEFfince it is the invective of all contending parties, 
s and is employed againſt truth, as frequently as 
againſt error. The wiſeſt method here is to take 
4 the word Heretic in its general ſignification, as 
n denoting a perſon, who, either directly or indi— 
f rectly, has been the occaſion of exciting diviſions 
4 and diſſenſions among Chriſtians. 
y XII. After thus conſidering what conſtitutes Ia 


the matter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be . 


gp cai Hiffory, 
e per to beſtow a few thoughts on the manner of events are te 
treating it, as this is a point of too much import- 7 onid'r 
ance not to deſerve a moment's attention. And nx on with 
here we may obſerve, that, in order to render te, 
both the External and Internal Hiſtory of the 
Church truly intereſting and uſeful, it is abſo— 
e lutely neceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, 
e and to connect events with the circumſtances, 


views, principles, and inftruments that have con- 
6. 


tributed to their exiſtence, A bare recital of 8 
h facts can at beſt but enrich the memory, and fur- | 
it niſh a certain degree of amuſement ; but the 7 


hiſtorian, who enters into the ſecret ſprings that 
3 B 4 direct 


General 

method of 
inveſtigat- 
Ine the ſe- 
cret cauſes 


of things. 
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direct the courſe of outward events, and views 
things in their various relations, connex1ons, and 
tendencies, gives thus a proper exerciſe to the 


judgment of the reader, and adminiſters, on many 


occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and 
prudence. It is true, a high degree of caution is 
to be obſerved here, leſt, in diſcloſing the ſecret 
ſprings of public events, we ſubſtitute imaginary 


cauſes in the place of real, and attribute the 


actions of men to principles they never profeſſed. 

XIII. In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of 
public events, ſome general ſuccours are to be 
derived from the Hiſtory of the times in which 
they happened, and the Teſtimonies of the authors 
by whom they are recorded. But beſides theſe, 
a conſiderable acquaintance with human nature, 
founded on long obſervation and experience, 1s 
ſingularly uſeful in reſearches of this kind. The 
hiſtorian, who has acquired a competent know- 
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ledge of the views that occupy the generality of 1 3 


men, who has ſtudied a great variety of charac- 
ters, and attentively obſerved the force and vio- 
lence of human paſſions, together with the infir- 
mities and contradictions they produce in the con- 


duct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a rey to 


M-re parti- 
cular rules 
for coming 
to this 
Knouledge 
in the Ex- 
terna! h ſto- 
ry of the 
church ; 


the ſecret reaſons and motives which gave riſe to 
many of the moſt important- events of ancient 
times. A knowledge alſo of the manners and opi- 
nions of the perſons concerned in the events that 
are related, will contribute much to lead us to 
the true origin of things. 

XIV. There are, however, beſides theſe gene- 
ral views, particular conſiderations, which will 
aſſiſt us ſtill further in tracing up to their true 
cauſes the various events of ſacred hiſtory, We 
muſt, for example, in the External hiſtory of the 
church, attend carefully to two things; Jirſt, to 
the political ſtate of thoſe kingdoms and nations 
in which the Chriſtian religion has been em- 


braced 
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WE braced or rejected; and, ſecondly, to their reli- 
BW cious ſtate, i. e. the opinions they have enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, and the wor- 


* 
* * 


ſmip that is to be addreſſed to him. For we ſhall 
then perceive, with more certainty and leſs diffi- 
caulty, the reaſons of the different reception Chri- 
Mianity has met with in different nations, when 


i e are acquainted with the reſpeCtive forms of 


4 * — 
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- 4 * 
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rivil government, the political maxims, and the 
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public forms of religion that prevailed in thoſe 
countries and in thoſe periods of time in which 


the Goſpel received encouragement, or met with 
br 3 pppolition. | 
E XV. With reſpect to the Internal Hiſtory of the 
Cburcb, nothing is more adapted to lay open to 
oiew the hidden ſprings of its various changes, 
than an acquaintance with the Hiſtory of learning 
and philoſophy in the times of old. For it is cer- 
tain, that human learning and philoſophy have, 
in all times, pretended-to modify the doctrines of 
=& Chriſtianity; and that theſe pretenſions have ex- 
tended further than belongs to the province of 
philoſophy on the one hand, or is conſiſtent with 
the purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel on the 
other. It may alſo be obſerved, that a know- 
ledge of the forms of civil government, and of the 
ſuperſtitious rites and inſtitutions of ancient times, 
s not only uſeful, as we remarked above, to il- 
Iuſtrate ſeveral things in the External Hiſtory of 
the church, but alſo to render a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of its Internal variations both in point of 
= doctrine and worſhip. For the genius of human 
laws and the maxims of civil rulers have un- 
Joubtedly had a great influence in forming the 
conſtitution of the church; and even its ſpiritual 
leaders have, in too many inſtances, from an ill- 
judged prudence, modelled its diſcipline and wor- 
ſhip after the ancient ſuperſtitions, 

XVI. 
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XVI. We cannot be at any loſs to know the 2 F 
ſources from whence this important knowledge is 
to be derived. The beſt writers of every age, 
who make mention of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
particularly thoſe who were contemporary with 
the events they relate, are to be carefully con- 
ſulted ; fince it is from credible teſtimonies and 
reſpectable authorities that hiſtory derives a ſolid 
and permanent foundation. Our eſteem for thoſe. 
writers, who may be conſidered as the ſources of 
hiſtorical knowledge, ought not however to lead 
us to treat with neglect the hiſtorians and annal- 
iſts, who have already made uſe of theſe original 


reject the advantages that may be derived from 
the ſuccours and labours of thoſe who have pre- 
ceded us in their endeavours to caſt light upon 
matters that have been for many ages covered 
with obſcurity [e]. 

XVII. From all this we ſhall eaſily diſcern the ; 
qualifications that are eſſential to a good writer of MX. 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. His knowledge of human 
affairs muſt be conſiderable, and his learning ex- 
tenſive. He muſt be endowed with a ſpirit of 
obſervation and ſagacity ; a habit of reaſoning + 
with evidence and facility; a faithful memory; 
and a judgment matured by experience, and 
ſtrengthened by exerciſe. Such are the intellec- 
tual endowments that are required in the charac- 
ter of a good hiſtorian; and the moral qualities 
that are neceſſary to complete it, are, a perſe- 
vering and inflexible attachment to truth and vir- 
tue, a freedom from the ſervitude of prejudice 
and paſſion, and a laborious and patient turn of 
mind, | 

ſc] The various writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are enume- 
rated by St:veR, WALT, SLUTERUS in his Prepylaum Hiftoriee 


Chrifliane, publiſhed at Lunenburg in 4to. in the year 11g '; 
and by Casy. SaciTTAR1LUS, in his [ntrodudtio ad FHiftoriam 


Ecelefraſticam, fengu/aſque ej us partes. 
| I XVI | I. 
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*Zhiſtory of the Chriſtian church are expoſed to re- 
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XVIII. Thoſe who undertake to write the 
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ceive a bias from three different ſources, from 


times, perſons, and opinions. The times, in which 


we live, have often ſo great an influence on our 
manner of judging, as to make us conſider the 
events, which happen in our days, as a rule by 
which we are to eſtimate the probability or evi- 
dence of thoſe that are recorded in the hiſtory of 
paſt ages. The perſons, on whole teſtimonies we 


think we have reaſon to depend, acquire an im- 


Eperceptible authority over our ſentiments, that too 


frequently ſeduces us to adopt their errors, eſpe- 


ally if theſe perſons have been diſtinguithed by 


eminent degrees of ſanctity and virtue. And an 
attachment to favourite opinions leads authors 


ſometimes to pervert, or, at leaſt, to modify, 
facts in favour of thoſe who have embraced theſe 


opinions, or to the diſadvantage of ſuch as have 


oppoſed them. Theſe kinds of ſeduction are ſo 


much the more dangerous, as thoſe whom they 


deceive are, in innumerable caſes, inſenſible of 
their deluſion, and of the falſe repreſentations of 


* 


things to which it leads them. It is not neceſ- 


Hary to obſerve the folemn obligations that bind 
an hiſtorian to guard againſt theſe three ſources of 
error with the moſt delicate circumſpection, and 


the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 


XIX. It is well known nevertheleſs how far ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in all ages, have departed 
from theſe rules, and from others of equal evidence 


and importance. For, not to mention thoſe who 
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lay claim to a high rank among the writers of 


© hiſtory in conſequence of a happy memory, loaded 
with an ample heap of materials, nor thoſe whoſe 
& pens are rather guided by ſordid views of intereſt 
than by a generous love of truth, it is but too 
evident, how few in number the unprejudiced and 
EX i-partial hiſtorians are, whom ncither the in- 
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fluence of the ſect to which they belong, nor the | 


venerable and impoſing names of antiquity, nor 
the ſpirit of the times and the torrent of va : 
ing opinion, can turn aſide from the obſtinate pur- 


ſuit of truth alone. In the preſent age, more eſpe- 


cially, the ſpirit of the times and the influence of 


predominant opinions have gained with many, an 


incredible aſcendant. Hence we find frequently 
in the writings even of learned men ſuch wretched 7? 
arguments as theſe: Such an opinion is true; tbere- 

fore it muſt of neceſſity have been adopted by the pri- 


mitive Chriſtians —Chriſt has commanded us to live in 


ſuch à manner; therefore it is undoubtedly certain, 
that the Chriſtians of ancient times lived fo. A cer- 
tain cuſtom does not take place new; therefore it did 


not prevail in former times. 


XX. If thoſe who apply themſelves to the com- 
poſition of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory be careful to 
avoid the ſources of error mentioned above, their 
labours will be eminently uſeful to mankind, and 
more eſpecially to thoſe who are called to the im- 
portant office of inſtructing others in the ſacred 
truths and duties of Chriſtianity, The hiſtory of 
the church preſents to our view a variety of ob- 


jects that are every way adapted to confirm our 
faith. When we contemplate here the diſcoura— 


ging obſtacles, the united efforts of kingdoms and 
empires, and the dreadful calamities which Chri- 
ſtianity, in its very infancy, was obliged to en- 
counter, and over which it gained an immortal 
victory, this will be ſufficient to fortify its true 


and zealous profeſſors againſt all the threats, ca- 
vils, and ſtratagems of profane and impious men. 


The great and Hhining examples alſo, which i | 


play their luſtre, more or leſs, in every period of 
the Chriſtian hiſtory, muſt have an admirable 
tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even 
in the coldeſt and moſt inſenſible hearts, the love] 
of God and virtue, Thoſe amazing revolutions if 


and 


be 
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Send events that diſtinguiſhed every age of the 
church, and often ſeemed to ariſe from ſmall be- 
ginnings and cauſes of little conſequence, pro- 
claim, with a ſolemn and reſpectable voice, the 
empire of Providence, and alſo the inconſtancy 


and vanity of human things. And, among the 
i 7 any advantages that ariſe from the ſtudy of Ec- 
1 K&lefaaſtical Hiſtory, it is none of the leaſt, that 
/ "Fre ſhall ſee therein the origin and occaſions of 


thoſe ridiculous rites, abſurd opinions, fooliſh 
= Wuperſtitions, and pernicious errors, with which 


- Chriſtianity is yet disfigured in too many parts of 
% the world. This knowledge will naturally lead us 
! Mo a view of the truth in its beautiful ſimplicity, 
ill engage us to love it and render us zealous in 
'd Its defence; not to mention the pleaſure and ſa- 
tiefaction that we mult feel in reſearches and diſ- 
coveries of ſuch an intereſting kind. 
co , XXI. They, more eſpecially, who are ap- 
pointed to inſtruct the youth in the public uni- 
id Perſities, as allo ſuch as are ſet apart for the ſer- 
. vice of the church, will derive from this ſtudy the 


znoſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and prudence, to 
ol girect them in the diſcharge of their reſpective 
- pffices. On the one hand, the inconſiderate zeal 


ur and temerity of others, and the pernicious conſe- 
a- uences with which they have been attended, will 
nd each circumſpection; and in the miſtakes into 
i 2F/hich even men of eminent merit and abilities 
” Wave fallen, they will often ſee the things they are 
tal 


pbliged to avoid, and the ſacrifices it will be pru- 
ue ent to make, in order to maintain peace and con- 


and parti- 
cular, 


a- cord in the church; on the other, illuſtrious ex- _ 


paths they muſt purſue. It may be further ob- 
ble erued, that, if we except the arms which ſcrip- 
en ure and reaſon furniſh againſt ſuperſtition and 
Vc error, there is nothing that will enable us to com- 
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bat them with more efficacy than the view of their 
deplorable effects, as they are repreſented to vs 

in the hiſtory of the church. It would be endleſs WF: 

to enumerate all the advantages that reſult from 

the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; experience 

alone can diſplay theſe in all their extent; nor 

ſhall we mention the benefits that may be derived 

from it by thoſe who have turned their views to 

other ſciences than that of theology, and its more 
peculiar utility to ſuch as are engaged in the ſtudy 

of the civil Yaw. All this would lead us too far 

7 from our preſent deſign. 5 
The method XXII. As the hiſtory of the church is External 
of treating | 
Eecleßaſti- Or Internal, ſo the manner of treating it muſt be 
on ts ſuited to that diviſion. As to the firſt, when the 


ral and In- NArration is long and the thread of the hiſtory * 
heres, runs through a great number of ages, it is pro- 


| 
| per to divide it into certain periods, which will 
1 give the reader time to breathe, aſſiſt memory, 
l | and alſo introduce a certain method and order 
1 into the work. In the following hiſtory the uſual 1 


diviſion into centuries is adopted preferably to al! 
others, becauſe moſt generally liked; though it 
be attended with difficulties and inconveniences. | 

XXIII. A conſiderable part of theſe inconve- 

niences will be however removed, if, beſides this 

ſmaller diviſion into centuries, we adopt a larger 
one, and divide the ſpace of time that elapled 
between the birth of CHRIST and our days into 
certain grand periods, that are diſtinguiſhed by X 
ſignal revolutions or remarkable events. It is 
on this account that we have judged it expedient 8 
to comprehend the following Hiſtory in Fux 
Books, that will take in four remarkable periods: | 
the FixsT will be employed in exhibiting the 
ſtate and viciſſitudes of the Chriltian church, 
from its commencement to the time of ConsTan- BY 
TINE the Great, The StecoxnD will comprehend Bn 
the period, that extends from the reign of Cox- Bl 
STANTINE Wi 
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X $rANnTINE to that of CHARLEMAGNE, which pro- 
*X duced ſuch a remarkable change in the face of 


Europe. The Trird will contain the Hiſtory of 
n the Church, from the time of CHARLEMAGNE to 
the memorable period when LuTHER aroſe in 


Germany, to oppoſe the tyranny of Rome, and to 
4 eliver divine truth from the darkneſs that co- 
ered it. And the FourTH will carry down the 


g Fame hiſtory, from the riſe of Lr HERR to the pre- 
y Went times. 
XXIV. We have ſeen above, that the ſphere of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is extenſive, that it compre- 
hend a great variety of objects, and embraces poli- 
- tical as well as religious matters, ſo far as the former 
are related to the latter, either as cauſes or effects. 
y But, however great the diverſity of theſe objects 
may be, they are cloſely connected; and it is the 
U articular buſineſs of an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian to 
„ obſerve a method that will ſhew this connexion in 
the moſt conſpicuous point of view, and form into 
one regular whole a variety of parts that ſeem he- 
1terogeneous and diſcordant. Different writers 
it have followed here different methods, according 
0 the diverſity of their views and their peculiar 
„manner of thinking. The order I have obſerved 
ic vill be ſeen above in that part of this Introduction, 
r Which treats of the ſubject-matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
4 Hliſtory; the mention of it is therefore omitted 
o here, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions, 
y = 
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BOOK I. 


ontaining the HisToRyY of the CHRISTIAN 


CoNSTANTINE the GREAT. 


—ü— — 2 — 


e 


omprehending the External HisToRy of the 
CHURCH, 


CHAPTER-1 


oncerning the civil and religious ſlate of the world at the 
birth of CHRIST. 


Cuurcn from its firſt riſe to the time of 


3 J. GREAT part of the world was become EN T. 
| ſubject to the Roman empire, when þ , 5 L 


Jesvs CnrisT made his appearance 


Pere ruled, either by Roman governors inveſted 
With temporary commiſſions, or by their own 


2 princes and laws, in ſubordination to the republic, 
hoſe ſovereignty was to be acknowledged, and 
rom which the conquered kings, that were con- 
inued in their dominions, derived their borrowed 
ajeſty. At the ſame time the Roman people 
Wand their venerable ſenate, though they had not 
Noſt all ſhadow of liberty, were yet, in reality, 
C 2 reduced 


* 


The ſtate of 
pon earth. The remoter nations, which had e Ran 


Wubmitted to the yoke of this mighty empire, empire. 


2 


The iscon- 
veniences, 
which pro- 
ceeded from 
the corrupt 
adminifra- 
tion of 1's 
magiſtrates, 


The advan» 
tages which 
aroſe from 
its extent. 


ts.” 
N 


people, together with the rapacious proceeding 


The External HisToky of the Churcn. 


reduced to a ſtate of ſervile ſubmiſſion to Auvovs- 
Tus CææsAR, who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood. M 
ſhed, had proceeded to an enormous degree of 
power, and united in his own perſon the pompou 5 
titles of Emperor, Sovereign Pontiff, Cenſor, 4 
Tribune of the people, Proconſul; in a word. all 1 
the great offices of the ſtate [a]. | 

II. The Roman government, conſidered both 2 2 
with reſpect to its form and its laws, was cer. 
tainly mild and equitable [4]. But the injuſtice 
and avarice of the Prætors and Proconſuls, and“ 9 
the ambitious luſt of conqueſt and dominion, 2 


which was the predominant paſſion of the Roman 4 


. 


af the Publicans, by whom the taxes of the empire 
were levied, were the occaſions of perperual tu- 
mults and unſupportable grievances. And among 
the many evils that aroſe from thence we 00 A 
reckon the formidable armies, that were necel-i 
ſary to ſupport theſe extortions in the provinces | - 
and the civil wars which frequently broke ou 
between the oppreſſed nations and their haughtyM 
conquerors. % 

III. It muſt, at the . time, be acknow- 9 
ledged, that this ſupreme dominion of on: 
people, or rather of one man, over ſo many king 3 
doms, was attended with many conſidexrable ad- f 
vantages to mankind in general, and to the pro- 5 
pagation and advancement of Chriſtianity in 
particular. For, by the means of this almol 
univerſal empire, many nations, different in thei 


+ Þ©a_ — A — © ke 


] See for this purpoſe the learned work of Au usr, ; 
PIANUS, entitled, De officio et poteſtate Magiſtratuum Re- 


K 


manorum et Juriſtifione, lib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneve; ; 
1725, in Quarto, 

[5] See MoyLe's Hay en the Conſtitution of the Roman C. 
wvernment, in the poſthumous works of that author, vol. i. 
P- 28 as alſo Scir. Marrari Verena illuftrata, lib. i 


p. 65. 


language 


- 
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Naeence a paſſage was opened to the remoteſt coun- 
ries, by the communications which the Romans 
Formed between the conquered provinces [e]. 
$1ence alſo the nations, whoſe manners were 
vage and barbarous, were civilized by the laws 
nd commerce of the Romans. And by this, in 
ort, the benign influence of letters and philo- 
phy was ſpread abroad in countries which had 
ain, before, under the darkeſt ignorance. All 
his contributed, no doubt, in a ſingular manner, 
Do facilitate the progreſs of the Goſpel, and to 
$&rown the labours of its firſt miniſters and he- 
alds with ſucceſs [d]. 


21 


anguage and in their manners, were united C E N T. 
ore intimately together in ſocial intercourſe. „ 1. 


The Roman 
empire en- 
Joys peace. 


= IV. The Roman empire, at the birth of 
nennst, was leſs agitated by wars and tumults, 
th han it had been for niany years before. For, 
e. Hrhough I cannot aſſent to the opinion of thoſe, 
es ho, following the account of ORosius, main- 
du rain, that the temple of Janus was then ſhut, and 
ui that wars and diſcords abſolutely ceaſed through- 

out the world [e]; yet it is certain, that the 
w- period, in which our Saviour deſcended upon 
ne earth, may be juſtly ſtyled the Pacific Age, if we 
g. compare it with the preceding times. And in- 
d- deed, the tranquillity, that then reigned, was 
ro- neceſſary to enable the miniſters of CHRISH to 
in execute, with ſucceſs, their ſublime commiſſion 
ost to the human race, | 
eit 

o] See, for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hiſtoire des 

= grands chemins de PEmpire Romain, par Nicol. BSAGIER, 
dun printed in the year 1728. See alſo the very learned EVERAR D 
R. Or T0, De tutela viarum publicarum, part II. p. 314. 
v [4] Or1Gen, among others, makes particular mention of 


this, in the ſecond book of his anſwer to CEUsus, p. 79. of 


the Cambridge edition. 


1 le] See Jo. Mas so Templum Jani, Cbriſte naſcente, reft- 
„en. Roterodami, 1706. 
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The ſtate of 
the other 
nations. 


ON 


All fork in 
ſuperſtition; 


The External HisTory of the Cnuxchk. 


V. The want of ancient records renders it im. 
poſſible to ſay any thing ſatisfactory or certain 
concerning the ſtate of thoſe nations, who did not 
receive the Roman yoke; nor indeed is their 7 2 
hiſtory eſſential to our preſent purpoſe. It Þ 
ſufficient to obſerve, with reſpe& to them, tha 
thoſe who inhabited the ed regions were 
ſtrangers to the ſweets of liberty, and 8 F 
under the burthen of an oppreſſive yoke. This. 4 
their ſoftneſs and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners and bodily conſtitution, contributed 0 4 
make them ſupport with an unmanly patience, 
and even the religion they profeſſed riverted BY 
their chains. On * contrary, the northern na-. 
tions enjoyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bleſſ. 
ings of ſacred freedom, which their government, 
their a n, a robuſt and vigorous frame off 
body and ſpirit, derived from the inclemency and 
ſeverity ff their climate, all united to — A 

and maintain [/]. A 

VI. All theſe nations lived in the practice of 
the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions. For though 
the notion of one Supreme Being was not entirely 3X 
effaced in the human mind, but ſhewed itſelf fre- 
quently, even through the darkneſs of the groſſeſt F 
idolatry; yet all nations, except that of the 
Jews, acknowledged a number of governing 
powers whom they called Gods, and one or more 
of which they ſuppoſed to preſide over each par. 
ticular province or people. They worſhipped thelc} 
fictitious deities with various rites; they conſi- 
dered them as widely different from each othe: 
in ſex, and power, in their nature, and alſo in 


( V] Fere itaque imperia (ſays SENECA) penes eos fuere populo 
2 mitiore ceelo utuntur : in frigora, ſeptemtrionemgue vergenii. 
us immanſueta ingenia ſunt, ut ait porta, ſuoque fimillimi 
cœlo. SEnEzca De ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. tom, i, Opp. Edit. 
Gronovii, 
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m. 1 their reſpective offices, and they appeaſed them e EN T. 
in by a multiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in þ , 7 
order to obtain their protection and favour, so — 
that, however different the degrees of enormity 


right be, with which this abſurd and impious 


n theology appeared in different countries; yet 
re there was no nation, whole ſacred rites and whoſe 
ed religious worſhip did not diſcover a maniteſt abuſe 
is, of reaſon, and very ſtriking marks of extravagance 
me . . S 
to VII. Every nation then had its reſpective gods, but not of 
e over which preſided one more excellent than the . 


ed Preſt; yet in ſuch a manner, that this ſupreme 
2-8 deity was himſelf controlled by the rigid empire 
. of the fates, or what the philoſophers called Eter- 
nt 2%“ neceſſitr. The gods of th= eaſt were different 
of from thoſe of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
nd other northern nations. The Grecian divinities 


ve differed widely from thoſe of the Egyptians, who 

= dcificd plants, animals, and a great variety of 
of BS the productions both of nature and art|g]. Each 
ob people alſo had their own particular manner of 
i worſhipping and appeaſing their reſpective deities, 
eo. catirely different from the ſacred rites of other 
et countries. In proceſs of time, however, the 
he Greeks and Romans grew as ambitious in their 


religious pretenſions, as in their political claims. 
They maintained that their gods, though under 
different names, were the objects of religious 


p worſhip in all nations, and therefore they gave 
f. the names of their deities to thoſe of other coun- 
era fries [5]. This pretenſion, whether ſupported 


by 


[2] See the diſcourſe of ArHAVAStaç)s, entitled, Oratio contra 
Genes, in the firſt volume of his works. 

(> [5] This fact renders a ſatisſactory account of the vaſt 
number of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the mul- 
titudes that paſſed under thoſe of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
Juno, Cc. The Greeks, when they found, in other coun- 
tries, deities that reſembled their own, perſuaded the wor- 
C 4 ſhippers 
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No wars nor 
difſentions 
occaſioned 
by this va- 
riety of reli- 
tions. 


The External His roxy of the Cavacn, 


by ignorance or other means, introduced inex- 
preſſible darkneſs and perplexity into the hiſtory M 


of the antient ſuperſtitions, and has been alſo the 2 


occaſion of innumerable errors in the writings of 
the learned. 

VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at firſt be, 
appears very remarkable, is, that this variety f 
religions and of gods neither produced wars nor 
diſſentions among the different nations, the Er- 
tians excepted [z]. Nor is it, perhaps, neceſſary 


to except even them, ſince their wars undertaken 3 
for their gods cannot be looked upon, with pro- 3 
priety, as wholly of a religious nature [& J. Each 


» 


nation i 


nieren of theſe forei eign gods, that their deities were the ſame 4 5 


that were honoured in Greece, and were, indeed, convinced 


themſelves that this was the caſe. In conſequence of this, the | * 
_ Greeks gave the names of their gods to thoſe of other nations, 


and the Romans, in this, followed their example. Hence we 


find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Oc. fre- 


uently mentioned in the more recent monuments and inſcrip- i 


tions which have been ſound among the Gauls and Germans, 


though the antient inhabitants of thoſe countries worſhipped : 
no gods under ſuch denominations. I cannot think that this Wi 


method of the Greeks and Romans has introduced ſo much 


confuſion into mythology as Dr. Mosrerm here imagines, It 3 


indeed there was no reſemblance between the Greek and Ro- 


man deities, and thoſe of other nations, and if the names of 9 


the deities of the former had been given to thoſe of the latter 


in an arbitrary and undiſtinguiſhiog manner, the reflexion of 
our hiſtorian would be undeniably true, But it has been al- 
leged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of 
probability, that the principal deities of all nations reſembled 
each other extremely in their eſſential characters; and, if ſo, 
their receiving the ſame names could not introduce much con- 
fuſion into mythology, fince they were probably derived from 
one common ſource. If the Thor of the antient Celts was 


the ſame in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Jupi- | 


ter of the Greeks and Romans, where was the impropriety of 
giving the ſame name? 

[i] There are ingenious things to be found upon this head 
in the Expofitio Menſæ Ifacæ of 8 p- 41. 

t ( The religious wars of the Egyptians were not un- 
dertaken to compel others to adopt "IT worſhip, but to 


avenge the ſlaughter that was made of their gods, wiz, Cro- 
codiles, 
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nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow their own C E N r. 
method of worſhip, to adore their own gods, to 
c enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, and diſco- 


WF cred no fort of diſpleaſure at their diverſity of 
Ecntiments in religious matters. There is, how- 
ever, little wonderful in this ſpirit of mutual 
oleration, when we conſider, that they all looked 
pon the world as one great empire, divided into 
arious provinces, over every one of which a 
certain order of divinities preſided ; and that, 
therefore, none could behold with contempt the 
gods of other nations, or force firangers to pay 
h BW homage to theirs. The Romans exerciſed this 
n toleration in the ampleſt manner. For, though 

they would not allow any changes to be made in 
che religions that were publicly profeſſed in the 
de empire, nor any new form of worſhip to be openly 

introduced; yet they granted to their citizens a 
full liberty of obſerving, in private, the ſacred 
rites of other nations, and of honouring foreign 
deities (whoſe worſhip contained nothing incon- 
ſiſtent with the intereſts and laws of the republic) 
with feaſts, temples, conſecrated groves, and ſuch 
like teſtimonies of homage and reſpect [!]. 

IX. The deities of almoſt all nations were 
either antient heroes, renowned for noble exploits 
and worthy deeds, or kings and generals who had 
founded empires, or women become illuſtrious 
by remarkable actions or uſeful inventions. The 
merit of theſe diſtinguiſhed and eminent perſons, 
contemplated by their poſterity with an enthu- 
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codiles, &c. by the neighbouring nations. They were not 
oftended at their neighbours for ſerving other divinities, but 
could not bear that they ſhould put theirs to death, 

[/ , See concerning this intereliing ſubjeft a very curious 
and learned treatiſe of the famous By NCKERSHOECK, en- 
titled, Difertatio de cultu peregrine religienis apud Romanos, 
This dillerration & to be found in the Opu/cula of that excel- 
lent author, which were publiſhed at Leyden in Quarto, in the 


year 1719. 2 
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CENT. ſiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon of their being ex- 


Pars 1, alted to celeſtial honours. The natural world fur- Wi 


— niſhed another kind of deities, that were added to 


theſe by ſome nations. And as the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars ſhine forth with a luſtre ſuperior to that 


* 
. 
* 


of all other material beings; ſo it is certain, that 
they particularly attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and received religious homage from almoſt 
all the nations of the world Im]. From theſe be- 
ings of a nobler kind, idolatry deſcended into an 
enormous multiplication of inferior powers; {0 
that in many countries, mountains, trees, and 
rivers, the earth, the ſea, and the winds, nay, 
even virtues, vices, and diſeaſes, had their ſhrines . 
attended by devout and zealous worſhippers []. 
The wor- X. Theſe deities were honoured with rites and 
Kip paid to ſacrifices of various kinds, according to their re- 


theſe deities, 0 . - =o 
ſpective nature and offices [o]. The rites uſed in 
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un] The ingenious editor of the Ruixs of BAL BNC ha 
given us, in the preface to that noble work, a very curious i 
account of the origin of the religious worſhip that was offered 
to the heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In thoſe Wi 
uncomfortable deſerts, where the day preſents nothing to the Wi 
view but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy proſpect of 
barren ſands, the zight diicloſes a moſt delightful and magni- 
ficent ſpectacle, and appears arrayed with charms of the moſt 
attractive kind. For the moſt part unclouded and ſerene, it 
exhibits to the wondering eye the He of beawen, in all their 
amazing variety and glory, In the view of this ſtupendo 
ſcene, the tranſition from admiration to idolatry was too ealy 
to unĩnſtructed minds; and a people, whoſe climate offered no 
b-auties to contemplate but thoſe of the firmament, would na- 
turally look thither for the objects of their worſhip. The forn 8 
of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of the Syrians; i 
and Mr. Wood ingeniouſly attributes this to that ſmiling and 
variegated ſcene of mountains, valleys, rivers, groves, woods, % 
and fountains, which the tranſported imagination, in the 
midſt of its pleaſing aſtoniſhment, ſuppoſed to be the ſeats of 
inviſible deities. See a further account of this matter in the 
elegant work above mentioned. Y 
I] See the learned work of J. G. Voss1us, De idololatria. 
le! See J. SAUuBERTUs, De ſacrificiis weterum, Lug. Bat. 
1-99» l 
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quently cruel and obſcene, Moſt nations offered 
animals, and ſome proceeded to the enormity of 
human ſacrifices. As to their prayers, they were 
void of piety and ſenſe, both with reſpect to their 


27 


their worſhip were abſurd and ridiculous, and fre- E Nr. 


I. 
PART I, 


matter and their form [y]. Pontiffs, prieſts, and - 


g miniſters, diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, pre- 
XI fided in this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed 
to prevent diſorder in the performance of the ſa- 
cred rites. This order, which was ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſned by an immediate intercourſe and 
friendſhip with the gods, abuſed their authority 
in the baſeſt manner, to deceive an ignorant and 
wretched people. 
XI. The religious worſhip we have now been 
conſidering, was confined to ſtated times and 
places, The ſtatues and other repreſentations of 
the gods were placed in the temples [], and ſup- 
poſed to be animated in an incomprehenſible 
manner. For the votaries of theſe fictitious dei- 
ties, however deſtitute they might be of reaſon in 
other reſpects, avoided carefully the imputation 
of worſhipping inanimate beings, ſuch as braſs, 
wood, and ſtone, and therefore pretended that the 
divinity, repreſented by the ſtatue, was really 

== preſent in it, if the dedication was duly and pro- 
ir perly made [7]. 

2 XII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the 
gods, to which all without exception were admit- 
ted, there were certain religious inſtitutions and 


[p] See M. Broverivs @ Niteptck, De adorationibus we- 
terum populorum, printed at Utrechr, in 8vo, in the year 1711. 

le] Some nations were without temples, ſuch as the 
Perſians, Gauls, Germans, and Bretons, who performed their 
religious worſhip in the open air, or in the ſhady retreats of 
conſecrated proves, 

lr] See Ax N OBIUs adv, Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according 
to the edition of Heraldus. See alſo AucusTin De civitate 
Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxxiii z and the Mi/epogon of the emperer ]v- 
LIAN, p. 361, according to the edition of Spanheim. 
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rites celebrated in ſecret by the Greeks and ſeve- 
ral eaſtern nations, to which a very ſmall number 
were allowed acceſs. Theſe were commonly 
called myſteries; and the perſons who deſired to 
be initiated therein, were obliged previouſly to 
exhibit ſatisfactory proofs of their fidelity and pa- 
tience, by paſſing through various trials and cere- 
monies of the moſt diſagreeable kind. The ſecret 
of theſe inſtitutions was kept in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner, as the initiated could not reveal any thing 
that paſſed in them without expoſing their lives to 
the moſt imminent danger [s]; and that is the 
reaſon why, at this time, we are fo little ac- 
quainted with the true nature and the real de- 
ſign of theſe hidden rites. It 1s, however, well 
known, that, in ſome of thoſe myſteries, many 
things were tranſacted, that were contrary both to 
real modeſty and outward decency. And, indeed, 
from the whole of the Pagan rites, the intelligent 
few might eaſily learn, that the divinities gene- 
rally worſhipped, were rather men famous for their 

vices, than diſtinguiſhed by virtuous and worthy i 
deeds []. "x 
XIII. It is, at leaſt, certain, that this religion 
had not the leaſt influence towards the exciting or 
nouriſhing ſolid and true virtue in the minds of 
men. For the gods and goddeſſes, to whom 
public homage was paid, exhibited to their wor- 
ſhippers rather examples of egregious crimes, 
than of uſeful and illuſtrious virtues [4]. The 
gods, % 
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[s] See Crarkson on the Liturgier, § iv. p. 36. as alſo 
Meuksius, De myſteriis Eleufiniis. 4 
[] See Cicero Diſput. Tuſceulan, lib, ii. cap. xiii. 
I] There is a very remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in 
the Tri/tia of Ovid, book the ſecond, beginning at line 287. 
* Quis locus eſt templis auguſtior ? hxc quoque vitet, 
In culpam fi quz eſt ingenioſa ſuam. 
«« Cum ſteterit Jovis æde: Jovis ſuccurret in zde, 
** Quam multas matres fecerit ille Deus, 


«© Proxims 
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in power and immortality ; but, in every thing 
eiſe, they were conſidered as their equals. The 
prieſts were little ſolicitous to animate the people 
to a virtuous conduct, either by their precepts or 
their example; nay, they plainly enough declared, 
that all that was eſſential to the true worſhip of the 
gods, was contained only in the rites and inſtitu- 
tions which the people had received by tradition 
from their anceſtors [w]. And as to what re- 
garded the rewards of virtue and the puniſhment 
of vice after this preſent life, the general notions 
ZE were partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often 
more proper to adminiſter indulgence to vice, 
than encouragement to virtue. Hence, the wiſer 
part of mankind, about the time of CurisT's 
birth, looked upon this whole ſyſtem of religion 
d, Jas a juſt object of ridicule and contempt. 
it RE XIV. The conſequences of this wretched theo- 
e- logy were a univerſal corruption of manners, 
ir which diſcovered itſelf in the impunity of the 
y AE moſt flagitious crimes [x]. JuvxxAL and PR- 
sius among the Latins, and Lucian among the 
BW Greeks, bear teſtimony to the juſtice of this 
heavy accuſation. It is alſo well known, that no 
public law prohibited the ſports of the gladiators, 
* the exerciſe of unnatural luſts, the licentiouſneſs 


% Proxima adoranti Junonia templa ſubibit, 
% Pellicibus multis hanc doluiſſe Deam. 

*© Pallade conſpecta, natum de crimine virgo 
*« Suſtulerit quare, quæret Ericthoniom.“ 

[w] See BAR BEYRAc's Preface to his French tranſlation of 
PurFenDoORE's Sytem of the Law of Nature and Nations, 5 vi. 
p · 21. of the laſt edition. 

[x] The corrupt manners of thoſe who lay in the darkneſs 
of idolatry are deſcribed, in an ample and affecting manner, 
in the firſt of CyParian's epiſtles. See alſo on this ſubject 
CarNnEeL. Apami Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante prædica- 
rienem Evangelii moribus, This is the fifth diſcourſe of a col- 


lection publiſhed by that learned writer at Groningen, 1712, 
in Quarto, 


of 
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of divorce, the cuſtom of expoſing infants, and 
of procuring abortions, nor the frontleſs atrocity i 
of conſecrating publicly ſtews and brothels to cer- WY 
tain divinities [5]. 7 
XV. Such as were not ſunk in an unaccount- 
able and brutiſh ſtupidity, perceived the defor- 
mity of theſe religious ſyſtems. To theſe the 
crafty prieſts addreſſed two conſiderations, to pre- 
vent their incredulity and to diſpel their doubts. 
The firſt was drawn from the miracles and pro- 
digies which, they pretended, were daily wrought 
in the temples, before the ſtatues of the gods and 
heroes that were placed there; and the ſecond 
was deduced from oracles and divination, by 
which they maintained that the ſecrets of futurity 
were unfolded through the interpoſition of the 
gods. In both theſe points the cunning of the 
prieſts impoſed miſerably upon the ignorance of 
the people; and if the diſcerning few ſaw the 
cheat, they were obliged, from a regard to their 
own ſafety, to laugh with caution, ſince the prieſts 
were even ready to accule, before a raging and 
ſuperſtitious multitude, thoſe who diſcovered their 
religious frauds, as rebels againſt the majeſty of 
the immortal gods. 4 
XVI. At the time of CarisT's appearance up- 
on earth, the religion of the Romans, as well as 
their arms, had extended itſelf through a great 
part of the world. This religion muſt be known 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the Grecian ſu- 
perſtitions [=]: In ſome things, indeed, it differs 
from them; for the Romans, beſides the inſtitu- 
tions which NuMa and others had invented witch 


[3] See Dr. Joux LELaxp's excellent account of the reli- 
gious ſentiments, moral conduct, and future proſpects of the 
Pagans, in his large work entitled, The Advantage and Neceſſity 
of the Chriſtian Revelation. 2 

[z] See Dionys1us HaLicarn. Antig. Rem. lib. vi. 
cap. IXxii. p. 460. tom. i. Edit. Hudſon. 
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3 political views, added ſeveral Italic and Hetrurian C EN . 
iions to the Grecian fables, and gave alſo to the p x. 
WE oyptian deities a place among their own [a]. — 
XVII. In the provinces ſubjected to the Ro- The Ro- 
van government, there aroſe a new kind of reli- mans intro 
ion, formed by a mixture of the antient rites of on rite 
he conquered nations with thoſe of the Romans, Tons tho 
heſe nations, who, before their ſubjection, had quered a- 
heir own gods, and their own particular religious . 
nſtitutions, were perſuaded, by degrees, to admit 


nto their worſhip a great number of the ſacred 
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|} Sites and cuſtoms of their conquerors. The view 

d t the Romans, in this change, was not only to 

y Ponfirm their authority by the powerful aid of re- 

y igion, but alſo to aboliſh the inhuman rites which 

e ere performed by many of the barbarous nations 

e ho had received their yoke.; and this change 

as effected partly by the prudence of the victors, 

e partly by the levity of the vanquiſhed, and by 

r heir ambition to pleaſe their new maſters. 

XVIII. When, from the ſacred rites of the an- Syſtems of 
dient Romans, we pals to a review of the other _——_ 
ir religions that prevailed in the world, we ſhall find that of the 
f that the moſt remarkable may be properly divided I. 
Into two clafſes, of which the one will compre- 
hend the religious ſyſtems which owe their exiſt- 

s ence to political views; and the other, thoſe which 

t gcem to have been formed for military purpoſes. 

n In the former claſs may be ranked the religions of 


oft of the eaſtern nations, eſpecially of the Per- 
Sans, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to 
have been ſolely calculated for the preſervation 
of the ſtate, the ſupporting of the royal authority 
And grandeur, the maintenance of public peace, 
and the advancement of civil virtues, Under the 
military claſs may be comprehended the religious 
yſtem of the northern nations; ſince all the tra- 
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e E N r. ditions that we find among the Germans, the Bre- 

PA + 1. tons, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 

——— divinities, have a manifeſt tendency to excite and 
nouriſh fortitude and ferocity, an inſenſibility of Wi 
danger, and a contempt of life. An attentive in- 
quiry into the religions of theſe reſpective nations, 
will abundantly verify what is here aſſerted. v7 

The wiſer XIX. None of theſe nations, indeed, ever ar- 

among the rived at ſuch an exceſs of univerſal barbarity and i 


heathens 


could not ignorance, as not to have ſome diſcerning men 
nes i, among them, who were ſenſible of the extrava- Wl 
gance of all theſe religions. But of theſe ſaga. 


* 4 1 


cious obſervers, ſome were deſtitute of the weight 


and authority, that were neceſſary to remedy theſe 2 
over-grown evils; and others wanted the will 
to exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. Andi 
the truth is, none of them had wiſdom equal to 
ſuch a ſolemn and arduous enterprize. This ap- 
pears manifeſtly from the laborious, but uſeleſ 
efforts of ſome of the Greek and Roman philoſo- 
phers againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions. Theſe ve- 
nerable ſages delivered, in their writings, mam 
ſublime things concerning the nature of God, andi 
the duties incumbent upon men; they diſputed 
with ſagacity againſt the popular religion; but tl 
all this they added ſuch chimerical notions, andi 
ſuch abſurd ſubtilties of their own, as may ſerve 
to convince us, that it belongs to God alone, and 
not to man, to reveal the truth without any mix 
ture of impurity or error. FT 

Two kinds XX. About the time of CarisT's. appearance 

833 upon earth, there were two kinds of philoſophy 

2 which prevailed among the civilized nations. One 

Cusier's WAS the philoſophy of the Greeks, adopted allo 

birth, by the Romans; and the other, that of the Orien- 

. tals, which had a great number of votaries in Peri 
ia, Syria, Chaldza, Egypt, and even among th 
Jews. The former was diſtinguiſhed by thi 
limple title of philoſophy. The latter was hc 
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-oored with the more pompous appellation of C EN r. 
ience, or knowledge [I, ſince thoſe who embraced pr x, 


(his latter ſe& pretended to be the reftorers fl 
Ine knowledge of God, which was loſt in the 

- Sorld [el. The followers of both theſe ſyſtems, 

„ MM conſequence of vehement diſputes and diſſen- 

Pons about ſeveral points, ſubdivided themſelves | 

- Wo a variety of ſets. It is, however, to be | 
d pſerved, that all the ſets of the oriental phi- 

en ſophy deduced their various tenets from one 


ndamental principle, which they held in com- 
on; whereas the Greeks were much divided even 


4. 8 
ht vout the firſt principles of ſcience. 
ſe * As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of 


il 8c oriental philoſophy, we ſhall confine ourſelves 

1d ere to the doctrines taught by the Grecian ſages; 
Ind ſhall give ſome account of the various ſects ) 

to which they were divided, 

XXI. Among the Grecian ſects, there were Some of the 

me which declared openly againſt all religion; d 

d others, who, though they acknowledged a verfve of all 


Wcity, and admitted a religion, yet caſt a cloud %. 


nl 

ty over the truth, inſtead of exhibiting it in its ge- 
cd MWvine beauty and luſtre, 

to Of the former kind were the Epicureans and 
and cademics. The Epicureans maintained, © That 
rye the world aroſe from chance; that the gods 


WE (whoſe exiſtence they did not dare to deny) 
ix neither did, nor could, extend their providen- 
tial care to human affairs; that the ſoul was 
mortal; that pleaſure [d] was to be regarded as 
| te the 


nes W > [5] r. {ences in the Greek fignifies ſcience, or Inc - 
4 age, and from hence came the title of Gnoltics, which this 

en- <= proous ſect claimed as due to their ſuperior light and 
enetration in divine things. | 

Per [e] St. Paul mentions and condemns both theſe kinds of y 


thebiloſophy; the Greek, in the Zpi/le to the Celaſfans, ii. 8. and 


the < Oriental, or Gnoſis, in the Fir/t Epilile to Timothy, vi. 20. 
hc (7 [4] The ambiguity of the word pleaſure has produced 
red pany diſputes in the explication of the Epicurean ſyttem. 
Vol, I, D | If 


1 r. 5 the ultimate end of man; and that virtue was 
Parr 1, neither worthy of eſteem nor choice, but with a 
7 yew to its attainment,” The Academics aſ- 


Others cor- 


The Arifto- 
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ſerted the impoſlibility of arriving at truth, and 
held it uncertain, © Whether the gods exiſted or 
« not; whether the ſoul was mortal or immor- 
« tal; whether virtue were preferable to vice, 
« or vice to virtue.” Theſe two ſects, though 
they ſtruck at the foundations of all religion, 
were the moſt numerous of all others at the birth 
of CyrisT, and were particularly encouraged by 
the liberality of the rich, and the protection of 
thoſe in power [e]. 2 
XXII. We obſerved in the preceding ſection, 
that there was another kind of philoſophy, in 
which religion was admitted, but which was, at 
the ſame time, deficient by the obſcurity it caſt 
upon truth. Under the philoſophers of this claſs, 
may be reckoned the Platoniſts, the Stoics, and 
the followers of ArrsToTLE, whole ſubtile diſpu- 
tations concerning God, religion, and the ſocial 
duties, were of little ſolid uſe to mankind. The 
nature of God, as it is explained by ArrsToTLE WR. 
is ſomething like the principle that gives motion 


If by pica/ure, be underſtood only /enſual gratifications, the 
tenet here advanced is indiſputably monſtrous. But if it be 
taken in a larger ſenſe, and extended to intellectual and moral WM 
objects; in what does the ſcheme of Epicurus, with reſpe& to 
virtue, differ from che opinions of thoſe Chriſtian philoſopher, 
who maintain that ſelſ-love is the only ſpring of all human a,, 
fections and adtions? 1 
[e] That of the Epicureans was, however, the moſt dume- 

rous of the two, as appears from the teſtimony of Cictro, Dt 
finibus, &c. lib. i. cap, vii. hb. ii. cap, xiv. Diſput, Tuſculan 
lib. v. cap. x. Hence the complaint, which JuvexAau makes 
in his x Itch Satire, of the Atheiſm that prevailed at Rome, in 
thoſe excellent words : C | 

«« Sunt in fortunz qui caſibus omnia ponunt, 

Et nullo eredudt mundum reQore moveri, 

„ Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni; 

* Atique ideo intrepidi quzcunque altaria tangunt.“ 


to 


oe” 
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> a machine; it is a nature happy in the con- CEN r. 

emplation of itſelf, and entirely regardleſs of p, A z, 

uman affairs; and ſuch a divinity, who differs 

put little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea- 

Wonably be the object either of love or fear. With 

eſpect to the doctrine of this philoſopher con- 

erning the human ſoul, it is uncertain, to ſay no 

nore, whether he believed its immortality or 

ot [f]. What then could be expected from 

ch a philoſophy ? could any thing ſolid and ſa- 

factory, in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped 

Wor from a ſyſtem which excluded from the uni- 

erſe a divine Providence, and infinuated the 

Mortality of the human ſoul ? | 

= XXII. The god of the Stoics has ſomewhat The $toice, 

Wore majeſty, than the divinity of ArIsSTOTLE ; 

or is he repreſented by thoſe philoſophers as ſit- 

Ing above the ſtarry heavens in a ſupine indo- 

ace, and a perfect inattention ro the affairs of : 
Wc univerſe. Yet he is deſcribed as a corporeal 

Wcing, united to matter by a neceſſary connexion, 

nd ſubject to the determinations of an immu- 

ble fate, ſo that neither rewards nor puniſhments 

n properly proceed from him [ g]. The — 
2 alſo 


[/] See the notes upon Cubwonrn's Iatellichual Syſtem 
%% Univerſe, which Dr. Mos 81M ſubjoined to his Latin 
Wanſlation of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. 
W 1171. See alſo upon the ſame ſubjedt Mouxc uus Plan Theo- 
7% di Pyrbagorijme, tom. i. p. 79. | | 

he] Thus is the ſtoical doctrine of fate generally repre- 
Dated; but not more generally, than unjuſtly, Their fatum, 

hen carefully and attentively examined, ſeems to have fignt- 
d no more, in the intention of the wiſeſt of that ſeR, than 
e plan of government formed originally in the divine mind, 
plan all wiſe and perſect; and from which, of conſequence, 
e Supreme Being, morally ſpeaking, can never depart. 80 
at when Jupiter 18 ſaid by the Stoics to be ſubjeR to immu» 
ble fate, this means no more than that he is ſubje& to the 
iſdom of his own counſels, and acts ever in conformity with 
s ſupreme perfeRtions, The following remarkable paſſage of 
NECa, drawn from the Vth chapter of his bock De Provi- 
g D 2 dent ia, 
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CE NT. alſo know that, in the philoſophy of this ſect, the 6 
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exiſtence of the ſoul was confined to a certain pe- 
riod of time. Now it is manifeſt, that theſe 
tenets remove, at once, the ſtrongeſt motives to 2 
virtue, and the moſt powerful reſtraints upon vice; 1 
and, therefore, the ſtoical ſyſtem may be conſi- 
dered as a body of ſpecious and pompous doctrine, 1 1 
but, at the ſame time, as a body without nerves, 
or any principles of conſiſtence and vigour. 8 
XXIV. Præro is generally looked upon as ſu- 
perior to all the other philoſophers in wiſdom; 
and this eminent rank does not ſeem to have been 
undeſervedly conferred upon him. He taught 
that the univerſe was governed by a being, glo- 
rious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed of 2 
perfect liberty and independence. He extended 
allo the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
mewed them, in futurity, proſpects adapted to 
excite their hopes, and to work upon their fears. 
His doctrine, er Beg beſides the weakneſs of 
the foundations on which it reſts, and the obſcu- 
rity with which it is often expreſſed, has likewiſe 
many other conſiderable defects. It og 
the Supreme Creator of the world as deſtitute 0: 
many perfections [VI, and confined to a certain 
determinate portion of ſpace, Its deciſions, witty 


dentia, is ſufficient to confirm the explication we have ber 
given of the Hical fate, Ille ipſe omnium conditor et redo 
ie quidem FATA, fed ſequitur. Semper PARET ON 1 
« {emel jussir.“ 5 
] This accuſation ſeems to be carried too far by D. 1 
MosHeim. It is not ſtrittly true, that the doctrine of Para 
repreſents the Supreme Being as deſtitute of many perfection. 
On the contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently ac I 
knowledged by that philoſopher. What probably gave o 
caſion to this animadverſion of our learned author, was the er: 
roneous notion of Pra ro, concerning the invincible malignil!i 
and corruption of matter, which the divine power had not bees, 
ſufficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notion 15 
indeed, injurious to the omnipotence of God, yet it is not ſu- 
ficient to Jultify the cenſure now under conſideration, 4 
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reſpe& to the ſoul, and dæmons, are too much C E x. 
adapted to beget and nouriſh ſuperſtition. Nor 5 . 


"87 


will the moral philoſophy of PLaTo appear worthy — 


of ſuch a high degree of admiration, if we atten- 


tively examine and compare together 1ts various 
parts, and reduce them to their principles [i]. 


We. A 


XXV. As then, in theſe different ſects, there EeleQice, 


were many things maintained that were highly 
unreaſonable and abſurd; and as a contentious 


5 G cpicic of oppoſition and diſpute prevailed among 


them all; certain men of true diſcernment, and 
of moderate characters, were of opinion, that none 
of theſe ſects were to be adhered to in all matters, 
but that it was rather wiſe to chuſe and extract 
out of each of them ſuch tenets and doctrines as 
were good and reaſonable, and to abandon and 
reject the reſt. This gave riſe to a new form of 
philoſophy in Egypt, and principally at Alexan— 
{ria, which was called the Eclectic, whoſe founder, 
according to fome, was PoTamon, an Alexan- 
drian, though this opinion is not without its diffi- 
culties. It appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony 
of PaiLo the Jew, who was himſelf one of this 
lect, that this philoſophy was in a flouriſhing ſtate 
at Alexandria, when our Saviour was upon the 
earth, The Eclectics held Pr Aro in the higheſt 
eſteem, though they made no ſeruple to join with 
his doctrines, whatever they thought conformable 
to reaſon in the tenets and opinions of the other 
philoſophers [&]. | 


XXVI. The attentive reader will eaſily con- The ufe of 
clude, from the ſhort view that we have here 1b. ge. 


given of the miſerable ſtate of the world at the 


] There is an ample account of the deſects of the Platonic 
philoſophy in a work entitled, D:fenſe des Peres accuſes de Pla- 
enfin, par FRANC. Bat Tus: but there is more learning than 
accuracy in that performance. 

See Goos. OHEARIUs, De phile/ophia Felratica, Jac. 


Dvenra, and others. 8 
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birth of CarisT, that mankind, in this period offi 
darkneſs and corruption, ftood highly in need offi 
ſome divine teacher to convey to the mind rv 
and certain principles of religion and wiſdom, ani 
to recal wandering mortals to the ſublime path 
of piety and virtue. The conſideration of thi 
wretched condition of mankind will be alſo ſingu- 
larly uſeful to thoſe who are not ſufficiently ac 
quainted with the advantages, the comforts, and 
the ſupport, which the ſublime doctrines of Chriſt. 
ianity are ſo proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, 
relation, and circumſtance of life. A ſet of mi- 
ſerable and unthinking creatures treat with negli- 


4 


gence, nay ſometimes with contempt, the religion 
of Jesus, not conſidering that they are indebrecgl 
to it for all the good things which they 1a un- 


gratefully enjoy. 


— 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the civil and religious State of the IRWwã IAI 
NaTion at the birth of CHRIST. 1 


I. T HE ſtate of the Jews was not much better 

than that of the other nations at the time 
of Cuxisr's appearance in the world. They werf 
governed by HEROPD, who was himſelf a tributary 
to the Roman people. This prince was ſurnamedi 
the GREAT (ſurely from no other circumſtanceſ 
than the greatneſs of his vices), and his govern-i 
ment was a yoke of the molt vexatious and 
oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and 
overbearing temper, he drew upon hirnſelf then 
averſion of all, not excepting thoſe wha lived 
upon his bounty. By a mad luxury and an at- 


mm Wl n at 


together with the molt profuſe and immoderateY 
largeſſes, he exhauſted the treaſures of that mi- 
ſerable 
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4 >rable nation. Under his adminiſtration, and 


hat licentious people [/]. In a word, Judæa, 
ui overned by HRO D, groaned under all that cor- 
option, which might be expected from the 
Authority and the example of a prince, who, 
though a Jew in outward profeſſion, was, in point 
Mf morals and practice, a contemner of all laws 
human and divine. 
8 1I. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans 
„nivided the government of Paleſtine between his 
ons. In this diviſion the one half of Judæa was 
Woven to ARCHELAUS, with the title of Exarch; 
and the other was divided between his two bro- 
Withers, AxrTipAs and PHiLip. ARCHELAUS was a 
Wcorrupt and wicked prince, and followed the 
example of his father's crimes in ſuch a manner, 
rhat the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous ad- 
WWniniſtration, laid their complaints and grievances 
before AvcusTus, who delivered them from their 
Woppreſior, by baniſhing him from his dominions 
about ten years after the death of Hztrop the 
rar. The kingdom of this dethroned prince 


ter was reduced to the form of a province, and added 
imeſch to the juriſdiction of the governor of Syria, to the 
verehggreat detriment of the Jews, whoſe heavieſt cala- 
car {Wmities were owing to this change, and whoſe 
med final deſtruction was its undoubted effect in the 
ance h appointment of Providence. 

ern. III. However ſevere the authority was, which 
and che Romans exerciſed over the Jews, yet it did 
and | | 

the [2] See on this ſubject, Ca Is T. Noli Hifforia Idumea, 
weed which is annexed to Havercauy's edition of Joſephus, vol. ii. 
\ af- . 333. See alſo Basxacs, Hiſtoire der Fuifs, tom. i. part J. 


p. 27. Norts, Cenotaph. Fiſan. Pribeaux, Hiflery of the 
Jews; CELLARiUs, his Hiſtoria Herodum, in the firſt part of 


rate s Academical Differtatior 8, p. 297; and above all, Jos» 
mi- us the Jewiſh Hiſtorian. 


able D 4 not 
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not extend to the entire ſuppreſſion of all their 
civil and religious privileges. The Jews were, 
in ſome meaſure, governed by their own laws, and 
they were permitted the enjoyment of the reli. 
gion they had received from the glorious founder 
of their church and flate, The adminiſtration Ml 
of religious ceremonies was committed, as before, B | 
to the high-prieſt, and to the ſanhedrim; ; to thei 
former of whom the order of the prieſts and le- < 
vites was in the uſual ſubordination ; and the 
form of outward worſhip, except in a very = 
points, had ſuffered no viſible change. But, onf 
the other hand, it is impoſſible to expreſs the 
inquietude and diſguſt, the calamities and vex- Z 
ations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from z 
the preſence of the Romans, whom their religion 
obliged them to look upon as a polluted and 'F 
idolatrous people, and, in a more particulal 
manner, from the avarice and cruclty of the Præ- 
tors, and the frauds and extortions of the Pub- 
licans. So that, all things conſidered, their con- 
dition, who lived under the government of the 
other ſons of HERO D, was much more ſupportable 
than the ſtate of thoſe, who were umnmediatel;il 
ſubject to the Roman juriſdiction, 4 
IV. It was not, however, from the Romani 
alone, that the calamities of this miſerable people 2 
proceeded. Their own rulers multiplied thei , 
vexations, and hindered them from enjoying an 
little comforts that were left to them by the RoY 
man magiſtrates. The leaders of the people, and 
the chief prieſts, were, according to the account 
of Joskynus, profligate wretches, who had pur 
chaſed their places by bribes, or by acts of in} 
quity, and who maintained their ill- -acquireY 
authority by the moſt flagitious and abominabi 
crimes. The ſubordinate and inferior member 
were infected with the corruption of the head 


the prieſts, and thoſe who poſſeſſed any ſhado'fi 
0 
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Wioned to the higheſt degree; while the multi- 
Wrude, ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran 
Wheadlong into every ſort of iniquity, and by their 
*X endleſs ſeditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
BD againſt them both the juſtice of God, and the 
WE vengeance of men. 
= V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in 
Palestine, viz. the Jewiſh and the Samaritan, 
vhoſe reſpective followers beheld thoſe of the 
oppoſite ſect with the utmoſt averſion. The 
ewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our view in the 
books of the Old Tenament; but at the time 
of CurisT's appearance, it had loſt much of its 
original nature, and of its primitive aſpect. 
Errors of a very pernicious kind had infected the 
hole body of the people, and the more learned 
part of the nation were divided upon points of 
che higheſt conſequence. All looked for a deli- 
MS vcrer, but not for ſuch a one as God had pro- 
Smiſed. Inſtead of a meek and ſpiritual Saviour, 
WT they expected a formidable and warlike prince, to 
break off their chains, and ſet them at liberty from 
the Roman yoke. All regarded the whole of 
religion, as conſiſting in the rites appointed by 


acts of duty towards the Gentiles, They were 
all horribly unanimous in excluding from the 
hopes of eternal life all the other nations of the 
WF world; and, as a conſequence of this odious ſyſ- 
tem, they treated them with the utmoſt rigour 
Hand inhumanity, when any occaſion was offered 
them. And beſides theſe corrupt and vicious 
8 principles, there prevailed among them ſeveral 


divine nature, inviſible powers, magic, Sc. 
which they had partly brought with them from 
the Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from 

| e the 


Moses, and in the performance of ſome external 
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the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who lived 6 

in their neighbourhood, 7 
VI. Religion had not a better fate among the 
learned, than among the multitude. The ſu. 
reilious doctors, who vaunted their profound 
i Din of the law, and their deep ſcience in 
rious ſets, {piritual and divine things, were conſtantly ſhew- 
ing their fallibility and their ignorance by their | 
religious differences, and were divided into 26 
great variety of ſects. Of theſe ſets three have, 

in a great meaſure, eclipſed the reſt, both by the 3 
number of their adherents, and alſo by the weight i 

and authority which they acquired. Theſe were 

the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes Im]. 


The three 
famous Jews 
11h {cs di- 
vided upon 


various 


points ; 


There is frequent mention made of the two for- 
mer in the ſacred writings; but the knowledge 
of the rites and doctrines of the latter, is to be 
derived from Joskrnus, PaiLo, and other hiſto- Wi 
rians. Theſe three illuſtrious ſects agreed in the 
fundamental principles of the Jewiſh religion, 
while, at the ſame time, they were involved in 
endleſs diſputes upon points of the higheſt im- 
portance, and about matters in which the ſalvation 
of mankind was directly concerned; and their 
controverſies could not but be highly detrimen- 
tal to the rude and illiterate multitude, as every 
one mult eaſily perceive. 

VII. It may not be improper to mention here 
ſome of the principal matters that were debated 
among theſe famous ſects. One of the main 
points of controverſy was: Mpelber the wR1TTEN 
Law alone, was of divine authority, The Phari- 


[m] Beſides theſe more illuſtrious ſets, there were ſeveral 
of inferior note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time 
of Cugisz's appearance, The Herodians are mentioned by 
the ſacred writers, the Gaulonites by Joszruus, and others 
by Erirfhaxius and HetGrsrteppus in Ev3tgsius; nor is it 
rational to look upon thele {ects as fictitious, 


ſees 
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ſees added to this law another, which had been C E & f. 


received by oral tradition. This the Sadducees p, Wy L 


and Eſſenes rejected as of no authority, and ad- 
hered to the written law as the only divine rule 
W of obedience. They differed alſo in their opi— 


while the Phariſees attributed to the ſacred text a 
double ſenſe, one of which was obvious, regard» 
ing only the words, and another myſterious, re- 
lating ro the intimate nature of the hingt 
exp reſſed; and while the Sadducees maintained 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, 
than that which was contained in the ſignification 
&f the words; the Eſſenes, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of that ſect, entertained an opinion different 
irom both of theſe. They aſſerted, in their jar- 
gon, that the words of the law were abſolutely 
void of all power, and that the things expreſſed 
by them, were the images of holy and celeſtial 
objects. Theſe litigious ſubtilties and unintelli- 
givic wranglings, about the nature and ſenſe of 
the divine word, were ſucceeded by a contro- 
verſy of the greateſt moment, concerning the 
rewards and puniſhments of the law, particularly 
with reſpect to their extent. The Phariſees were 
of opinion, that theſe rewards and puniſhments 
extended both to the ſoul and body, and that 
then duration was prolonged beyond the limits 
of this tranſitory ſtate, The Sadducees aſſigned 
to them the ſame period that concludes this 
mortal life. The Eſſenes differed from both; 
and maintained that future rewards and puniſh- 
ments extended to the foul alone, and not to the 


eral body, which they conſidered as a mats of malig- 
ime Bl Pant matter, and as the priſon of the immortal 
] by ſpirit, 

hers 


VIII. Theſe differences, in matters of ſuch 
vait conſequence, between the three famous ſes 
above mentioned, produced nong of thoſe inju- 


Jurioug 


nions concerning the true ſenſe of the law. For, 


But exer- 
ciſ d reciĩ- 
arocal tole- 
ration to- 
warts each 
other, 
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rious and malignant effects, which are too often 
ſeen to ariſe from religious controverſies. Bu 
ſuch, as have any acquaintance with the hiſtory 
of theſe times, will not be ſo far deceived by this al 
ſpecious appearance of moderation, as to aut. 4 
bute it to noble or generous principles. They 
will look through the fair outſide, and fee that I I 
their mutual fears of each other were the latent] 5 
reaſon of this apparent charity and mutual for- 
bearance. The Sadducees enjoyed the favour il 
and protection of the great. The Phariſees, on 3 
the other hand, were extremely high in e 


eſteem of the multitude. And hence they wert 


both ſecured againſt the attempts of each other, 
and lived in peace, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their religious ſentiments. The government 4 
of the Romans contributed alſo to the main-Y 3 
tenance of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, 

as they were ever ready to ſuppreſs and puniſh 


* 


whatever had the appearance ot tumult and ſedi- 
tion. We may add to all chis, chat the Saddu-W 3 
cean principles rendered that ſect naturally aver: 
to all ſorts of altercation and tumult. Libertiniſn 
has for its objects eaſe and pleaſure, and chuſe 
rather to ſlumber in the arms of a fallacious ſecu- 
rity, than to expoſe itſelf to the painful activity 3 
which is required both in the ſearch and in the 
defence of truth. 2} 
IX. The Eſſenes had little occaſion to pol 
with the other ſects, as they dwelt generally in 1 
rural ſolitude, far removed from the view and 
commerce of men. This ſingular ſect, Which 
was ſpread abroad through Syria, Egypt, and thei 
neighbouring countries, maintained, that religion 
conſiſted wholly in contemplation. and filence.| 1 
By a rigorous abſtinence alſo, and a variety of 
penitential exerciſes and mortifications, which 
they ſeem to have borrowed from the Egyp- 
tiansg 
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tians [1], they endeavoured to arrive at ſtill higher 
degrees of perfection in virtue. There prevailed, 
) BW however, among the members of this ſect, a 
ED conſiderable difference both in point of opinion 
and diſcipline. Some paſſed their lives in a ſtate 
of celibacy, and employed their time in educating 
and inſtructing the children of others. Others 
Nembraced the ſtate of matrimony, which they 
EZ conſidered as lawful, when entered into with the 
ole deſign of propagating the ſpecies, and not to 
FF ſatisfy the demands of luſt. Thoſe of the Eſſenes 
who dwelt in Syria, held the poſſibility of ap- 
peaſing the deity by ſacrifices, though in a man- 
ner quite different from that of the Jews; by 
' Wwhich, however, it appears that they had not 
utterly rejected the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic 
law. But thoſe who wandered in the deſerts of 
set were of very different ſentiments: they 
a maintained, that no offering was acceptable to 
God but that of a ſerene and compoſed mind, ad- 
8 clicted to the contemplation of divine things; and 
"Tt is manifeſt from hence, that they looked upon 
the law of Moſes as an allegorical ſyſtem of ſpi- 
ritual and myſterious truths, and renounced in its 
explication all regard to the outward letter [o]. 
KX. The Therapeutæ, of whom PriLo the Jew 
makes particular mention in his treatiſe concern- 
ing Contemplative Life, are ſuppoſed to have been 


& 
"= 
= 
* 1 


5 4 a branch of this ſect. From this notion aroſe 
wy 4 the diviſion of the Eſſenes into theoretical and: 
10 Peadbical. The former of theſe were wholly de- 


WT voted to contemplation, and are the ſame with 
che Therapeute; while the latter employed a 


wo part of their time in the performance of the du- 
- I ; . 

'y ot : ; 
Mon 7 La] See the annotations of Holſlenius to Porphyry's Life of 


Pythagoras, p. 11, of the edition publiſhed by Kulter. 

| [0] See Mos 61's obſervations on a ſmall treatiſe of the 
4 learned CupwokrTHn's, concerning the true notion of the 
Lord 8 ſupper, P- +. 
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c EN FT. ties of active life. Whether this diviſion be 
Parr 1. ACCUrate or not, is a matter which I will not take 


upon me to determine. But I ſee nothing in the 


The moral 
doctrine of 
theic les, 


laws or manners of the Therapeutæ, that ſhould 


lead us to conſider them as a branch of the Eſ. 


ſenes; nor indeed has PxiLo aſſerted any ſuch 2 


thing. There may have been, ſurely, many other 
fanatical tribes among the Jews, beſides that of 
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the Eſſenes; nor Mould a reſemblance of prin- 9 


ciples always induce us to make a coalition of 


ſects. It is, however, certain, that the The- 
rapeutæ were neither Chriſtians nor Egyptians, 
as ſome have erroneouſly imagined. They were 
undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in that 
title, and ſtyled themſelves, with particular af- 
fectation, the true diſciples of Mosks, though 
their manner of life was equally repugnant to the 
inſtitutions of that great lawgiver and to the 
dictates of right reaſon, and ſhewed them to be 
a tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed Enthu- 


ſiaſts [p]. 


XI. None of theſe ſects, indeed, ſeemed to 
have the intereſts of real and true piety at heart; 
nor were their principles and diſcipline at all 
adapted to the advancement of pure and ſubſtan- 
tial virtue. The Phariſees courted popular ap- 
plauſe by a vain oſtentation of pretended ſanctity, 
and an auſtere method of living, while, in 
reality, they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, and 
were inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſ- 
poſitions, with which our Saviour frequently re- 
proaches them. They alfo treated with more 
veneration the commandments and traditions of 
men, than the ſacred precepts and laws of 


o The principal writers, who have given accounts of the 
Therapeutz, are mentioned by lo. AirerT Fapricivs in 
the ivth chapter of his Lax Salutarir Evaxgelii toto orbe ex0- 


rien, p. 55. 
n - God. 
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0 Cod [4]. The Sadducees, by denying a future c EN 7. 


tate of rewards and puniſhments, removed, at 


e * . . 

Ponce, the moſt powerful incentives to virtue, and 
àtche moſt effectual reſtraints upon vice, and thus 
. gave new vigour to every ſinful paſſion, and a 


h oll encouragement to the indulgence of every 
irregular deſire, As to the Effenes, they were a 
fanatical and ſuperſtitious tribe, who placed reli- 


of g a 2 
gion in a certain ſort of ſeraphic indolence, and, 
Mb looking upon piety to God as incompatible with 


any ſocial attachment to men, diſſolved, by this 
pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of hu- 
man ſociety. 

= XII. While then ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors 
and diſſenſions prevailed among thoſe, who aſ- 
ſumed the character and authority of perſons 
adiſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior ſanctity and wiſ- 
dom, it will not be difficult to imagine, how 
cotally corrupt the religion and morals of the 
multitude muſt have been. They were, ac- 
WE cordingly, ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance 


paar I, 


— 1 


The multi- 
tude ſunk in 
ſuperſtition, 
and cort up- 
tion. 


Pot God, and of divine things; and had no notion 


of any other way of rendering themſelves accept- 
able to the Supreme Being, than by ſacrifices, 
WE waſhings, and the other external rites and cere- 
monies of the Moſaic law. Hence proceeded 


”” What diſſolution of manners, and that profligate 
& wickedneſs, which prevailed among the Jews, 
4 during CurisT's miniftry upon earth. And 
c hence the Divine Saviour compares that people 
. % 2 flock of ſheep, which wandered without a 
e ſhepherd; and their doctors to men, who, though 
deprived themſelves of ſight, yet pretended to 


ew the way to others [7]. 
III. To all theſe corruptions, both in point 
Hof doctrine and practice, which reigned among 


] Matt, xxiii. 13, 14. Ke. 
le] Matt. x, 6. xv. 24, 25. Jahn ix. 39. 
the 
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Church [s]: and it 1s alſo certain, that many of 


The exter- 
nal worſhip 
of God cor- 
rupted al ſo 
by vain rites 
and human 
inventions. 


The External His rox Y of the Cuukch. 


the Jews at the time of CnrisT's coming, wel 
may add the attachment which many of them 
diſcovered to the tenets of the oriental philo- 
ſophy concerning the origin of the world, andf 
to the doctrine of the CAaBBALA, which was un- 
doubtedly derived from thence. That conſi-K 
derable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the 
errors of this fantaſtic ſyſtem, appears evidently, 
both from the books of the New Teſtament, 
and from the ancient hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
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the Gnoſtic ſects were founded by Jews. Thoſe 
among that degenerate people, who adopted this 
chimerical philoſophy, muſt have differed vaſtly Wl 
from the reſt in their opinions concerning the 
God of the Old Teſtament, the origin of the 
world, the character and doctrine of Moszks, and 
the nature and miniſtry of the Messtan ; ſince 
they maintained, that the creator of this world 
was a being different from the Supreme God, 
and that his dominion over the human race was 
to be deſtroyed by the Mxss1an. Every one 
muſt ſee that this enormous ſyſtem was fruitful 
of errors, deſtructive of the very foundations of 
Judaiſm. 

XIV. It any part of the Jewiſh religion was 
leſs disfigured and corrupted than the reſt, it 
was, certainly, the form of external worſhip, 
which was eſtabliſhed by the law of Moss. And 
yet many learned men have obſerved, that a 
great variety of rites were introduced into the 
ſervice of the temple, of which no traces are to 
be found in the ſacred writings. The inſtitution 
of theſe additional ceremonies was manifeſtly Wl 
owing to thoſe changes and revolutions, which ö 
rendered the Jews more converſant with the na- 
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[s] See Jon. Cur, Worr. Biblioth, Ebraica, vol. ii. lib. 
Vil, cap. 1. § ix. p. 200. 
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en. For when they ſaw the ſacred rites of the 
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ns round about them, than they had formerly c E x r. 


PA A 1 I. 
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— 
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lo- eeks and Romans, they were taken with ſeve- 
ma of the ceremonies that were uſed in the wor- 
1n-WWip of the heathen deities, and did not heſitate 
16. adopt them in the ſervice of the true God, 
the 8&4 add them as an ornament to the rites which 


ey had received by divine appointment [z}. 
XV. But whence ſuch enormous degrees of 


nt 

* rruption in that very nation which Gop had, in 
of WE peculiar manner, ſeparated from an idolatrous 
ofs World to be the depolitory of divine truth? Va- 
bisous cauſes may be aſſigned, in order to give a 
tly Wrcisfactory account of this matter. Firſt, It is 
the rain, that the anceſtors of thoſe Jews, who 
the NMved in the time of our Saviour, had brought from 
ind baldea, and the neighbouring countries, many 


travagant and idle fancies, which were utterly 
WWnknown to the original founders of the na- 
on [4]. The conqueſt of Ma, by ALEXANDER 
e GREAT, Was, allo, an event from which we 
ay date a new acceſſion of errors to the Jewiſh 
yſtem; ſince, in conſequence of that revolution, 
ie manners and opinions of the Greeks began to 
read themſelves among the Perſians, Syrians, 
rabians, and likewiſe among the Jews, who, 
efore that period, were entirely unacquainted 
1th letters and philoſophy. We may, further, 
ank among the cauſes that contributed to 
orrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, 
heir voyages into the adjacent countries, eſpe- 
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oo if aily Egypt and Phenicita, in purſuit of wealth. 

on if 

Hy l] See the learned work of SEN HA, De legibus Hebræo- 

ich * in the Ivth book of which he treats expreſsly of thoſe 
Wc brew rites which were bor:owed from the Gentile worſhip, 

na- ol 11. p. 1080, edition of Cambriage. 
. „ Sze Gabk's obſervations on Jamblichus, De myſteriis 

lib. gYptiorum, p. 205%, Joszruus acknowledges the ſame thing 
abis Few: Antiquities, book iii. ch. vii. 5 2. 
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CEN r. For, with the treaſures of theſe corrupt and ſu- 

1 perſtitious nations, they brought home alſo theit 

——— pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which 
were imperceptibly blended with their religious i 
ſyſtem. Nor ought we to omit, in this enu- Wl 
meration, the peſtilential influence of the wicked 
reigns of HEROD and his ſons, and the enormous 
inſtances of idolatry, error, and licentiouſneſs, Wi 
which this unhappy people had conſtantly before 
their eyes in the religion and manners of the 
Roman governors and ſoldiers, which, no doubt, il 
contributed much to the progreſs of their national 
ſuperſtition, and corruption of manners. We 
might add here many more facts and circum- W 
ſtances, to illuſtrate further the matter under 
conſideration ; but theſe will be readily ſuggeſted Bl 
to ſuch as have the leaſt acquaintance with the 
Jewiſh hiſtory from the time of the Maccabees, 

Ane es XVI. It is indeed worthy of obſervation, that, . 

rution, Corrupted as the Jews were with the errors and . 

{ume 7*- ſuperſtitions of the neighbouring nations, they . 

T / 


mains of 


pity were ſtill preſerved a zealous attachment to the law of BW; 
'o ©: found. Moss, and were extremely careful that it ſhould . 
not ſuffer any diminution. of its credit, or loſe 
any the leaſt degree of that veneration, that was 
due to its divine authority. Hence ſynagogues iſh 
were erected throughout the province of Jude, WW: 
in which the people aſſembled for the purpoſes . 
of divine worſhip, and to hear their doctors in- 
terpret and explain the holy ſcriptures. There e 
were, beſides, in the more populous towns, Wi: 
public ſchools, in which learned men were 
appointed to inſtruct the youth in the know- 
ledge of divine things, and alſo in other Wir 
branches of ſcience [ww]. And it is beyond all WW"! 
doubt, that theſe inſtitutions contributed to 


4 


[ww] See Ca ur. Vir IKA, De ſynagoga wetere, lib. ii. ros 
cap. v. p. 057. and lib, i. cap. v. p. 133. vii. p. 156. 
1 maintain 
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LF: 


o ſtem the torrent of abounding iniquity. 

XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine 
orſhip in the temple that was built on mount 
*2rizim, lay under the burthen of the ſame evils 
hat oppreſſed the Jews, with whom they lived 


Ja the bittereſt enmity, and were alſo, like them, 
„Highly inſtrumental in increaſing their own cala- 
re Wnities. We learn from the moſt authentic hiſ- 


ories of theſe times, that the Samaritans ſuffered 
Is much as the Jews, from troubles and diviſions 
Womented by the intrigues of factious ſpirits, 
Whough their religious ſects were yet leſs nu- 


n- Wnerous than thoſe of the latter. Their religion, 
er Wlſo, was much more corrupted than that of the 
ed News, as Cxr1sT himſelf declares in his conver- 
he ation with the woman of Samaria; though it 


Wppears, at the ſame time, that their notions 
Foncerning the offices and miniſtry of the Mxs— 


nd ran, were much more juſt and conformable to 
e ruth, than thoſe which were entertained at Je- 
of vſalem [x]. Upon the whole it is certain, that 


lie Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the 
Pentiles, with the ſacred doctrines of the Jews, 
. lx] CyrIsT inſinuates, on the contrary, in the ſtrongeſt 
N anner, the ſuperiority of the Jewiſh worſhip to that of the 
We. naritans, John iv. 22, See alſo, on this head, 2 Kings 
gu. 29. Ihe paſſage to which Dr. Mosi refers, as a 
; roof that the Samaritans had juſter notions of the Mess1A1 
4 an the Jews, is the 2;th verſe of the chapter of St. John, 
ready cited, where the woman of Samaria ſays to ISsus, 1 


Wow that MesSSlaH cometh which is called CurntsT: auen 
„ come, he avill tell us all things. But this paſlage ſeems 


O uch too vague to juſtify the concluſion of our learned hiſto- 
ther Nas. Beſides, the confeſſion of one perſon, who may poſ- 
all en have had ſome fingular and extraordinary advantages, 
ro ot a proof, that the nation in general entertained the ſame 


atiments. eſpecially ſince we know that the Samaritans had 
orrupted the ſervice of God by a profane mixture of the 


rolleſt idolatries. 
2 and 
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maintain the law in its primitive authority, and C n 7. 
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CENT. and were exceſlively corrupted by the idolatroy 
pin 1. cuſtoms of the Pagan nations | y]. 
— XVIII. The Jews multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, 
the eas ont that the narrow bounds of Paleſtine were no longe 
of Pa/efine, ſufficient to contain them. They poured, there. 
fore, their increaſing numbers into the neigh. 
bouring countries, and that with ſuch rapidity, 
that, at the time of CHRIST 's birth, there wall 
ſcarcely a province in the empire, where -the 
were not found carrying on commerce, and exert. 
ciling other lucrative arts, They were main- 
tained, in foreign countries, againſt injurioy 
treatment and violence, by the ſpecial edicts and 
protection of the magiſtrates [z]; and this, in 
deed, was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, in molf 
places, the remarkable difference of their religic 
and manners, from thoſe of the other nation 
expoſed them to the hatred and indignation q 
the ignorant and bigotted multitude, All thy 
appears to have been moſt ſingularly and wiſe 
directed by the adorable hand of an interpoſinf 
providence, to the end that this people, which; 
was the ſole depolitary of the true religion, an: 
of the knowledge of one Supreme God, bein 
ſpread abroad through the whole earth, might 
every where, by their example, a reproach i 
ſuperſtition, contribute in ſome meaſure to che 
it, and thus prepare the way for that yet full 
diſcovery of divine truth, which was to ſhin 


upon the world from the miniſtry and goſpel « 
the Son of God. 
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[o] Thoſe who defire an exact account of the princi 
authors that have written concerning the Samaritans, . 
find it in the learned work of Jo. GoTTLos CarPpzovil 
entitled, Critica S. Vet. Team. part II cap. iv. p. 595- 

[zee the account, publiſhed at Leyden 1712, by Ja 
Gzoxovius, of the Roman and Aſiatic edits in favour! 
the Jews, allowing them the free and ſecure exerciſe of tht 
religion, throughout all the cities of the Loſer Alia. 
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Ji. THE errors and diſorders, that we have now CENT. 
ty, been conſidering, required ſomething far „ . 
. . R T 1. 

wWüßzg above human wiſdom and power to diſpel and * 
bo move them, and to deliver mankind from the The birth of 


miſcrable ſtate to which they were reduced by 
them. Therefore, towards the concluſion of the 
eign of HeRoD the GREaT, the Son of God 
deſcended upon earth, and, taking upon him the 
human nature, appeared to men under the ſub— 
ime characters of an infallible teacher, an all- 
ſufficient mediator, and a ſpiritual and immortal 
ung. The place of his birth was Bethlehem, in 
the land of Paleſtine. The year, in which it 
appened, has not hitherio been fixed with cer- 
Wcinty, notwithſtanding the deep and laborious 
Wrcicarches of the learned on that matter, There 
Ws nothing ſurpriſing in this, when we conſider 
chat the firſt Chriſtians laboured under the ſame 
aifficulties, and were divided in their opinions, 

concerning the time of CHRIST's birth [a]. That 
WI iich appears moſt probable, is, that it hap- 
Wpened about a year and ſix months before the 
ccath of Hzzob, in the year of Rome 748, or 
49 [%]. The vacertainty, however, of this 
point is of no ſort of conſequence, We know 
that the SUN or RIGHTEOUSNESS has ſhone upon 
the world. And, though we cannot fix the pre- 
ciſe period in which he aroſe, this will not hin- 
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[4] The learned jlonx ALBE»T FaBn1Civs has collected 
all the opinions of the learned, concerning the year of 
Cusisr's birth, in his Bibliegraph. Autiguar. cap. vii. & ix. 
p. 187, | 

% Matt. iii. 2, &c. John i. 22, &c, 
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C ENT, der us from enjoying the direction and influence 
2 17 1. of his vital and ſalutary beams. 1 
— II. Four inſpired writers, who have tran 

The ae, mitted to us an account of the life and actions df I 
ven of FJesus CHRIST, mention particularly his birth 
Let. his lineage, his family, and his parents ; but hell 1 
infancy and ſay very little concerning his infancy and hu 
Rr earlier youth. Not long after his birth, ti 
was conducted by his parents into Egypt, thal 

he might be there out of the reach o Henov' 

cruelty [J. When he was but twelve years ol 

he diſputed, in the temple, with the moſt learnelf 

of the Jewiſh doors, concerning the fublinrii 

truths of religion. And the reſt of his life, until 

the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent in tui 
obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrateſ 

to the duties of filial obedience dJ. This is al 

that the wiſdom of God has permitted us 

know, with certainty, of Cukisr, before 8 

entered upon his public miniſtry; nor is th 

ſtory of his having followed the trade of hi 
adopted father JoszeH built upon any ſure found: 

tion. There have been, indeed, ſeveral writer 

who either through the levity of a wanton imag 

nation, or with a deſign to attract the admiration 

of the multitude, have invented a ſeries of t 

moſt extravagant and ridiculous fables, in ord 

to give an account of this obſcure part of thi 
Saviour” s life [e]. 

John, the III. Jrsus began his public miniſtry in hal 


fore-runrner 


} 


of the Me. thirtieth year of his age; and to render it mog 
dab. ſolemn and affecting to the Jews, a man, wholf 


name was JOHN, the ſon of a Jewiſh prieſt, 


ſc] Matt, ii. 13. by 

[4] Luke ii. 51, 52. 

ſe] See the account, which the abovementioned Aut 
Fansictes has given of theſe romantic triflers, in his Cos 
Apreryphus N. T. tom. i. 
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enclpcrſon of great gravity alſo, and much reſpected c E N T. 
Won account of the auſtere dignity of his life and ,, 
an manners, was commanded by God to proclaim _ 
1s ro the people the coming of the Mess1an, that 
irthiad been promiſed to their fathers. This extra- 
the ordinary man called himſelf the fore- runner of 
bi the Mess1an. Filled with a holy zeal and a di- 
eine fervour, he cried aloud to the Jewiſh nation 
tha to depart from their tranſgreſſions, and to purify 
ob their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
old pleſſings which the Son of God was now come to 
rneil offer to the world. The exhortations of this 
lim reſpectable meſſenger were not without effect; 
unt and thoſe who, moved by his ſolemn admoni- 
th tions, had formed the reſolution of correcting 
ate their evil diſpoſitions and amending their lives, 
is Ivere initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer 
s by the ceremony of immerſion, or baptiſm [ f]. 
- Cnstisr himſelf, before he began his miniſtry, 
. thMdelired to be ſolemnly baptized by Jon in the 
vaters of Jordan, that he might not, in any 
nd point, neglect to anſwer the demands of the 
ten Jewiſh law. 
jagt = 1V. It is not neceſſary to enter here into a The life of 
atio particular detail of the life and actions of Jesus sr, 


Cnstisr. All Chriſtians muſt be perfectly well 
W acquainted with them. They muſt know, that, 
during the ſpace of three years, and amidſt the 
deepeſt trials of affliction and diſtreſs, he in- 
ſtructed the Jewiſh nation in the will and counſels 
of the Moſt High, and omitted nothing, in the 
courſe of his miniſtry, that could contribute either 
to gain the multitude, or to charm the wile. 
Every one knows, that his life was a continued 
ſcene of the moſt perfect ſanctity, and the pureſt 
and moſt active virtue; not only without ſpot, 
but alſo beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. And it 
is alſo well known, that by miracles of the moſt 


[/] Matt. iii. 6. John i. 22. 
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diſciples. 


ſtupendous kind, and not more ſtupendous than 
ſalutary and beneficent, he diſplayed to the uni- 


might be faithful and reſpectable witneſſes of the 


to the lateit poſterity a genuine account of his 
ſublime doctrines, and of the nature and end of 
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verle the truth of that religion which he brought 
with him from above, and demonſtrated the rea- 
lity of his divine commiſſion in the moit illuſ- 
trious manner. 

V. As this divine religion was to be propagated 
to the utmolt ends of the earth, it was neceilary 
that CHRIST ſhould chuſe a certain number of 
perſons, to accompany him conſtantly through 
the whole courſe of his miniſtry ; that thus they 


ſanctity of his life and the grandeur of his mi- 
racles, to the remoteſt nations; and alſo tranſmit 


the goſpel-diſpenſation. Therefore Jzsus choſe, 
out of the multitude that attended his diſcourſes, 
twelve perſons, whom he ſeparated from the reſt 
by the name of Apaſtles. Theſe men were 1lli- 
terate, poor, and of mean extraction, and ſuch 
alone were truly proper to anſwer the views of 
the divine Saviour, He avoided making uſe of 
the minittry of perſons endowed with the advan- 
tages of fortune and birth, or enriched with the | 
treaſures of cloquence and learning, leſt the fruits 
of this embaſſy, and the progreſs of the goſpel, 
ſhould be attributed to human and natural 

cauſes []. Theſe apoſtles were ſent but once to 
preach to the Jews during the life of Carisr [5], 
He choſe to keep them abour his own perſon, 
that they might be thoroughly inſtructed in the 
airs of his kingdom. That the multitude, 
however, might not be deſtitute of teachers to 
enlighten them with the knowledge of the truth, 
C:ixi5r appointed Lxx diſciples to preach the 
glad tidings of life eternal throughout the whole 
P; rovince Ol Juda Fa J 
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[2] 1 Cor. i. 21. [] Matt. x. 7. : [i] Luke x. 1. 
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VI. The reſearches of the learned have been 
employed to find out the reaſon of CurisT's 
fixing the number of the apoſtles to #/welve, and 
that of the diſciples to ſeventy; and various con- 
jectures have been applied to the ſolution of this 
queſtion. But ſince it is manifeſt, from the words 
of our Saviour himſelf [&], that he intended the 


the tribes of IsRAEL ; it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that he was willing to inſinuate by this appoint- 
ment, that he was the ſupreme lord and high-prieſt 
of. theſe twelve tribes, into which the Jewiſh nation 
was divided, And as the number of diſciples an- 
ſwers evidently to that of the ſenators, of whom 
the council of the people, or the ſanhedrim, was 
compoſed, there 1s a high degree of probability in 
the conjecture of thoſe, who think, that Carisr, 
by the choice of the /eventy, deſigned to admonith 
the Jews, that the authority of their ſanhedrim was 
now at an end, and that all power, with reſpect to 
religious matters, was veſted in him alone. 

VII. The miniſtry of the divine Saviour was 
confined to the Jews; nor, while he remained 
upon earth, did he permit his apoſtles or diſci- 
ples to extend their labours beyond this diſtin- 
guiſhed nation [J. At the ſame time, if we 


; conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and omni- 


potence, that were performed by CHRIST, it will 
be natural to conclude that his fame muſt have 
been very ſoon ſpread abroad in other countries. 
We learn from writers of no ſmall note, that 


ſevere and dangerous illneſs, wrote to our bleſſed 
Lord to implore his aſſiſtance; and that Jesvs 
not only tent him a gracious anſwer, but alſo 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of 


[+] Matt, xix. 28. Luke xxii, 30. 
14 Matt. X. Jy 0. XV. 24 
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Why the 
number of 
the apoſtles 
was fixed 
to x11, and 
that of the 


number of the x11 apoſtles as an alluſion to that of fle © 


CnaisT's 
fame er- 
tends be- 
yond Ja- 


dæa. 


Ano akus king of Edeſſa, being ſeized with a 


3 The External His rox v of the Chuxch. 3 
CEN T. his eſteem for that pious prince [mJ. Theſe let. % 
Pars 1, ters are ſtill extant. But they are juſtly looked i 
—— — upon as fictitious by moſt writers, who alſo go yell 

farther, and treat the whole ſtory of ABcarul 
as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of cedir 
I will not pretend to aſſert the genuinenenels off 
theſe letters; but I ſee no reaſon of ſufficient F 
weight to deftroy the credibility of the whole 
ſtory, which is ſuppoſed to have given occaſion 
to them (o]. 
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[n] Evsrs, Hift. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 21. Jo. Atl 
BERT FaBRic, Codex Apocryphus N. T. tom. f. p. 317» 

{n] Sce Bas NAG, Hiftoire des Jui, vol. i. cap. xvii 
P- 500. As alſo THeoPH, Star. Baxzaus, Hifforia Eden 3 
et Ojreena, lib. iii. p. 104. Jos. SIMON ASSEMANUS, 3. 
blicth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticanæ, tom, i, p. 551. 4 

t (e] There is no author who has diſcuſſed this queſtion 4 
(concerning the authenticity of the letters of CuATSr1ç a 
ABGarus, and the truth of the whole ſtory) with ſuch learn - 
ing and judgment, as the late Mr. Joxts, in the ſecond vo.. 
lume of his excellent work, entitled, A new and full net 
of ſettling the canonical authority of the New Teſtament, Not- 
withſtanding the opinions of ſuch celebrated names as Par-W 
KER, Cave, and Gx&ast, in favour of theſe letters, and 10 
hiſtory to which they relate, Mr. Jonts has offered reaſons u 
prove the whole fictitious, which ſeem unanſwerable, inde - 
pendent of the authorities of River, ChemniTius, Wal- 
THER, SIMON, Du Pin, WAKE, SPANHEIM, FABRICIUS,iY 
and Ly CLERC, which he oppoſes to the three above mer 
tioned. It is remarkable, that this ſtory is not mentioned by 
any writer before EuszB1vus ; that it is but little taken not 
of by ſucceeding writers; that the whole affair was unknow 
to Chris T's Apoſtles and to the Chriſtians, their contem- 
poraries, as is maniſeſt from the early diſputes about the 
method of receiving Gentile converts into the church, Which 

this ſtory, had it been true, muſt have entirely decided. Al 

to the Jetters, no doubt can be made of their ſpuriouſaeß if 
ſince, if Cari1sT had written a letter to ABGA Bus, it woullf 
have been a part of Sacred Scripture, and would have bet! 
placed at the head of all the books of the New Teſtament 
See LarDxeR's Collection of Ancient Jewiſh and Heathen Tei 
monies, vol. i. p. 297, &c. It muſt be obſerved in behalt 
Eusezius, that he relates this Rory, as drawn from then 
chives of Eoessa, - 
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let. VIII. A great number of the Jews, ſtruck with © E N r. 
ked BW thoſe illuſtrious marks of a divine authority and y !”. 1. 
ye power, that ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions = 
Rus of CHRIST, regarded him as the Son of God, The be- 
n. the true Mrss1an. The rulers of the people, Can 157's 
s of WF and more eſpecially the chief prieſts and Phari- wi. 
lent Wl ſees, whoſe licentiouſneſs and hypocriſy he cen- 

1ole ſured with a noble and generous freedom, la- 

ſion boured with ſucceſs, by the help of their paſſions, 


to extinguiſh in their breaſts the conviction of his 
celeſtial miſſion; or, at leaſt, to ſuppreſs the 
effects it was adapted to produce upon their con- 
duct. Fearing alſo leſt the miniſtry of CHRIST 
ſhould tend to diminiſh their credit, and to de- 
prive them of the advantages they derived from 
the impious abuſe of their authority in religious 
matters; they laid ſnares for his life, which, for 
a conſiderable time, were without effect. They 
ſucceeded, at length, by the infernal treaſon of 
an apoſtate diſciple, by the treachery of Jupas, 
who ditcovered the retreat which his divine maſ- 


* 
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earn 
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f 7s : ter had choſen for the purpoſes of meditation and 

ns 88 repoſe, and thus delivered him into the mercileſs 

inde-8 hands of a brutal ſoldiery. 

5. = 1X. In conſequence of this, Jzsus was firſt Death of 


brought before the Jewiſh high-prieſt and ſanhe- ier. 
drim, before whom he was accuſed of having 
noeh violated the law, and blaſphemed the majeſty of 
nn Cod. Dragged from thence to the tribunal of 
t e PiLare the Roman prætor, he was there charged 


Which with ſeditious enterpriſes, and with treaſon againſt 


men» p 
ed by 1 
notice 


"IF Cxsar. Both theſe acculations were ſo evidently 
ſneſs; ; fal . 

wou falſe, and deſtitute even of every appearance of 
deei f truth, that they muſt have been rejected by any 
77 judge, who acted upon the principles of common 
1. 


equity. But the clamours of an enraged popu— 
lace, ſet on by the impious inſtigations of their 
prieſts and rulers, intimidated PiLaTe, and en— 
| gaged him, though with the utmoſt Fon, 
anc 


halt d 
he a 
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CENT, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his conſcience, 
Pa x» 1, to pronounce a capital ſentence againſt Carisr, 
- — The divine Saviour behaved with inexpreſſible 
dignity under this heavy trial. As the end of 
his miſſion was to make expiation for the ſins of 
men, ſo when all things were ready, and when 
he had finiſhed the work of his glorious miniſtry, 
he placidly ſubmitted to the death of the croſs, 
and, with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation, com- 
mitted his {pirit into the hands of the Father. 
Nis refur= X. Alter Jesvs had remained three days in 
rection. the ſepulchre, he reſumed that life which he had 
voluntarily laid down; and, riſing from the dead, 
declared to the univerſe, by that triumphant act, 
that the divine juſtice was ſatisfied, and the paths 
of ſalvation and immortality rendered acceſſible 
to the human race. He converſed with his dil- 
ciples during forty days after his reſurrection, 
and employed that time in inſtructing them more 
fully concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many 
wiſe and important reaſons prevented his ſhewing 
himſelt publicly at Jeruſalem, to confound the 
malignity and unbelief of his enemies. He con- 
rented himſelf with manifeſting the certainty of 
his glorious reſurrection, to a ſufficient number 
of faithful and credible witneſſes; foreſeeing, 
perhaps, that if he appeared in public, thoſe ma- 
licious unbelievers, who had formerly attributed 
his miracles to the power of magic, would now 
reprelent his reſurrection, as a phantom, or 
viſion, produced by the influence of infernal 
powers. After having remained upon earth, 
during the ſpace of time above mentioned, and 
given to his diſciples a divine commiſſion to 
pr: ach the glad tidings of ſalvation and immor- 
tality to the human race, he aſcended into heaven, 
in their preſence, and reſumed the enjoyment of 


that glory, which he was poſſeſſed of before the 
worlds were created, 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 
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[. JESUS, being aſcended into heaven, ſoon e E N T. 
ſhewed his afflicted diſciples, that, though „ . 


SO PARA Tr I, 


inviſible to mortal eyes, he was ſtill their omn1- 
potent protector, and their benevolent guide. 


The apoſtles 
filled with 


About fifty days after his departure from them, the Holy 


he gave them the firft proof of that majeſty an 
power to which he was exalted, by the effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon them according to his pro- 
miſe [p]. The conſequences of this grand event 
were ſurpriſing and glorious, infinitely honour- 
able to the Chriſtian religion and the divine miſ- 
ſion of its triumphant author. For no ſooner had 
the apoſtles received this precious gift, this ce- 
leſtial guide, than their ignorance was turned in- 
to light, their doubts into certainty, their fears 


d Ghoſt, 


into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their 


former backwardneſs into an ardent and inex- 
tinguiſhable zeal, which led them to undertake 


W their ſacred office with the utmoſt intrepidity and 


alacrity of mind. This marvellous event was at- 
tended with a variety of gifts; particularly the 
gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to qua- 
lify the apoſtles to preach the goſpel to the differ- 
ent nations. Theſe holy apoſtles were allo filled 
with a perfect perſuaſion, founded on CHRIST's 
expreſs promiſe, that the divine preſence would 
perpetually accompany them, and ſhew itlelf by 
miraculous interpoſitions, as often as the ſucceſs 
of their miniſtry ſhould render this neceſſary. 

II. Relying upon theſe celeſtial ſuccours, the 
apoltles began their glorious miniſtry, by preach- 
ing the goſpel, according to CxRisT's poſitive 


[3] AQs ii. 1, &c. 


comaland, 


Preach the 
goſpel firſt 
to the Jews 
and Samari- 
tans, 


RJ 
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CENT. command, firſt to the Jews, and by endeavour- 

"BY 1. ing to bring that deluded people to the know- 

—— — ledge of thc truth [q]. Nor were their labours 
unſucceſsful, ſince, in a very ſhort time, many 
thouſands were converted, by the influence of 
their miniſtry, to the Chriſtian faith [x]. From 
the Jews they paſſed to the Samaritans, to whom 
they preached with ſuch efficacy, that great num- 
bers of that nation acknowledged the Mrs- 
SIAH [J. And, after that they had exerciſed their 
miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Jeruſalem, and 
brought to a ſufficient degree of conſiſtence and 
maturity the Chriſtian churches which were 
founded in Paleſtine and the adjacent countries, 
they extended their views further, carried the di- 
vine lamp of the goſpel to all the nations of the 
world, and ſaw their labours crowned, almoſt 
every where, with the moſt abundant fruits. 

SI III. No ſooner was CnrirsT exalted on high, 

new apoſtle, than the apoſtles determined to render their num- 
ber complete, as it had been fixed by their divine 
maſter, and accordingly to chuſe in the place of 
Jupas, who had deſperately periſhed by his own 
hands, a man endowed with ſuch degrees of 
ſanctity and wiſdom, as were neceſſary in a ſtation 
of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore ga- 
thered together the ſmall aſſembly of Chriſtians, 
which had then been formed at Jeruſalem, two 
men, remarkable for their piety and faith, were 
propoſed as the moſt worthy to ſtand candidates 
for this ſacred office. Theſe men were MaTTHIas 
and BAaRNaABas, the former of whom was, either 
by lot (which 1s the moſt general opinion), or by 
a plurality of voices of the aſſembly there preſent, 
choſen to the dignity of an apoſtle [-]. 
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[2] Luke xxiv. 47. AQs i. 8. xiii. 46. [r] Ads 
ii. 41. iv. 4. L] Ads i. 8. viii. 14. [7] Ads 
1. 20, ; 
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IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without edu- 
W cation, and abſolutely ignorant of letters and phi- 
Wloſophy ; and yet, in the infancy of the Chriſtian 
W church, it was neceſſary that there ſhould be, at 
W1caſt, ſome one defender of the goſpel, who, verſed 
Jin the learned arts, might be able to combat the 
Jewiſh doctors and the Pagan philoſophers with 
cheir own arms. For this purpoſe, IEsus himſelf, 
by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to 
W his ſervice a thirteenth apoſtle, whofe name was 
aur (afterwards Paul), and whole acquaintance 
both with Jewiſh and Grecian learning was very 
W conſiderable [4]. This extraordinary man, who 
had been one of the moſt virulent enemies of the 
S Chriſtians, became their moſt glorious and trium- 
phant defender. Independent of the miraculous 
gifts, with which he was enriched, he was natu- 
Wrally poſſeſſed of an invincible courage, an amaz- 
ing force of genius, and a ſpirit of patience, 
which no fatigue could overcome, and which no 
ſufferings or trials could exhauſt. To theſe the 


owed a conſiderable part of its rapid progreſs and 
ſurpriſing ſucceſs, as the As of the Apoſtles, and 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul, abundantly teſtify. 

V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by the 
Wapoltles, was that of Jeruſalem, which was the 
model of all thoſe that were afterwards erected 
during this firſt century. This church was, how- 
ever, governed by the apoſtles themſelves, to 
whom both the elders, and thoſe who were en- 
truſted with the care of the poor, even the deacons, 
vere ſubject, The people, though they had not 
abandoned the Jewiſh worſhip, held, however, ſe- 
Eparate aſſemblies, in which they were inſtructed 
by the apoſtles and elders, prayed together, cele- 
brated the holy ſupper in remembrance of CurisT, 
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Pant I, 


———- Cluſion of theſe meetings, they teſtified their mu- 


Many 
churches 
founded by 
the poſtles 
in cifterent 
places, 
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fered to mankind through him; and, at the con-. 


tual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, 
and partly by ſober and friendly repaſts [w) 
which from thence were called feaſts of charity, 
Among the virtues, which diſtinguiſhed the riſing 
church in this its infancy, that of charity to the 

r and needy ſhone in the firſt rank, and with if 
the brighteſt luſtre. The rich ſupplied the wants 
of their indigent brethren with ſuch liberality and 
readineſs, that, as St. Luxx tells us, among the 
primitive ditciples of Carisr, all things were nM 
common [x]. This expreſſion has, however, been 
greatly abuſed, and has been made to ſignify al 
community of rights. goods, or poſſeſſions, than which 
interpretation nothing is more groundlefs, no- 
thing more falſe. For from a multitude of rea- 
ſons, as well as from the expreſs words of St, 
PeTER [y], it is abundantly manifeſt that the 
community, which is implied in mutual «/e andfi 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended inf 
this paſſage [Z]. 

VI. The apoſtles, having finiſhed their work 
at Zeruſ/em, went from thence to employ their 
labours in other nations, travelled, with thi 
view, over a great part of the known world, and 
in a ſhort time planted a vaſt number of churche 
among the Gentiles. Several of theſe are men 
tioned in the ſacred writings, particularly in the 
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[] Acts ii. 42. [x] Acts ii. 44. iv. 3 
[y] Ads v. iv, 
[z] This is proved with the utmoſt evidence by Dr. 
CSHB1IM, in a diſſertation concerning the true nature of that 
community of goods, which is ſaid to have taken place in tht 
church of Jerſalem This learned diſcourſe is to be found it 
the ſecond volume of our author's incomparable work, entitled 
Differtationes ad Hiftoriam Eccleſiaſticam pertinentes, 
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Als of the Apoſtles [a]; though theſe are, un- C 8 
doubtedly, but a ſmall part of the churches, pA . 
which were founded either by the apoſtles them- - — 
elves, or by their diſciples under their immediate 
airection. The diſtance of time, and the want of 
records, leave us at a loſs with reſpect to many 
intereſting circumſtances of the peregrinations of 

the apoſtles; nor have we any certain or preciſe 
Wccounts of the limits of their voyages, of the par- 

Wicular countries where they ſojourned, nor oi the 

imes and places in which they finiihed their glo- 

ious courſe, The ſtories that are told concern- 

ing their arrival and exploits among the Gauls, 

he Engliſh, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chinele, the Indians, and the 
Ruſſians, are too romantic in their nature, and of 

oo recent a date, to be received by an impartial 

2nquirer after truth. The greateſt part ot theſe 

ables were forged after the time of CHARTLE“ 

MAaGNE, when moſt of the Chriſtian churches 
ontended about the antiquity of their origin, 

vith as much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyp- 

jans, and Greeks, diſputed formerly about their 

entority and precedence, | 

VII. At the ſame time, the beauty and excel- er res 
ence of the Chriſtian religion excited the admira- 1 
ion of the thinking part of mankind, wherever Gzmiles, 
he apoſtles directed their courſe. Many, who 

ere not willing to adopt the whole of its doc- 

Wrines, were, nevertheleſs, as appears from un- 
Wioubted records, ſo ſtruck with the account of 
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2 unisr's life and actions, and fo charmed with 
he ſublime purity of his precepts, that they 

Dr, —— 

half anked him in the number of the greateſt heroes, 


[a] The names of the churches, planted by the apoſtles in 
de different nations, are ſpecifed in a work of Pai. ]: 958 
AK 1 MAN, De rebus ge//is Chriſtianorum ſuò apoſtrits, Cap, vii. 
>. 107; and alſo in that of F. A. BERT FABR CIS, crtiiled, 
Lux Evangelii toi orbi exerient, cab. v. p. 83, Ke, 


You. 1, F Nays 


. nay, even of the gods themſelves. Great num. 
bers kept, with the utmoſt care, in their houſes, 
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pictures or images of the divine Saviour and hi; 
apoſtles, which they treated with the highet 
marks of veneration and reſpect [5]. And fo il- 

luſtrious was the fame of CazisT's power grown, 
after his reſurrection from the dead, and the mi- 
raculous gifts ſhed from on high upon his apoſtles, 
that the emperor T1BER1vs is ſaid to have propoſed 
his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which 
the oppoſition of the ſenate hindered from taking 
effect. Many have doubted of the truth of this 
ſtory : there are, however, ſeveral authors of the 
firſt note who have declared, that the reaſons 
alleged for the truth of this fact are ſuch as have 
removed their doubts, and appeared to them ſa 
tisfactory and concluſive [c]. $ 


vi 


[5] This is particularly mentioned by Evs:zB1us HiP. Ec 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265. and by IX EN us, lib. i. e. xxv. Wl 

[c] See Turob. Hes us, De decreto Tiberii, guo Chris 
referre voluit in numerum Decram; as alſo a very learned lette 
written, in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrate 
Cusisror ges T5ELIUS, and publiſhed in the Biblizthequlilif 
Germanique, tom. xxxii. p. 147. and tom. Xxx11i. p. 12. [Wl 
may add to this note of Dr. Mosukist, that the late learned 
profeſſor Altmann publiſhed at Zerz, in the year 1735, an i 
genious pamphlet upon this ſubject, entitled, Di/quifitio Hit 
rico-critica de Epiſtols Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium, gaa CHRIST 
miracula, mors, et reſurrectio recenſebautur. This author make | = 
it appear, that though the letter, which ſome have attributed 
to PiLaTE, and which is extant in ſeveral authors, be man 
ſeſtly ſpurious, yet it is no leſs certain, that PiLare ſent wil 
T1BER1US an account of the death and reſurrection of Car is: 
See the Biblicth, des jriences, et des beaux arts, publiſhed at the 
Hague, tom. vi. p. 300. Tais matter has been examined ane 
with his uſual diligence and accuracy by the learned Dr: 1 
LakDNER, in the third volume of his Collection of Few: au 
Heathen Teſtimonies to the trath of the Chriſtian Religion, 8M 
p. 310, &c. He thinks that the teſtinionies of JusTiN Mari 
r and TERTULLIAaN, who, in apologies for Chriſtianity No 
that were preſented, or at leaſt addreſſed to the emperor and 
ſenate of Rome, or to magiſtrates of high authority in the en 
pire, aſütm, that PIA lent to Tt iBezIUS an account wh 
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VIII. When we conſider the rapid progreſs of © =: 


hriſtianity among the Gentile nations, and the 
oor and feeble inſtruments by which this great 
ind amazing event was immediately effected, we 
uſt naturally have recourſe to an omnipotent 
nd inviſible hand, as 1ts true and proper cauſe. 
or unleſs we ſuppoſe here a divine interpoſition, 
ow was it poſſible that men, deſtitute of all hu- 
nan aid, without credit or riches, learning or 
loquence, could, in ſo ſhort a time, perſuade a 
onſiderable part of mankind to abandon the reli- 
rion of their anceſtors? How was it poſſible, 


lat an handful of apoſtles, who, as fiſhermen and 


ublicans, muſt have been contemned by their 
wn nation, and, as Jews, mult have been odious 


all others, could engage the learned and the 


ighty, as well as the ſimple and thoſe of low 


Wc2ree, to forſake their favourite prejudices, and 
embrace a new religion which was an enemy 


WD their corrupt paſſions? And, indeed, there 


— 
— 
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Ak- 
„ 
and 


th 


40 


ere undoubted marks of a celeſtial power per- 


etually attending their miniſtry. There was, in 
eir very language, an incredible energy, an 
azing power of ſending light into the under- 


Wanding, and conviction into the heart. To this 
ere added, the commanding influence of ſtu— 


endous miracles, the foretelling of future events, 


e power of diſcerning the ſecret thoughts and 


tentions of the heart, a magnanimity ſuperior 
d all difficulties, a contempt of riches and ho- 
durs, a ſerene tranquillity in the face of death, 
d an invincible patience under torments ſtill 
lore dreadful than death itſelf; and all this ac- 
dnpanied with lives free from all ſtain, and 


ach and reſurrection of Cusisr, deſerve ſome regard; 
ogh ſome writers, and particularly Ozos1vs, have made 
erations and additions in the original narration of TerRTUL- 


iN, that are too much adapted to diminiſh the credibility 


ihe whole, 
F 2 adorned 


Pair I, 


— 
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adorned with the conſtant practice of ſublime vit. 
tue. Thus were the Meſſengers of the divine 
Saviour, the heralds of his ſpiritual and immortal 
kingdom, furniſhed for their glorious work, ai 
the unanimous voice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly 
teſtifies. The event ſufficiently declares this; for : 

; 


hn A oy ay mw WS owt 


without theſe remarkable and extraordinary cir: 
cumſtances, no rational account can be given of 
the rapid propagation of the goſpel throughou 
the world. 

IX. What indeed contributed ſtill further to 
this glorious event, was, the power veſted in the 
apoſtles of tranſmitting to their diſciples theſe mii 
raculous gifts. For many of the firſt Chriſtian 
were no ſooner baptized according to CHRIS 
appointment, and dedicated to the ſervice of Go 
by ſolemn prayer, and the impoſition of hand 
than they ſpoke languages they had never know 
or learned before; foretold future events, healei 
the ſick by pronouncing the name of Jesvs, ri 
ſtored the dead to life, and performed mani 
things above the reach of human power [4]. An 
it is no wonder, if men, who had the power of con 
municating to others theſe marvelous gifts, 2 
peared great and reſpectable, wherever they ex 
erciſed their glorious miniſtry. 

X. Such then were the true cauſes of thi 
amazing rapidity with which the Chriſtian rel. 
gion ſpread itſelf upon earth; and thoſe who pre 
tend to aſſign other reaſons of this ſurpriſinz 
event, indulge themſelves in idle fictions, whit 
muſt diſguſt every attentive obſerver of men and 
things. In vain, therefore, have ſome imagine 
that the extraordinary liberality of the Chriſtian 
to their poor, was a temptation to the mori 
indolent and corrupt part of the multitude to ei 


2 5 — — — + 
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[4] See Praxxer's learned treatiſe, De cbariſnatibus A 
donis miraculeſi. antique eccleſiæ, pu bliſhed at Francfurt, 1053 


8 bract 


tion of thoſe, who imagine that the profligate 
lives of the Heathen prieſts was an occaſion of 
che converſion of many to Chriſtianity. For, 


TT ITT TS 


the religion of theſe unworthy miniſters, yet it 

de could not, alone, attach them to that of Jzsvs, 
$9 which offered them from the world no other pro- 
ſpects, than thoſe of poverty, infamy, and death. 
The perſon, who could embrace the goſpel, ſolely, 
from the motive now mentioned, muſt have rea- 
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brace the goſpel. Such malignant and ſuperficial c E w T. 
eaſoners do not conſider, that thoſe who em- ON L 
braced this divine religion expofed their lives to — 
the moſt imminent danger ; nor have they atten- 
tion enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor 
vicious members were ſuffered to remain in the 
ſociety of Chriſtians. Equally vain is the inven- 


though this might indeed give them a diſguſt at 


ſoned in this ſenſeleſs and extravagant manner: 
« The miniſters of that religion which I have 


* profeſſed from my infancy, lead profligate 


te lives: therefore, I will become a Chriſtian, 


. join myſelf to that body of men who are con- 


demned by the laws of the ſtate, and thus ex- 


enn 


© poſe my life and fortune to the moſt imminent 
« danger,” 


—— — 


. 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the 
church. 


J. T HE innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed The jews 
ſo eminently the lives of CHRIS T's ſervants, perſecute 

and the ſpotleſs purity of the doctrine they taught, giansin Pe- 

were not ſufficient to defend them againſt the vi- ee. 

rulence and malignity of the Jews. The prieſts 

and rulers of that abandoned people, not only 


loaded with injuries and reproach the apoſtles of 


F 3 Jesvs, 


70 


CENT. Jesus, and their diſciples, but condemned a 
1. many of them, as they could, to death, and exe. 
——— cuted in the moſt irregular and barbarous manner 


2 
PARA r 


here advance [e]. This odious malignity of the 


And alio by 
thoſe in fo. 
reign coun- 
tries, 
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their . decrees. The murder of Srx- 
PHEN, of JaMEs the ſon of ZERBEDEEZ, and gf 


James, ſurnamed the Jus biſhop of Feruſalen, 
furniſh dreadful examples of the truth of what we 


Jewiſh doctors, againſt the heralds of the goſpel, 


was undoubtedly owing to a ſecret apprehenſion, 


that the 2 of Chriſtianity would deſtroy the 
credit of Judaiſm, and bring on the ruin of their 
pompous ceremonies. 


II. The Jews who lived out of Paleſtine, in the 
Roman provinces, did not yield to thoſe of Jeri- 
ſalem in point of cruelty to the innocent diſciple 
of CuRIsT. We learn from the hiſtory of thei 
Afts of the Apeſtles, and other records of un- 
queſtionable authority, that they ſpared no la- 
bour, but zealouſly ſeized every occaſion of ani-M 
mating the magiſtrates againſt the Chriſtians, and 
ſetting on the multitude to demand their deſtruc-i 
tion. The high-prieſt of the nation, and the 
Jews, who dwelt in Paleſtine, were inſtrumental iſ 
exciting the rage of theſe foreign Jews againſt thei 
infant church, by ſending meſſengers to exhorM 
them not only to avoid all intercourſe with the 
Chriſtians, but alſo to perſecute them in the moi 
vehement manner [J. For this inhuman order 
they endeavoured to find out the molt plauſibkW 
pretexts; and, therefore, they gave out, that thi 
Chriſtians were enemies to the Roman emperor 
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* 

* 
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[e] The martyrdom of SrtrREN is recorded in the Ad | 
the Apoſtles, vii. 55.; and that of Jaws the ſon of Z EBD 


Acts x1i, 1, 2.; that of James the Juft, biſhop of Jeru/alm, 
is mentioned by Jos:Pnvs, in his Jewiſh Antiquities, book 
Xx. Ch. viii. and by Euskzius, in his Becleſ. Hijtory, book ii. 
Chap. xxiii. | 

[/ ] See the Dialogue of JusTin MakTY& with T's ye! 


the jew, p. 51, 52, 53. 109. 138. 318, 
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ſince they acknowledged the authority of a cer- 
tain perſon whoſe name was Jzsus, whom Pi- 


LATE had puniſhed capitally as a malefactor by a — 


moſt righteous ſentence, and on whom, never- 
theleſs, they conferred the royal dignity. Theſe 
perfidious infinuations had the intended effect, 
and the rage of the Jews againſt the Chriſtians 
was conveyed from father to ſon, from age to 
age; ſo that the church of CHRIST had, in no pe- 
riod of time, more bitter and deſperate enemies 
than that very people, to whom the immortal Sa- 
viour was more eſpecially ſent. 

III. The Supreme Judge of the world did not 
Jet the barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation 
go unpuniſhed. The moſt ſignal marks of divine 
juſtice purſued them, and the cruelties they had 


| exerciſed upon CHRIST, and his diſciples, were 


dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for fa 
many ages protected the Jews with an out- 
ſtretched arm, withdrew his aid. He permitted 
Jeruſalem, with its famous temple, to be deſtroyed 
by VesPASIAN and his ſon Trrus, an innumerable 


multitude of this devoted people to periſh by the 


ſword, and the greateſt part of thoſe that re- 
mained to groan under the yoke of a ſevere bond- 
age. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
account of this terrible event, and the circum- 
ſtantial deſcription of the tremendous calamities 
which attended it, as they are given by Joskphus, 
himſelf a Jew, and alſo a ſpectator of this horrid 
ſcene. From this period the Jews experienced, 
in every place, the hatred and contempt of the 
Gentile nations, ſtill more than they had formerly 
done. And in theſe their calamities the predic- 


tions of Chriſt were amply fulfilled, and his divine 
miſſion further illuſtrated. 

IV. However virulent the Jews were againſt 
the Chriſtians, yet, upon many occaſions, they 
wanted power to execute their cruel purpoſes. 
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a This was not the caſe with the Heathen nations 
Paxy 1. and therefore from them the Chriſtians ſuffered 
— = the ſevereſt calamities. The Romans are ſaid to 


Laws made 
againtt the 
Chr.ſtians. 
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have purſued the Chriſtians with the utmoſt vio- 
lence in ten perſecutions [g], but this number i 
not verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church. 
For if, by theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are mean 
as were ſingularly ſevere and univerſal through 
out the empire, then it is certain, that theſe 
amount not to the number above mentioned, 
And, if we take the provincial and lefs remark- 
able perſecuriqns into the account, they far exceet 
it. In the fifth century, certain Chriſtians were 
led by ſome paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and by 
one eſpecially in the Revelations [, to imagine 
that the church was to ſuffer ten calamities of: 
moſt grievous nature. To this notion, therefore, 
they endeavoured, though not all in the ſame way, 
to accommodate the language of hiſtory, even 
againſt the teſtimony of thoſe ancient records 
from whence alone hiſtory can ſpeak with autho- 
rity [i]. 

V. Nx o was the firſt emperor who enacted lam 
againſt the Chriſtians. In this he was followed by 
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DomTian, Marcus ANTONINUs the philoſopher, v 
SEVERVUS, and the other emperors, who indulged at 
the prejudices they had imbibed againſt the dil-W ct 
ciples of Jesus. All the edicts of cheſe differen v 
princes were not, however, equally unjuſt, non 
made with the {ame views, and for the ſame rea- 
ſons. Were they now extant, as they were col-Wi a! 
lected by the celebrated lawyer Douirius, in hi t! 
book concerning the duty of à Proconſul, theſ 

g] The learned J. ALERT Fanricius bas given us a Wi 5 
of the authors that have written concerning theſe perſecutions Bl 8. 


in his Lux Evangelii orbi univerſe exoriens, cap. Vii. p. 133. 
[5] Revel. xvil. 14. 
i] See SuLPITIUS SEvERYS, book ii, ch. xxxiii, As alb 
AvS11N, Ds guitars Dei, book xviil. ch. Iii. 
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would undoubtedly caſt a great light upon the e nw T, 
hiſtory of the church, under the perſecuting em- þ , * 1. 
perors [K]. At preſent we muſt, in many caſes, ——— 


be ſatisfied with probable conjectures for want of 
more certain evidence. 


VI. Before we proceed further in this part of The ceufes 


our hiſtory, a very natural curioſity calls us to 
enquire, how it happened, that the Romans, who 
were troubleſome to no nation on account of their 
religion, and who ſuffered even the Jews to live 
under their own laws, and follow their own me- 
thod of worſhip, treated the Chriſtians alone with 


ſuch ſeverity ? This important queſtion ſeems ſtill 


more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider thar 
the excellent nature of the Chriſtian religion, and 
its admirable tendency to promote both the public 
welfare of the ſtate, and the private felicity of the 
individual, entitled it, in a ſingular manner, to 
the favour and protection of the reigning powers. 
One of the principal reaſons of che teverity, with 
which the Romans perſecuted the Chriſtians, not- 
withitanding theſe conſiderations, ſeems to have 
been the abhorrence and contempt with which 
the latter regarded the religion of the empire, 
which was ſo intimately connected with the form, 
and, indeed, with the very eſſence of its political 
conſtitution. For, though the Romans gave an 


unlimited toleration to all religions, which had 


nothing in their tenets dangerous to the common= 
wealth, yet they would not permit that of their 
anceſtors, which was eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
the ſtate, to be turned into deriſion, nor the 


, The Collection of the imperial edits againſt the Chri- 
ſans, made by DowiTi1vs, and now loſt, is mentioned by 
LacTaxTius, in his Divine Inflitutes, book v. chap. xi. 


Such of theſe edits, as have eſcaped the ruins of time, are 


learnedly illuſtrated by Franc. BaLbuinus, in a ſmall trea- 
tiſe, entitled, Commentarium ad edicta velerum principum Roma- 
gerum de Chriſtiants, Of which a ſecond edition was publiited 
by Mr, GunxDLIiNG, at Hell, 1727. N 
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which the Chriſtians were charged with, and tha 
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to it. Theſe, however, were the two thin 
juitly, though to their honour. They dared to 
ridicule the abſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and they were ardent and aſſiduous in gaining pro- 
ſelytes to the truth. Nor did they only attack thelfi 
religion of Rome, but alſo all the different ſhape 
and forms under which ſuperſtition appeared in 
the various countries where they exerciſed their 
miniſtry. From hence the Romans concluded, 
that the Chriſtian ſect was not only inſupportably 
daring and arrogant, but, moreover, an enemy to 
the public tranquillity, and every way proper to 
excite civil wars and commotions in the empire. 
It is, probably, on this account, that TaciTys 
reproaches them with the odious character of 
baters of mankind [I, and ſtyles the religion of 
Jesus a deftrutiive ſuperſiition ; and that SuET0- 
ius ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their doctrine, 
in terms of the ſame kind [n]. 

VII. Another circumſtance that irritated the 
Romans againſt the Chriſtians, was the ſimplicity 
of their worſh? ip, which reſembled in nothing the 
facred rites of any other people. The Chriſtians 
had neither ſacrifices, nor temples, nor images, 
nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal orders; and this was 
ſufficient to bring upon them the reproaches of an 
ignorant mulcitude, who imagined that there 
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[i] Axxal. lib. xv. cap. xliv. 

La] [n Nerone, cap. xvi, Theſe odious epithets, which 
Tacitus gives to the Chriſtians and their religion, as like- 
wiſe the language of SutzTON'vs, who calls Chriſhanity 2 
poiſonous or malignant ſuper flition ( malefica ſuper/litio), are 
founded upon the ſame tea ons. A ſect, which not only could 
not en4are, but even laboured to aboliſh, the religious ſyſtems 
of the Romans, and alſo thoſe of all the other nations of the 
univerſe, apprared to the ſhort-ſighted and ſuperticial ob- 
ſervers of religious matters, as enemies of mankind, and per- 
ſous polleſſed with a mortal hatred of all the human race. 
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were looked upon as a ſort of Atheiſts; and, by 
the Roman laws, thoſe who were chargeable with 


theiſm were declared the peſts of human ſociety. 


But this was not all : the ſordid intereſts of a mul- 


f titude of lazy and ſelfiſh prieſts were immediately 
connected with the ruin and oppreſſion of the 


Chriſtian cauſe. The public worſhip of ſuch an 
immenſe number of deities was a ſource of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and even of riches, to the whole rabble 
of prieſts and augurs, and alſo to a multitude of 
merchants and artiſts. And as the progreſs of the 
goſpel threatened the ruin of this religious traffic, 
and the profits 1t produced, this raiſed up new 
enemies to the Chriſtians, and armed the rage of 
mercenary ſuperſtition againſt their lives and their 
cauſe [u]. 

VIII. To accompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of 
the Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe intereſts were incom- 
patible with the progreſs of the goſpel, loaded 
them with the moſt opprobrious calumnies, which 
were too eaſily received as truth, by the credulous 
and unthinking multitude, among whom they 
were diſperſed with the utmoſt induſtry. We 
find a large account of theſe perfidious and ill- 
grounded reproaches in the writings of the firſt 


| detenders of the Chriſtian cauſe [o]. And theſe, 


[x] This obſervation is verified by the ftory of DemeTRrIVsS 

the ſilver-ſmith, Acts xix. 25. and by the ſollowing paflage in 
the 97th letter of the x'Þ book of Plixr's epiſtles: “ The 
** temples, which were almoſt deſerted, begin to be frequented 
again; and the ſaered rites, which have been long ne- 
* glected, are again performed, —The victims, which have 
** had hitherto eau parchaſers, begin to come again to the 
“ market,” Se. 
(o] See the laborious work of CHRIST. EorTHOLT, en- 
titled, Paganus ebtrefator, ſeu de calumniis Gentiliam in Chri- 
ſtianos; to which may be added, Jo. Jac. Hurpricvs, De 
calumniis Gentilium in Chriſtians, publithed at Zurich, in 2 vo. 
in the year 1744+ 
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indeed, were the only arms they had to oppoſe MW 
the truth; ſince the excellence of the goſpel, and 
the virtue of its miniſters and followers, left its 
enemies no reſources but calumny and perſecu. 
tion. Nothing can be imagined, in point of vi. 
rulence and fury, that they did not employ for iſ 
the ruin of the Chriſtians. They even went ſo far 
as to perſuade the multitude, that all the calami- 
ties, wars, tempeſts, and diſeaſes, that afflicted i 
mankind, were judgments ſent down by the 
angry gods, becauſe the Chriſtians, who con- 
temned their authority, were ſuffered in the em- 
pire [p]. 2 

IX. The various kinds of puniſhments, both 
capital and corrective, which were employed Wl 
againſt the Chriſtians, are particularly deſcribed 
by learned men who have written profeſſedly up- 
on that ſubject [q]. The forms of proceeding, 
uſed in their condemnation, may be ſeen 1n the 
Atts of the Martyrs, in the letters of PLiny and 
TRaJan, and other ancient monuments (Y]. Theſe 
judicial forms were very different, at different 
times, and changed naturally according to the 
mildneſs or ſeverity of the laws enafted by the 
different emperors againſt the Chriſtians. Thus, 
at one time, we ſee the moſt diligent ſearch made 
after the followers of Car1sT; at another, all 
perquiſition ſuſpended, and poſitive accuſation 
and information only allowed. Under one reign 
we ſee them, upon their being proved Chriſtians, 
or their confeſſing themſelves ſuch, immediately 
dragged away to execution, unleſs they prevent 
their puniſhment by apoſtaſy ; under another, ws 
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e 


{ þ] See ArxoBius Contra gentes. 
g See for this purpoſe Ax r. GaLLonivs and GasP, Sa- 
GIiTTARIUS, De cruciatibus martyrum. 
[r] See Boh, Juri Eecleſ. Proteſtant. tom. iv, lib. v. 
Orcretal. tit. i. f 32. p. 617. 
ſes 
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ſee inhuman magiſtrates endeavouring to compel CENT. 


7 


them, by all ſorts of tortures, to renounce their p, * 1. 


rofeſſion. 


X. They who, in the perilous times of the Martyrs ang 


church, fell by the hand of bloody perſecution, 
and expired in the cauſe of the divine Saviour, 
were called martyrs; a term borrowed from the 
ſacred writings, which ſignifies witneſſes, and thu 
expreſſes the glorious teſtimony which theſe mag. 
nanimous believers bore to the truth. The title 
of confeſſors was given to ſuch, as, in the face of 
death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, 
and all the other advantages of the world, had 
confeſſed with fortitude, before the Roman tri- 
bunals, their firm attachment to the religion of 
Jzsuvs. The veneration that was paid to both mar- 
tyrs and confeſſors is hardly credible. The diſtin- 
guiſhing honours and privileges they enjoyed, the 
authority with which their counſels and deciſions 
were attended, would furniſh ample matter for a 
hiſtory apart ; and ſuch an undertaking might be 
highly uſeful in many reſpects. There was, no 
doubt, as much wiſdom as juſtice in treating with 
ſuch reſpect, and inveſting with ſuch privileges, 
theſe Chriſtian heroes; ſince nothing was more 
adapted to encourage others to ſuffer with cheer- 
fulneſs in the cauſe of CHRIS. But, as the beſt 
and wiſeſt inſtitutions are generally perverted, by 
the weakneſs or corruption of men, from their 


original purpoſe; ſo the authority and privileges 


granted, 1n the beginning, to martyrs and con- 
feſſors, became, in proceſs of time, a ſupport to 
ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthuſiaſm, and a 
ſource of innumerable evils and abuſes. 


XI. The firſt three or four ages of the church Ther num. 


were ſtained with the blood of martyrs, who ſuf- ber. 


fered for the name of JIEsus. The greatneſs of 
their number is acknowledged by all, who have a 
competent acquaintance with ancient hiſtory, and 

WhO 
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CEN r. who have examined that matter with any degree 
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of impartiality. It is true, the learned DopPp WEH 
- has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous de- 
cifion of the ancient hiſtorians lin and to dimi- 
niſh conſiderably the number of t 3 
death for the goſpel. And after him, ſeveral 
writers have maintained his opinion, and aſſerted, 
that whatever. may have been the calamities that 
the Chriſtians, in general, ſuffered for their at- 
tachment to the goſpel, very few were put to 
death on that account. This hypotheſis has been 


oſe that ſuffered 


warmly oppoſed, as derogating from that divine 


power which enabled Chriſtians to be faithful 
even unto death, and a contrary one embraced, 
which augments prodigiouſly the number of theſe Ml 


heroic ſufferers, Here, no doubt, it will be wiſe WP 


to avoid both theſe extremes, and to hold the 
middle path, which certainly leads neareſt to the 
truth. The martyrs were leſs in number than 


ſeveral of the ancient and modern writers have 


ſuppoſed them to be; but much more numerous 
than DopweLL and his followers are willing to iſ 
believe. And this medium will be eaſily admitted 
by ſuch, as have learned from the ancient writers, 
that, in the darkeſt and moſt calamitous times of 
the church, all Chriſtians were not equally nor 
promiſcuouſly diſturbed, nor called before the 
public tribunals. Thoſe, who were of the loweſt 
rank of the people, eſcaped the beſt ; their obſcu- i 
rity, in ſome meaſure, ſkreened them from the 
fury of perſecution. The learned and eloquent, 
the doctors and miniſters, and chiefly the rich, 
after the confiſcation of whoſe fortunes a rapa- 
cious magiſtracy were perpetually gaping, theſe 
were the perſons the moſt expoſed to the dangers 
of the times. 


[s] See Donwe1.1's diſſertation, De paucitate martyrum, in 
his Difertationes Cyprianica, 


XII, 
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XII. The actions and ſayings of theſe holy e EN r. 
artyrs, from the moment of their impriſonment „ A x, 
o their laſt gaſp, were carefully recorded, in or- — 
der to be read on certain days, and thus propoſed eie. 
bs models to future ages. But few, however, of 

heſe ancient acts are come down to our times []; 

he greateſt part of them having been deſtroyed 

during that dreadful perſecution which DiocLe- 

rx carried on ten years, with ſuch fury, againſt 

he Chriſtians. For a moſt diligent ſearch was 

hen made after all their books and papers; and 

all of them that were found were committed to 

he flames. From the eighth century downwards, 

everal Greek and Latin writers endeavoured to 

ake up this loſs, by compiling, with vaſt la- 

Hour, accounts of the lives and actions of the an- 

ent martyrs. But the moſt of them have given 

s little elſe than a ſeries of fables, adorned with 
rofuſion of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking images, 

Ws the wiſer, even among the Romiſh doctors, 

Wrankly acknowledge. Nor are thoſe records, 

hat paſs under the name of mer!yrology, worthy 

f ſuperior credit, ſince they bear the moſt evi- 

ent marks both of ignorance and falſehood, So 

What, upon the whole, this part of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hliſtory, for want of ancient and authentic monu- 

ments, is extremely imperfect, and neceſſarily at- 

ended with much obſcurity. 

XIII. It would have been ſurpriſing, if, under The per- 


cution un- 


Jauch a monſter of cruelty as Nero, the Chriſtians der Nero. 


n 


ccc 


e 
t, id enjoyed the ſweets of tranquillity and free- 
n, om. But this was far from being the caſe ; for 
Illis perfidious tyrant accuſed them of having ſet 
ſe ire to the city of Rome, that horrid crime, which 
rs 


U Such of thoſe acts as are worthy of credit have been col- 

ected by the learned Rulx Ax Tus, into one volume in folio, of 

| moderate ſize, entitled, S. et fincera martyrum ada. 

i\mftelod, 1713. The hypotheſis of DopweLL is amply re- 

7a oh, laboured preface which the author has pretixed to 
$ work, x x 


L he 
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he himſelf had committed with a barbarous plea- 
ſure. In avenging this crime upon the innocent 
Chriſtians, he ordered matters fo, that the puntſh- 
ment ſhould bear ſome reſemblance to the offence, 
He, therefore, wrapped up ſome of them in com- 
buſtible garments, and ordered fire to be ſet to 
them when the darkneſs came on, that thus, like 


torches, they might diſpel the obſcurity of the 


night; while others were faſtened to crofles, or 


torn in pieces by wild beaſts, or put to death in : 
This horrid perſe-l 


ſome ſuch dreadful manner. 
cution was ſet on foot in the month of Noven- 


ber [u], in the 64th year of Carisr, and in it, q 


according to ſome ancient accounts, St. Paul 
and St. Peter ſuffered martyrdom ;z though this 
latter fact is conteſted by many, as being abſo- 
lutely irreconcileable with chronology [w]. The 


death of Nero, who periſhed miſerably in the 


year 68, put an end to the calamities of this firſt 


2 under which, during the ſpace of 


our years, the Chriſtians ſuffered every fort of 
torment and affliction, which the ingenious cruelty 
of their enemies could invent, 

XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed con- 
cerning the extent of this perſecution under Neto. 
Some confine it to the city of Rome, while others 
repreſent it as having raged throughout the whole 
empire. The latter opinion, which is alſo the 
molt ancient [x], is undoubtedly to be preferred; 

as 


[e] See, for a further illuſtration of this point of chronolo- 
gy, two French diſſertations of the very learned Al rost de 
Vicvorks, concerning the cauſe and the commencement ef 
the perſecution under Neno, which are printed in Mas30s 
Hiſtoire critique de la republique des lettres, tom. viii. p.74—117: 
tom. ix. p. 172— 186. See alſo ToinakD. Ad Ladlantiun dt 
mortibus perſequut. p. 398. 

(w] Sce Tr1.LEmoNT, Hiſtoire des emperenrs, tom. i. p. 504 
BirkaTitr, De ſucceſſione Remaner. Pontif. cap. v p. 60. 

[x] This opinion was firſt defended by Fe anc, Baiould 
in his Comm. ad edida imperator. in Cbriſtianos, p. 7.0 
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as it is certain, that the laws enaCted againſt the CENT. 


hriſtians, were enacted againſt the whole body, p. on L 


nd not againſt particular churches, and were con- ——— 
Wequently in force, in the remoteſt provinces. 
The authority of TERTULLIAaNn confirms this, who 
ells us, that Nero and DomirTian had enacted 
aws againſt the Chriſtians, of which TRA JAN had, 
n part, taken away the force, and rendered them, 
n ſome meaſure, without effect [ y]. We ſhall not 
ve recourſe, for a further confirmation of this 
pinion, to that famous Portugueſe or Spaniſh in- 
cription, in which Nxxo is praiſed for having 
7d that province from the new ſuperſtition; ſince 
What inſcription is juſtly ſuſpected to be a mere 
Worgery, and the beſt Spaniſh authors conſider it 
Ws ſuch [z]. But we may, however, make one 
Pbſervation, which will tend to illuſtrate the point 
Wn queſtion, and that is, that, ſince the Chriſtians 
ere condemned by Nero, not ſo much on ac- 


ter him Lauxoivs maintained the ſame opinion in his 
„. gu Sulpitii Severi locus de prima martyruin Galliæ epocha 
indicatur, \ 1. p. 139, 140. tom. ii. part I. ofp. This opi- 
jon, however, is ſtill more acutely and learnedly defended 
Dy DooweLL, in the xith of his Difſertariones Cyprianice. 
l] 4fologet, cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of 
AVERCAMP, 

[z] This celebrated inſcription is publiſhed by the learned 
2UTERUS, in the firſt volume of his Inſcriptions, p. cexxxviii. 
„9. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the beſt Spaniſh 
riters dare not venture to defend the genuineneſs and autho- 
Ity of this inſcription, as it has not been ſeen by any of them, 
ad was firſt produced by CYR1ac of AS co, a perſon uni- 
erlally known to be utterly unworthy of the leaſt credit, We 
all add here the judgment which the excellent hiſtorian of 
pan, Jo, os FER EK AS, has given of this inſcription, in his 
ore genirale d' Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 192. ** Je ne puis 
m empecher (fays he) d'obſerver que Cyriac d' Ancone fut 
le premier qui publia cette inſcription, et que c eſt de lui 
que les autres l'ont tirce: mais comme la foi de cet Ecri- 
vain eſt ſuſped au jugement de tous les ſavans, que d'ail- 
leuts il n'y a ni veſtige, pi ſouvenir de cette inſcription dans 
les places ol l'on dit qu'elle s'eſt trouvèe, et qu'on ne ſpait 
o la prendre a preſent, chacun peut en porter le jugement 
gu 1 voudra,” 
Vor. . G count 
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CE NT. count of their religion, as tor the falſely-imputed 
Pa J + 1, crime of burning the city [a], it is ſcarcely to be 
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imagined, that he would leave unmoleſted, even 
beyond the bounds of Rome, a ſect whole memben 
were accuſed of ſuch an abominable deeg. 

XV. Though, immediately after the death d 
Nero, the rage of this firſt periecution againlt the 
Chriſtians ceaſed, yet the flame broke out a-ney 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, under Do. 
MITIAN, a prince little inferior to NERO in al 
ſorts of wickedneſs [4]. This perſecution was oc. 
caſioned, if we may give credit to IieGEsPPrs, 
by the fears that DomiTian was under of loſing 
the empire [c]; for he had been informed, thai 
among the relations of CHRIST, a man fſhouli 
ariſe, who, poſſeſſed of a turbulent and ambitiou 
ſpirit, was to excite commotions in the ſtate, and 
aim at ſupreme dominion. However that ma 
have been, the perſecution reacwed by this un 
worthy prince was extremely violent, though hu 
untimely death put a ſtop to it not long after i 
commenced, FLavius CLEMENS, a man of con 
ſular dignity, and FLavia DomITILLA his niece, 
or, as ſome ſay, his wife, were the principal mar 
tyrs that ſuffered in this perſecution, in whicl 
alſo the apoſtle Jon x was baniſhed to the iſle « 
Patmos. TERTULLIAN and other writers inform 
us, that, before his baniſhment, he was thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from whence ht 
came forth not only living, but even vnhurt 
This ſtory, however, is not atteſted in fuch 1 
manner, as to leave no remaining doubt. aboul 
its certainty []. 


an er 
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[a] See Taroe. Roi x ART. Præf. ad acta martyrum finco 
et ſelecta, f. 31, &c. 

[4] Idem, Pref. ad ata martyrum, Kc. f. 33. Tou. ITT 
ois, Selectis Hiſtor. Ecdel, Capi. Sæe. . cap. vi. $ 11. p- 33 

7 Este. Heft. Ecel. lib. iii. cap. xix, xx. 

4] See Mosugtu's s Syntogma d:fert, ad hiſloriam eccle/. In 
tinentium, Pp. 45 T—540, 
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Id of the doctrines, which were received among 2 ne 
ue wiſcr of the eaſtern nations, when the light of 
vc goſpel firſt roſe upon the world, this would The fete of 


. 0 . . . iloſophy 
ontribute to illuſtrate Many Important points IN " heed 


e ancient hiſtory of the church. But the caſe 5 
quite otherwiſe: the fragments of the ancient known, 
Wicntal philoſophy that are come down to us, 

Wc, as every one knows, few in number; and 

ch as they are, they yet require the diligence, 

udition, and ſagacity of ſome learned man, to 

pllect them into a body, to arrange them with 

* and to explain them with perſpicui- 

Fel. : 

II. The doctrine of the magi, who believed the The phito. 
verſe to be governed by two principles, the one pr of tn 


Perſians, 


dod, and the other evil, flouriſhed in Per/ia. Their Chaldzans, 


ES d Arabi- 
19Wers, however, were not all agreed concern- l.. 


lich 
3 
"rm 
WI 
he 
Urt. 
h 4 
out | - 
le] The hiſtory of the oriental philoſophy by Mr. STaxLEY, 
ouph it is not void of all kind of merit, is yet extremely de- 
ve, That learned author is ſo far from having exhauſted 
s ſubject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many 
aces wholly untouched. The hiſtory of philoſophy, pub- 
ned in Germany, by the very learned Mr. Bzruckts, is 
ty preſerable to Mr. STanisy's work; and the German 


thor, indeed, much ſuperior to the Rngliſh one, both in 
Nt of genius and of erudition. 
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ing the nature of theſe principles [F]; but this 
did not prevent the propagation of the main 
doctrine, which was received throughout a con- 
ſiderable part of h and Africa, eſpecially among 
the Chald ans, Aſſwrians, Syrians, and Egyp 
tians, thobgh with difterent modifications, and 
had even intected the Jews themſelves [g]. The 
Arabians at that time, and even afterwards, wer 
more remarkable for ſtrength and courage than 
for genius and ſagacity, nor do they ſeem, ac 


cording to their own confeſſion [5], to hav 


acquired any great reputation for wiſdom and 
philoſophy before the time of Manomer. 

III. From the earlieſt times the Indians wen 
diſtinguiſhed by their taſte for ſublime Kno. 
ledge and wiſdom. We might, perhaps, be abl 
to form a judgment of their philotophical tenets 
if that moſt ancient book, which they looked 
upon as particularly ſacred, and which they cal 
deda, or the law, were brought to light and 
tranſlated into ſome known language, But the 
accounts which are given of this remarkable 
book, by thoſe who have been in the [zdies, ar 
ſo various and irreconcilable with each other 
that we muſt yet wait for further ſatisfaction ol 
this head [i]. As to the Egyptians, they wen 

divided, 


[J] See Hros' Hifcry of the religion of the ancient Pt 
Haus, a work full of erudition and diforder, and interiperſe 
wirh conjectures of the moſt improbable kind. 

[g] See a treatiſe of Jo. Curi:Torn, WoLe, publiſhed 8 
Wemburg, in 1707, under the ritle of Manichei/mus ante Nt 
niches. Seealſo Mosutiu' Oer upon Cu DwWortd! 
Tateil: dual Cyſtem of the Un verſe, p. 32. 423. 

] See ABuLPHaRaius, De moribus Arabum, publiſhed if 
Pococx. 

7] | have lately heard that this moſt important, and long 
expected book has bean acquired by ſome French Jeſuits, wil 
are millionaries in the Indices, and who have ſent it over!“ 
the King of Francz's library. It is alſo ſaid, that it is 


ready tranſlated, or will be ſo immediately, See 2 d: ; 
a1 
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divided, as every one knows, into a multitude of 
ſects and opinions [&]; ſo that their labour ſeems 
exceeding fruitleſs, who endeavour to reduce the 
philoſophy of this people to one ſyſtem. = 
IV. But of all the different ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy that were received in Ma and Africa about 
the time of our Saviour, none was ſo detrimental 
to the Chriſtian religion, as that which was ſtyled 
lis, or ſcience, i. e. the way to the true know- 
edge of the deity, and which we have above called 
the oriental doctrine, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Grecian philoſophy. It was from the boſom 
Wof this pretended oriental wiſdom, that the chiefs 
Wo! thoſe ſets, which in the three firſt centuries 
perplexed and afflicted the Chriſtian church, ori- 
ginally iſſued forth. Theſe ſupercilious doctors, 
ndeavouring to accommodate to the tenets of 
their fantaſtic philoſophy, the pure, the ſimple, 
and ſublime doctrines of the ſon of God, brought 
forth, as the reſult of this jarring compoſition, 
WW multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and im- 
Wpoſed upon their followers a ſyſtem of opinions, 
which were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed 
ith intricate ſubtilties, and covered over with 
Winpenetrable obſcurity. The ancient doctors, 
Woth Greek and Latin, who oppoſed theſe ſects, 
onſidered them as ſo many branches that de- 
ved their origin from the platonic philoſophy. 
Hut this was pure illuſion: an apparent reſem- 
blance between certain opinions of PLaTo, and 
lome of the tenets of the eaſtern ſchools, deceived 
theſe good men, who had no knowledge bur of 
he Grecian philoſophy, and were abſolutely ig- 
orant of the oriental doctrines, Whoever com- 


e 


Calmette à M. de Cartigny, dans les Leitres edifiantes et curieuſes 
& Miſſions Etrangeres, xxi Recueil, p. 455. as allo Recuril 
Xun. p. 151. | 

[ 4 dee Mosngiu's Obſervations on the Intellectual Syſlem, 
Kc. in his Latin tranſlation of that work, tom. i, p. 418. 
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V. The firſt principles of the oriental philoſo 
phy ſeem perfectly conſiſtent with the dictates off 
reaſon; for its firſt founder muſt undoubtedh 
have argued in the following manner: * Ther 
te are many evils in this world, and men ſeen 
te impelled by a natural inſtinct to the practice off 
« thoſe things which reaſon condemns ; but tha 
« eternal mind, from which all ſpirits derivff 
ce their exiſtence, mult be inacceſſible to all king 
« of evil, and alſo of a moſt perfect and benei 
« cent nature; therefore the origin of thoſe evils 
ce with which the univerſe abounds, muſt i; 
« ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the Deity. Il 
« cannot reſide in him who is all perfection; and 
« therefore it muſt be without him. Now, ther 
ce is nothing without or beyond the Deity, bull 
te matter; therefore matter is the centre and 
ce ſource of all evil, of all vice,” Having take 
for granted theſe principles, they proceeded fur 
ther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, ani 
derived its preſent form, not from the will of thill 
Supreme God, but from the creating power lf 
ſome inferior intelligence, to whom the wor 
and its inhabitants owed their exiſtence. As 8 
proof of this aſſertion, they alleged that it wa 
incredible, that the Supreme Deity, perfect 
good, and infinitely removed from all evi 
ſhould either create or modify matter, which! 
eſſentially malignant and corrupt, or beſtos 
upon it, in any degree, the riches of his wiſdoſt 
and liberality, They were, however, aware d 
the inſuperable difficulties that lay againſt the 
ſyſtem ; for when they were called to explain, | 
an accurate and ſatisfactory manner, how ti 
rude and corrupt matter came to be arrange 
into ſuch a regular and harmonious frame as tis 
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Jof the univerſe, and, 88 how celeſtial 
pirits were joined to bodies formed out of its 
malignant maſs, they were ſadly embarraſſed, 
and found that the plaineft dictates of reaſon de- 
Wclared their ſyſtem incapable of defence. In 
chis perplexity, they had recourſe to wild fictions 
and romantic fables, in order to give an account 
Wot the formation of the world, and the origin of 

ankind, 

VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy and 
Winvention, endeavour to caſt a light upon obſcure 


points, or to ſolve great and intricate difficulties, 
are ſeldom agreed about the methods of proceed- 
Wing; and, by a neceſſary conſequence, ſeparate 


into different ſects. Such was the caſe of the 
Woriental philoſophers, when they ſet themſelves 
to explain the difficulties mentioned above, 
WSome imagined wo eternal principles from whence 
Wall things proceeded, the one preſiding over /gbt, 
and the other over matter, and by their perpetual 
conflict, explained the mixture of good and evil, 
chat appears in the univerſe. Others maintained, 
chat the being, which prefided over matter, was 
not an eternal principle, but a ſubordinate intel- 
" 08WMligence, one of thole whom the Supreme God 

produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed that this 


being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to re- 
vi duce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay 
excluded from the manſions of the Deity, and 
allo to create the human race. A third ſort fell 
h upon a ſyſtem different from the two preceding, 
No and formed to themſelves the notion of a trium— 


dog 0/rae of beings, in which the Supreme Deity was 
e diſtinguiſned both from the material, evil prin- 
ne cle, and from the creator of this ſublunary 
world, Theſe, then, were the three leading ſects 
of the oriental philoſophy, which were ſubdivided 
into various factions, by the ditputes that aroſe, 
when they came to explain more fully their re- 
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CEN T, pares the platonic and gnoſtic philoſophy toge. 
Pax u. ther, will eaſily perceive the wide difference du 
— — there is between them. 
The firſt V. The firſt principles of the oriental philoſo.if 
kon nde. phy ſeem perfectly conſiſtent with the dictates g 
fopyy, reaſon; for its firſt founder muſt undoubtedhfſi 
have argued in the following manner: * Ther 

« are many evils in this world, and men ſeen 

te impelled by a natural inſtinct to the practice 

« thoſe things which reaſon condemns ; but tha 

« eternal mind, from which all ſpirits deriy 

cc their exiſtence, mult be inacceſſible to all kind 

« of evil, and alſo of a moſt perfect and bene 

tc cent nature; therefore the origin of thoſe evi 

ce with which the univerſe abounds, muſt b 

« ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the Deity. | 

« cannot reſide in him who is all perfection; ani 

« therefore it mult be without him. Now, then 

ce is nothing without or beyond the Deity, bu 

tc matter; therefore matter is the centre ani: 
« ſource of all evil, of all vice,” Having takailf 
for granted theſe principles, they proceeded fur 

ther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, all 

derived its preſent form, not from the will of th 
Supreme God, but from the creating power « 

ſome inferior intelligence, to whom the wont 

and its inhabitants owed their exiſtence. As 

proof of this aſſertion, they alleged that it v 
incredible, that the Supreme Deity, perfech 

good, and infinitely removed from all en 

ſhould either create or modify matter, which 
eſſentially malignant and corrupt, or beſto 

upon it, in any degree, the riches of his wiſdoſ vi 
and liberality. They were, however, aware 

the inſuperable difficulties that lay againſt thel 

ſyſtem ; for when they were called to explain, wc 

an accurate and ſatisfactory manner, how ti 

rude and corrupt matter came to be arrange in: 

into ſuch a regular and harmonious frame as ti 
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of the univerſe, and, particularly, how celeſtial e E N T. 
Wpirits were joined to bodies formed out of its 2, 2 
Wnalignant maſs, they were ſadly embarraſſed, — 
Jad found that the plaineſt dictates of reaſon de- 
lared their ſyſtem incapable of defence. In 
this perplexity, they had recourſe to wild fiftions 
and romantic fables, in order to give an account 
of the formation of the world, and the origin of 
ankind, | 
VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy and The orien- 
nvention, endeavour to caſt a light upon obſcure phers divi- 
points, or to ſolve great and intricate difficulties, 94 in their 
are ſeldom agreed about the methods of proceed- ; 
ing; and, by a neceſſary conſequence, ſeparate 
into different ſes. Such was the caſe of the 
oriental philoſophers, when they ſet themſelves 
to explain the difficulties mentioned above, 
en Some imagined /wo eternal principles from whence 
Wall things proceeded, the one preſiding over /ight, 
Wand the other over matter, and by their perpetual 
Weonflict, explained the mixture of good and evil, 
What appears in the univerſe. Others maintained, 
What the being, which prefided over matter, was 
not an eternal principle, bur a ſubordinate intel- 
r oWigence, one of thoſe whom the Supreme God 
produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed that this 
being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to re- 
duce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay 
excluded from the manſions of the Deity, and 
allo to create the human race. A third fort fell 
upon a ſyſtem different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themſelves the notion of a trium- 
dog irete of beings, in which the Supreme Deity was 
e iſtinguiſned both from the material, evil prin- 
ciple, and from the creator of this fublunary 
n, world. Theſe, then, were the three leading ſects 
of the oriental philoſophy, which were ſubdivided 
ng into various factions, by the ditputes that aroſe, 
when they came to explain more fully their re- 
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Their opi- 
pions con- 
cerning the 
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phantom, blown up by the wanton fancies of 
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their monſtrous conſequences. Theſe multiplied 
diviſions were the natural and neceſſary conſe. 
quences of a ſyſtem which had no ſolid founds. 
tion, and was no more, indeed, than an ain 


ſelf- ſufficient men. And that theſe diviſions did 
really ſubſiſt, the hiſtory of the Chriſtian ſects, thai 
embraced this philoſophy, abundantly teſtifies. i 
VII. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, a 
all theſe ſects were founded upon one common 

28 their diviſions did not prevent ther 
olding, in common, certain opinions concen- 
ing the deity, the univerſe, the human race, andi 
ſeveral other ſubjects. They were all, therefore 
unanimous in acknowledging the exiſtence oi 
an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulneſs d 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and all other perfections, and 
of whom no mortal was able to form a complet 
idea, This great being was conſidered by them 
as a moſt pure and radiant „igt, diffuſed through 
the immenſity of ſpace, which they called pleronai 
a Greek word, which ſignifies fulneſs; and they 
taught concerning him, and his operations, the 
following things: © The eternal nature, infinitely 
ce perfect and infinitely happy, having dwelt 
ce from everlaſting in a profound ſolitude, and ui 
ce a bleſſed tranquillity, produced, at length 
« from itſelf, two minds of a different ſex, which 
reſembled their ſupreme parent in the mol 
« perfect manner. From the prolific union e 
te theſe two beings others aroſe, which were all 
cc followed by ſuccceding generations; ſo tha 
te in proceſs of time, a celeſtial family was formel 
© in the pleroma [J. This divine progeny, being 
| cc immu- 
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(> [/] It appears highly probable, that the apollle Paul 
had an eye to this fantaflic mythology, when, in the f 
chapter of his Firſt Epiſtle {0 Timothy, ver. 4. he exhotts h16 
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« con [m],” a term which ſignifies, in the Greek 

nguage, an eternal nature, How many in 
zumber theſe ons were, was a point much con- 
roverted among the oriental ſages. 


ot to give heed to fables and endleſs GEXEALOGIES 3 which mi- 
i/ler, queſtions, &c. . 
ln] The word ald, or ren, is commonly uſed by the 
reek writers, but in different ſenſes, Its fignification in the 
noſtic ſyſtem is not extremely evident, and ſeveral learned 
Nen have deſpaired of finding out its true meaning. Aiwy, or 
eon, among the ancients, was uſed to ſignify the age of man, 
r the duration of human life. In after-times it was employed 
Wy philoſophers to expreſs the duration of ſpiritual and invi- 
ble beings. Theſe philoſophers uſed the word vv, as the 
eaſure of corporeal and changing objects; and alu, as the 
Wncaſure of ſuch as were immutable and eternal. And as 
WG od is the chief of thoſe immutable beings, which are ſpiri- 
ual, and conſequently not to be perceived by our outward 
enſes, his infinite and eternal duration was expreſſed by the 
eimal, or Son, and that 1s the ſenſe in which that word is 
Wow commonly underſtood. It was, however, afterwards 
Wttributed to other ſpiritual and inviſible beings; and the ori- 
W-ctal philoſophers, who lived about the time of CarisT's 
appearance upon earth, and made uſe of the Greek language, 
nderſtood by it the duration of eternal and immutable things, 
the /pace or period of time, in which they exiſt. Nor did the 
aitations, through which this word paſſed, end here: from 
zxpreſiing only the duration of beings, it was by a metonymy 
employed to ſignify the beings themſelves. Thus the Supreme 
Being was called al, or ren; and the angels diſtinguiſhed 
allo by the title of ent. All this will lead us to the true 
meaning of that word among the Gnoſtics. They had formed 
to themſelves the notion of an inviſible and ſpiritual world, 
compoſed of entities or virtues, proceeding from the Supreme 
being, and ſucceeding each other at certain intervals of time, 
ſo as to forin an eternal chain, of which our world was the 
terminating link; a notion of eternity very different from that 
of the Platoniſts, who repreſented it as fable, permanent, 
and void of ſucceſſion. To the beings that formed this eter- 
nal chain, the Gnollics aſſigned a certain term of duration 
and a certain ſphere of action. Their terms cf duration were, 
at firſt, called, aides, and they themfelyzs were afterwards 
metonymically diſtinguiſned by that title. vnn 
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VIII. «© Beyond the manſions of ligt, whe 
dwells the deity with his celeſtial offspring, 
there lies a rude and unwieldy maſs of matter, 
agitated by innate, turbulent, and irregulaiif 
motions. One of the celeſtial natures deſcend. 
ing from the pleroma, either by a fortuitoulfi 
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miſſion, reduced to order this unſeemly mall 
adorned it with a rich variety of gifts, created 
men, and inferior animals of different kinds wil 
ſtore it with inhabitants, and corrected its ma 
lignity by mixing with it a certain portion off 
light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial and di 
vine. This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſupreme deity by the name of 4 
miurge. His character is a compound ii 
ſhining qualities, and inſupportable arro- 
gance; and his exceſſive luſt of empire efface 
his talents and his virtues. He claims domi 
nion over the new world he has formed, as hiz 
ſovereign right; and, excluding totally the 
ſupreme deity from all concernment in it, ht 
demands from mankind, for himſelf and hl 
aſſociates, divine honours.” 4 
IX. Man is a compound of a terreſtrial 
and corrupt body, and a ſoul which is dg 
celeſtial origin, and, in ſome meaſure, at 
emanation from the divinity. This noble 
part is miſerably weighed down and encum— 
bered by the body, which is the feat of al 
irregular luſts and impure defires. It is th 
body that ſeduces the ſoul from the purſuit d 
truth, and not only turns it from the contem- 
plation and worſhip of the Supreme Being, {0 
as to confine its homage and veneration to tit 
creator of this world, but alſo attaches it 0 
terreſtrial objects, and to the immoderate put 
ſuit of ſenſual pleaſures, by which its natuk 
is totally polluted, The ſovereign mind ent 
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te ploys various means to deliver his offspring 
« from this deplorable ſervitude, eſpecially the 
« miniſtry of divine meſſengers, whom he ſends 
« to enlighten, to admoniſh, and to reform the 
« human race. In the mean time, the impe- 
te rious demiurge exerts his power in oppoſition to 
« the merciful purpoſe of the Supreme Being, 
« reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn invitations 
« by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, 
« and labours to efface the knowledge of God in 
« the minds of intelligent beings. In this con- 
ce flict, ſuch ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of 
« the creators and rulers of this world, riſe to 
« their Supreme Parent, and ſubdue the turbu- 
« Jent and ſinful motions, which corrupt matter 
« excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolution 
« of their mortal bodies, aſcend directly to the 
« pleroma. Thoſe, on the contrary, who remain 
« in the bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition, and cor- 
ce rupt matter, ſhall, at the end of this life, paſs 
ce into new bodies, until they awake from their 
ce ſinful lethargy. In the end, however, the 
« Supreme God ſhall come forth victorious, tri- 
„% umph over all oppoſition, and, having deli— 
« vered from their ſervitude the greateſt part of 
« thoſe ſouls that are impriſoned in mortal 
„ bodies, ſhall diſſolve the frame of this viſible 
« world, and involve it in a general ruin. After 
* this ſolemn period, primitive tranquillity ſhall 
« be reſtored in the univerſe, and God ſhall reign 
« with happy ſpirits, in undiſturbed felicity, 
« through the everlaſting ages.” 

X. Such were the principal tenets of the orien- 
tal philoſophy. The ſtate of letters and philoſo- 
phy among the Jews comes next under confi- 
deration; and of this we may form ſome idea 
from what has been faid already concerning that 
nation, It is chiefly to be obſerved, that me 
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dark and hidden ſcience, which they called th, 
kabbala, was at this time taught and inculcate 
by many among that ſuperſtitious people [x] 
This ſcience, in many things, bears a ſtrong re. 
ſemblance to the oriental philoſophy ; or, tif 
ſpeak more accurately, it is indeed that ſane 
philoſophy accommodated to the Jewiſh religion, 
and tempered with a certain mixture of truth. 
Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian ſages un 
known to the Jews at the period now before us; 
ſince, from the time of ALExanDER the Great 
ſome of them had been admitted, even into th 
Moſaic religion. We ſhall ſay nothing concern 
ing the opinions which they adopted from th 


deans, Egyptians, and Syrians [o]. 

XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of mol 
writers, were yet in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank 
among the nations that cultivated letters and 
philoſophy. In many places, and eſpecially al 
Athens, there were a conſiderable number of men 
diſtinguiſhed by their learning, acuteneſs, and 
eloquence ; philoſophers of all ſets, who taught 
the doctrines of PLaTo, ARISTOTLE, ZENO, and 
Fyeicurus; rhetoricians allo and men of genius 
who inſtructed the youth in the rules of eloquence 
and formed their taſte for the liberal arts. Si 
that thoſe who had a paſſion for the ſtudy ef 
oratory, reſorted in multitudes to the Grecia 
ſchools, in order to perfect themſelves in that 
noble ſcience, Alexandria, in Egypt, was all 


r 


[n] See Jo, Fraxc. Bupnei Iaticductie in Hiſlorian 


mentions, with encomiums, in his Biblictheca Hebraica, 
tom. iii. 

ſo] See Jo. Franc, Burner Introductio in Hiſtorian 
Philo, Hebraorum; as alſo the authors recommended by 
WCcLF in his Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom. iii. 


much 
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uch frequented for the ſame purpoſe, as a great e N r. 
umber of the Grecian philoſophers and rheto- „ jr, 
icians dwelt in that city. 2 
XII. The Romans alſo, at this time, made a At Rue. 
ining figure among the poliſhed and learned 
ations. All the ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. 
WL he youth of a higher rank were early inſtructed 
Wn the Greek language and eloquence, From 
hence they proceeded to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
ind the laws of their country; and they finiſhed 
heir education by a voyage into Greece, where 
hey not only gave the laſt degree of perfection ro 
heir philoſophical ſtudies, but alſo acquired that 
Wefined wit and elegance of taſte, that ſerved to 
Net off their more ſolid attainments in the moſt 
dvantageous manner [p]. None of the philo- 
Wophical ſects were more in vogue among the 
Womans than the Epicureans and the Academics, 
ich were peculiarly favoured by the great, who, 
Woothed by their doctrines into a falſe ſecurity, 
Wndulged their paſſions without remorſe, and con- 
Winued in their vicious purſuits. without terror. 
WDuring the reign of AvevsTvs, the culture of 
Wolite learaing and of the fine arts was held in 
Wrceat honour, and thoſe that contributed with 
eal and ſucceſs to this, were eminently diſtin— 
guiſhed by that prince. But after his death, learn- 
Ing languiſhed without encouragement, and was 
eglected, becaulc the ſucceeding emperors were 
nore intent upon the arts of war and rapine, than 
noſe more amiable arts and inventions that are 
he fruits of leiſure and peace. 

XIII. With reipe& to the other nations, ſuch 1» the other 
is the Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, 
hat they were not deſtitute of learned and inge- 


[2] See Pacaxan GNUDENTII Liber de Phlliſethiæ apud 
demanes initio et progreſſu, in TtrxrTio Fasciculo Nove 
elleHionis Varierum & criptorum, Hale, 1717, 


Nious 
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CE N T. nious men. Among the Gauls, the people of 
ren. Marſeilles had long acquired a ſhining reputation 
— for their progreſs in the ſciences [q]; and there 
is no doubt, but that the neighbouring countries 
received the benefit of their inſtructions. Among 
the Celts, their druids, prieſts, philoſophers, and 
legiſlators were highly remarkable for their wiſ. 
dom; but their writings, at leaſt ſuch as are yea 
extant, are not ſufficient to inform us of the na. 
ture of their philoſophy [TI. The Romans, in- 
deed, introduced letters and philoſophy into all 
the provinces which ſubmitted to their victorious 
arms, in order to ſoften the rough manners of the 
ſavage nations, and form in them, imperceptibly, 
the ſentiments and feelings of humanity [5]. 
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CHAP. H. 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, if 
and its form of government. : 


The neceſ- I. HE great end of CRRIST's miſſion was 
233 to form an univerſal church, gathered 
out of all the nations of the world, and to extend 
the limits of this great ſociety from age to age. 
But, in order to this, it was neceſſary, firſt, to 
appoint extraordinary teachers, who, converting 
the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, ſhould ered, 
every where, Chriſtian aſſemblies; and then, to 


eſtabliſh erdinary miniſters, and interpreters of the 


[7] See the Hiſtoire Literaire de la France par des Religion 
Ben:diftins. Diſſert, Prelim. p. 42, &c. 
[r] Jac. MarTin, Religion des Gaulois, livr, i. Cap. xxl 
p. 175. 
(-] Juvenar, Satir. xv. ver. 110. 
*« Nunc totus Graias noſtraſque habet orbis Athenas, 
«« Gallia Cauſhdicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule.“ 
divine 


- 
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divine will, who ſhould enforce and repeat the e En T. 
doctrines delivered by the former, and maintain , og u. 
the people in their holy profeſſion, and in the a 
practice of the Chriſtian virtues. For the beſt 
dem of religion muſt neceſſarily either dwindle 

co nothing, or be egregioully corrupted, if it is 

not perpetually inculcated and explained by a 

regular and ſtanding miniſtry. 

I. The extraordinary teachers, whom CHRIST Extraordi- 
employed to lay the foundations of his everlaſting 37 * 
kingdom, were the x11 apoſtles, and the Lxx 
Wdiſciples, of whom mention has been made 
above. To theſe the Evangeliſts are to be added, 

oy which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed whom the 
Wapoſtles ſent to inſtruct the nations, or who, of 

their own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
tachment, aud conlecrated themſelves to the 

ſacred office of propagating the goſpel-[z]. In 

Wthis rank, alſo, we muſt place thoſe, to whom, 

Win the infancy of the church, the marvelous 

Wpower of ſpeaking in forcign languages which 

they had never learned, was communicated from 

above. For the perſon to whom. the divine om- 
Wnipotence and liberality had imparted the gift of 
tongues, might conclude, with the utmoſt 
Waſlurance, from the gift itſelf (which a wiſe being 

vould not beſtow in vain), that he was appointed 

Wby God to miniſter unto the truth, and to employ 

Whis talents in the ſervice of Chriſtianity [A]. 


III. Many have undertaken to write the hiſtory The authe+ 
rity of the 
apoſtles. 


of the apoſtles [w], a hiſtory, which we find 
loaded with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when 


[t] See St. Paur's Epiſtle to the Epheſians, iv. 11. As alſo 
Evses, Miß. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xXxxvii. 
4] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. | 
ae] The authors who have written concerning the apoſtles, 
are enumerated by SAGITTARIUS in his {atrodudtion to Eccle- 
faftical Hiſtory, ch. i. p. 2. and alſo by Bupbvavs, in his 
eatiſe, De Eccleſia Apoſiolica, p. C7 4. 
WC 
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CEN r. we purſue it further than the books of the Ney 
paar 11, Teſtament, and the moſt ancient writers in the 


— 


The xx 
diſciples. 


Chriſtian church. In order to have a juſt idefi 
of the nature, privileges, and authority of th 
apoſtolic function, we muſt conſider an apoſtle af 
a perſon who was honoured with a divine com 
miſſion, inveſted with the power of making lai 
of controlling and reſtraining the wicked, when tha 
was expedient, and of working miracles, hei 
neceſſary; and ſent to mankind, to unfold to t 


the divine will, to open to them the paths of ſalvatin 


and immortality, and to ſeparate from the multitutl 
and unite in the bonds of one ſacred ſociety, 1hoſe uu 
were attentive and obedient to the voice of God ai 
dreſſed to men by their miniſtry | x]. | 

IV. The accounts we have of the Lxx diſciple 
are ſtill more obſcure than thoſe of the apoſtles; 
ſince the former are only once mentioned in t 
New Teſtament (Luke x. 1). The illuſtration 
that we have yet remaining, relative to their ch 
racter and office, are certainly compoſed by thi 
more modern Greeks, and, therefore, can have buf 
little authority or credit [y]. Their commiſſion 
extended no further than the Jewiſh nation, as api 
pears from the expreſs words of St. Luxe ; thougi 
it is highly probable, that, after Cas1sT's aſcenſ 
ſion, they performed the function of Evangelily 
and declared the glad tidings of ſalvation, and 


[x] See Farr. SyaxHEIM, De apeſtolis et apofiolaiu, tom. i 
op. p. 289. Ir is not without weighty reaſons, and without 
having conſidered the matter attentively,- that I have ſuppoſes 
the apoſtles inveſted with the power of enadting /awvs, I 
ſenſible that ſome very learned men among the moderns hat 
denied this power, but I apprehend they differ from me ratbe 
in words than in any thing elſe. 

[ y] Theſe accounts are to be ſeen at the end of three book 
concerning the life and death of Moses, which were dic 
vered and illuſtrated by GIL. Gauluixus, and repul 
liſhed: by Jo. ALBtseTr FaBRiCivs, in his Biblioth, Gree. ! 
474 n 
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the means of obtaining it, through different na- 
tions and provinces. 

V. Neither ChRISsT himſelf; nor his holy 
apoſtles, have commanded any thing clearly or 
expreſsly concerning the external form of the 
church, and the preciſe method, according to 
which it ſhould be governed [z]. From this we 

may 


= > [=] Thoſe who imagine that CarisT himſelf, or the 
WE pcitles by his direction and authority, appointed a certain 
red form of church-government, are not agreed what that 
orm was, The principal opinions that have been adopted 
pon this head may be reduced to the four following: The 
is, that of the Roman Catholics, who maintain, That 
Cnalsr's intention and appointment was, that his follow- 
ers ſhou'd be collected into one ſacred empire, ſubjected to 
the government of St. PETER and his ſucceſſors, and divid- 
ed, like the kingdoms of this world, into ſeveral provinces ; 
that, in conſequence thereof, PeTER fixed the ſeat of 
ecclefiafical dominion at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate 
the burthen of his office, divided the church into three 
greater provinces, according to the diviſion of the world at 
that time, and appointed a perſon to preſide in each, who 
was dignified with the title of patriarch; that the European 
patriarch reſided at Rome, the Aſiatic at noch, and the 
African at Alexandria; that the biſhops of each province, 
among whom alſo there were various ranks, were to re- 
verence the authority of their reſpeRive patriarchs, and 
that both biſhops and patriarchs were to be paſſively ſub- 
ect to the ſupreme dominion of the Roman pontiff “.“ 
his romantic account ſcarcely deſerves a ſerious refutation. 
he ſecond opinion, concerning the government of the 
hurch, makes no mention of a ſupreme head, or of parri- 
rche, conſtituted by divine authority, but ſuppoſes that the 
poſtles divided the Roman empire into as many eccleſiaſ- 
Ical provinces, as there were ſecular, or civil ones; that 
e metropolitan biſhop, 7. e. the prelate, who reſided in the 
apital City of each province, prefided over the clergy of 
nit province, and that the other biſhops were ſubject to 
s authority, This opinion has been adopted by ſome of 
ie moſt learned of the Romiſh church 4, and has alſo been 
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* Lee Lrox Att.aTtius, De perpetua. concenſ. Eccleſ. Orient, et Occidert. 
. 1. cap. i, MoRINus, Excrettat. Fcc'e/ af. lib, i. Exer. i. 

F Prrus pr MA ca, De concord, fact dt. et inferii, lib. vi. cap. i. 
baixes, Exerc, Ecel. lib. i. Ex. xviii, Paci Crit;ca in arnal, Bars zii 
A. xxxvii. tom. i. p. 29, 
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leſs rigid Preſbyterians. The opinion modified by Dr. M. 


feurtb and laſt opinion is, that of the Preſbyterians, who afin 
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may infer, that the regulation of this was, i 
ſome meaſure, to be accommodated to the time 


and 


favoured by ſome of the moſt eminent Britiſh divines f. Sony 
Proteſtant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that iti; 
not ſupported by ſufficient evidence F. The ird opinion i; i 
that of thoſe who acknowledge, that, when the Chriſtia 
began to multiply exceedingly, metropo trans, patriarchs, ai 
arch-bijhops were, indeed, created, but only by human aps 
pointment and authority; though they confeſs, at the ſane 
time, that it is conſonant to the orders and intention of i 
CHrIsT and his apoſtles, that, in every Chriſtian church, 
there ſhould be one perſon inveſted with the higheſt authority, Wi 
and clothed with certain rights and privileges above the other i 
doQors of that aſſembly. This opinion has been embrace 
by many Engliſh divines of the firit rank in the learned wollt 
and alſo by many in other countries and communions. Th 


that Cyri1sT's ictention was, that the Chriſtian doctors au 
miniſters ſhou!d all enjoy the ſame rank and authority, with 
out any ſort of pre-eminence or ſubordication, any diſtindtia 
of rights and privileges. The reader will find an ample 2. 
count of theſe four different opinions with reſpe& to church 
government in Dr. Mosukiu's Larger hiſtory of the firft cu. 
tury. This learned and impartial writer, who condemns wid 
reaſon the fourth opinion, as it is explained by thoſe bigoted 
Puritans, who look upon all ſubordination, and variety d 
rank among the doctors of the church, as condemnable aid 
anti-chriſtian, obſerves, however, with equal reaſon, thi 
this opinion may be explained and modified fo, as to recanci 
the moderate abettors of the epiſcopal diſcipline with tit 


SHE1% amounts to this:“ That the Chriſtian doctors 2 
„ equal, in this ſenſe; that ChkisT has left no poſitive 20 
, ſpecial decree which conſtitutes a diſtinction among then, 
nor any divine commandment by which thoſe who, in cos 
«« ſequence of the appointments of human wiſdom, are in tit 
«© higher ranks, can demand, by a divine right, the obediene 
% and ſubmiſſion of the inferior doctors, c. their abitainit! 
«« from the exerciſe of certain functions, Tc. | 

The truth of the matter is, that Cir isT, by leaving ti 
matter undetermined, has, of conſequence, left Chriſtian i 
Cicties a diſcretionary power of modelling the government 6 


t Hammond, Dif. de Epiſc-h. BTVER KC, Cod. Canon, Ver, Ecib 
Vndic. lib. it. cap. v. tom. it, Patr. e. Usstr, De origine Ep at 
et Maetre pol. p. 20. | 

& Bas N AGF, Hi. de Egliſe, tom. i, livr, i, cap. viii. Bos xx 
Arnot, ad Petrum de Marca de concerdia ſacerd, et imterii, p. 143, , 

tt 
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and left to the wiſdom and prudence of the chief EN T. 
rulers, both of the ſtate and of the church. If, p. 11. 
however, it is true, that the apoſtles ated by — a 
divine inſpiration, and in conformity with the 
commands of their bleſſed maſter (and this no 
Chriſtian can call in queſtion), then it follows, that 

that form of government which the primitive The form 
churches borrowed from that of Jeruſalem, the 9 me nf 
arſt Chriſtian aſſembly eſtabliſned by the apoſtles 7eajatr, 
themſelves, muſt be eſteemed as of divine infti- 
Wrution. But from this it would be wrong to 
Wconclude that ſuch a form is immutable, and 

Wought to be invariably obſerved; for this a 

Woreat variety of events may render impoſilble. 

In thoſe early times, every Chriſtian church con- 

Wiiſted of the people, their leaders, and the minifters, 

Wor deacons, and theſe, indeed, belong eſſentially 

to every religious ſociety, The people were, 
Wundoubtedly, the firſt in authority; for the 
Wpoſtles ſhewed, by their own example, that no- 

hing of moment was to be carried on or deter- 

Wnined without the conſent of the aſſembly [a], 

nd ſuch a method of proceeding was both pru- 

Vent and neceſſary in thoſe critical times. 

VI. It was, therefore, the aſſembly of the The rights 
Wpcople, which choſe their own rulers and teach- Say 1275 
rs, or received them, by a free and authoritative 

onſent, when recommended by others. The 

ame people rejected or confirmed, by their 

uffrages, the laws, that were propoſed by their 

ulers to the afſembly ; excommunicated profli- 

ate and unworthy members of the church, re- 

tored the penitent to their forfeited privileges, 


de Church in ſuch a manner, as the circumſtantial reaſons of 
mes, places, Cc. may requizez and therefore the wiſeſt go— 
ernment of the church, is the belt and the moſt divine; and 
Very Chriſtian ſociety has a right to make laws for itſelf, 
provided that theſe laws are conſiſtent with charity and 
Peace, and with the ſundamental doftrines and principles of 
briſtiapity. 

La] Acts i. 18. vi. 3. xv. 4. xxi. 22. 
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o ENT. paſſed judgment upon the different ſubjects of 
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controverſy and difſenſion, that aroſe in their 
community, examined and decided the diſputes 
which happened between the elders and deacons; 
and, in a word, exerciſed all that authority which 
belongs to ſuch as are inveſted with the ſovereign 
power, 

The people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, 
purchaſed theſe privileges by adminiſtering to the 
ſupport of their rulers, miniſters, and poor, and 
by offering large and generous contributions, 
when the fafety or intereſts of the community 
rendered them neceſſary. In thele ſupplies each 
one bore a part proportioned to his circum- 
{tances; and the various gifts which were thu 
brought into the public aſſemblies, were called 
eblations. 

VII. There reigned among the members of the 
Chriſtian church, however diſtinguiſhed ther 
were by worldly rank and titles, not only a 
amiable harmony, but alſo a perfect equality 
This appeared by the feaſts of charity, in which 
all were indiſcriminately aſſembled; by th 
names of brethren and ſiſters, with which the 
mutually faluted each other; and by ſeveral ci. 
cumſtances of a like nature. Nor, in this firl 
century, was the diſtinction made between Chri. 
tians of a more or leſs perfect order, which took 
place afterwards. Vſhoever acknowledged Cnyris 
as the Saviour of mankind, and made a ſolem 
proſeſſion of his confidence in him, was imme 
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diately baptized and received into the church 
But, in proceſs of time, when the church beg 10 
to flouriſh, and its members to increaſe, it vl... 
thought prudent and neceſſary to divide Chi. 
tians into two orders, diſtinguiſhed by the nano 


of believers and catechumens, The former welt 
thoſe, who had been ſolemnly admitted into i 
church by baptiſm, and in conſequence theres 


were inſtructed in all the myſteries of religion 
” ha 
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had acceſs to all the parts of divine worſhip, and c E N T. 
W were authorized to vote in the eccleſiaſtical aſſem- ,, 7. u. 
W blics. The latter were ſuch, as had not yet been 
dedicated to God and CurisT by baptiſm, and 
were, therefore, admitted neither to the public 
prayers, nor to the holy communion, nor to the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. 

VIII. The rulers of the church were called The ruters 
either pre/oyters [b], or biſhops, which two titles h 
are, in the New Teſtament, undoubtedly applied : 
to the ſame order of men [c]. Thele were per- 
ſons of eminent gravity, and ſuch as had diſtin- 
ouiſhed themſelves by their A hay] ſanctity and 


merit [4]. Their particular functions were not Prefbyters 
or biſhops, | 8 
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always the ſame; for while ſome of them con- 
fined their labours to the inſtruction of the 
people, others contributed in different ways to 


heb the edification of the church. Hence the diſ- 

e tinction between teaching and ruling preſbyters has 

u been adopted by certain learned men. But, if 

y erer this diſtinction exiſted, which I neither 

ich rm nor deny, it certainly did not continue 

chef long; ſince it is manifeſt, that St. Paus requires 

het chat all biſhops or preſbyters be qualified and 

ci. ready to teach and inſtruct [e]. 

firl IX. Among the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, Tue pro- 


there were but few men of learning; few, who bhets. 


005 ” 
R 1ST oF [6] The word preſlxter, or elder, is taken from the * — 
em ewiſh 1nititution, and fignihes raiher the venerable prudence 


ard wiſdom of old age, than age itſelf, 

(c] Ads xx. 17. 28. Pbil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5. 7. 1 Tim. iii. 1. 
[4] 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. 

be] 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word ęrœyter, 
he illustrations given by the learned Virzixca, De ſynagega 
vefere, lib. iii. part I. cap. i. p. 6£9;z and by the venerabie 
o. But. CaRPzovius, in his Exerc. in Epiſb. ad Hebraos 
x Philcne, p. 409. As to the pro/oyters themſelves, and the 
ature of their office, the reader will receive much ſatisfaction 
rom the accounts that are given of that order by Bu pus. 
Ye Ecele/ia Apoſtolica, cap. vi. p. 719. and by the moſt learned 
fArrivs, De originibus juris eccleſ. p. 49, 
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of a groſs and ignorant multitude, the Kknoy: 
ledoe of divine things. God therefore, in hi 
inlinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary to raiſe up 
in many Churches, extraordinary teachers, why 
were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upon 
the various points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and 
to treat with the people, in the name of God if 
as guided by his direction, and clothed with mM | 
authority, Such were the Prophets of the V 
Teftament [f], an order of men, whoſe*commif 
ſion is toœ much limited by the writers, wh, 
confine it to the interpretation of the books d 
the Old Teftament, and eſpecially the Prophe. 
cies [7]. For it is certain, that they, wh 
claimed the rank of Prophets, were inveſted with 
the power of cenſuring publicly ſuch as had bee 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent the 
abuſes, that deſigning men might make of thy 
inſtitution, by pretending to this extraordinan 
character in order to execute unworthy end; 
there were always preſent, in the public audits 
ries, judges, divinely appointed, who, by certain 
and infallible marks, were able to diſtinguiſh th 
falſe prophets from the true. This order of pre 
phets ceaſed, when the want of teachers, which 
gave riſe to it, was abundantly ſupplied. 

X. The church was, undoubtedly, provide! 
from the beginning with inferior miniſters « 
deacons. No ſociety can be without its ſervants 
and ill leſs ſuch ſocieties, as thoſe of the firl 
Chriſtians were. And it appears not only pro 
bable, but evident, that the young men, who cat: 
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Fs Rom. X111, 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29. Ep! 
iv. 11. 

(g] See Mosnrein's diſſertation De 7/l:s gut , Por hrs 
vocantur in Nou Fædere. which is to be found in the ſecon! 
volume of his Syztagma Difſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccliſ pi 
tinentium. 


ried 
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ied away the dead bodies of Ax ANIAS and CEN T. 
W,ypHIiRa, were the ſubordinate miniſters, or p n. 
eacons, of the church of Jeruſalem, who attended - 


e apoſtles to execute their orders [5]. Theſe 
ho firſt 
01 

nd [þ] Acts v. 6. 10, 


Thoſe who may be ſurpriſed at my affirming, that the 
oung men, mentioned in the paſſages here referred to, were 


mo he deacons, Or miniſters of the church of 7rru/alem, are de- 
eq red to conſider, that the words e Tepet, tic xc = ©, young 
Wl. en, are not always uſed to determine the age o! the perſons 


Wo whom they are applied, but are frequently employed to 
Point out their ces, or functions. both by the Greek and 
aii writers. '1he ſame rule of interpretation, that diver- 
bes the ſenſe of the word pre/iyrter (which, as all know, 
jonifies ſometimes the age ct a perſon, and, at other times, 
1s fundtion), is maniſeſtiy applic:ble to the word before us. 


Wo ks, therefore, by the title of preſdzters, the heads or rulers of 
een ſociety are pointed out, without any regard to their age; fo 
the y the term young men, we are often to urder”and miniſters or 


v2, becauſe ſuch are generally in the flower ot youth, 
als interpreta ion may be confirmed by examples, which are 
Wot wanting even in the New Teſtiment. CHRIS himſelf 
ems to attribute this ſenſe, to the word wr, Luke 
N x11. 26. & HN. ir Uνν Y αν we & xwriecs, Our Saviour ex- 
Plaios the term en, by the word yen, and it therefore 
ignifes a preſoxter, or ruler: he alſo ſubſtitutes, a little after, 
ante, in the place of wwrege;, which confirms our inter- 
retation in the moſt unanſwerable manner. So that jii/wy 
Ind rege? are not here indications of certain ages, but of 
ertain functions, and the precep: of CHRIST amounts to 
nis: “ He that performs the office of a preſbyter or elder 


fol) þ among you, let him not think himfelt ſuperior to the = 
e minilters or deacons.” The paſſage of 1 Pet. v. 5. is {till , 
[nts Poe expreſs to our purpo!e : OA. pegel, b dαν e 

fit tee ez. It is evident from the Preceainy verics, that 


ter here is the name of an office, and points Out a ruler 
dr teacher of the church; and that the term marge 18 allo to 


cue interpreted, not yourg en in point of age, but the mini/ters, \ 
r ſervants of the church. St. Pere, having ſolemnly G 
xhorted the preſbyters, not to abuſe the power that was com- — 
Eph ined to them, addrefies his diſcovrſe 10 the miniiters, or ”. 


each of the church: “ But likewile, ye younger, i. e. mi- 
niſters and deacons, deſpiſe not the orders of ihe preſbyters 
' or elders, but perform cheertully whatſoever they command 
you.“ In the ſame ſenſe, does St. Luxe employ this 
erm, Ads v. ©, 10. and his nd regel and yanicxc are, un- 
H 4 doubtedly. 
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CF NT. had capacity enough to inſinuate into the mind 
„ A u. of a groſs and ignorant multitude, the know. 
— ledge of divine things. God therefore, in his 
infinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary to raiſe uy, 
in many churches, extraordinary teachers, why 
were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upo 
the various points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and 
to treat with the people, in the name of God 
as guided by his direction, and clothed with hi 
authority, Such were the Prophets of the Ne 
Teſtament [f], an order of men, whoſe commiſ 
ſion is toœ much limited by the writers, wh, 
confine it to the interpretation of the books d 
the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially the Prophe 
cies [7]. For it is certain, that they, * 
claimed the rank of Prophets, were inveſted wit 
the power of cenſuring publicly ſuch as had bee 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent th 
abutes, that deſigning men might make of thi 
inſtitution, by pretending to this extraordinani 
character in order to execute unworthy end; 
there were always preſent, in the public audits 
ries, judges, divinely appointed, who, by certait 
and infallible marks, were able to diſtinguiſh tix 
falſe prophets from the true. This order of pn 
phets ceaſed, when the want of teachers, whid 
gave rile to it, was abundantly ſupplied. 
Devens of. "oa The church was, undoubtedly, provide 
. Side. from the beginning with inferior miniſters « 
lem, deacons. No ſociety can be without its ſervants 
and ſtill lefs ſuch ſocieties, as thoſe of the firl 
Chriſtians were. And it appears not only pre 
bable, but evident, that the young men, who cat 
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J] Rom. xiii, 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29, Ep 
10. 1. 

ſo] See Mosntin's diſſertation De illis qui Porr re 
wocantur in Node Fædere. which is to be found in the ſecond 
volume of his Syztagma Diſſertatienum ad Hiſtoriam Eccle). þ 
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ed away the dead bodies of Ananias and CEN T. 
pPHIRA, were the ſubordinate miniſters, or „ T 


hö con, of the church of Jeruſalem, who attended 
ie apoſtles to execute their orders [+]. Theſe 
Ii firſt 
01 

nd [] Acts v. 6. 10. ; ' 

od, Thoſe who may be ſurpriſed at my affirming, that the 


ung men, mentioned in the paſſages here referred to, were 
e deacons, Or miniſters of the church of Teruſalem, are de- 
red to conſider, that the words Teri, tic xc i. e. young 
zen, are not always uſed to determine the ape o! the perſons 
d whom they are applied, but are frequently employed to 
oint out their ces, or functions, both by the Greek and 


atin writers. Jhe ſame rule of interpretation, that diver- 


„„ oo o WI IEEE 2 +. ot ES 


he. tes the ſenſe of the word prefiyrer (which, as all know, 
vho gnifies ſometimes the age cf a perſon, and, at other times, 
10 1s function), is maniſeſtiy applicable to the word before us. 
1 s, therefore, by the title of preſbzters, the heads or rulers of 
een ſociety are pointed out, without any regard to their age; ſo 
the the term young mer, we are often to urderFand minifers or 
e, becauſe ſuch are generally in the flower of youth, 

nis interpretation may be confirmed by examples, which are 
fag ot wanting even in the New Teſtiment. CHrisT himſelf 
nds, ems to attribute this ſenſe, to the word wr, Luke 
Ito- x11, 26. & Ne ty Urs, Yeriodw we & PLOTS Our Saviour ex- 
* lains the term Aigen, by the word zyen¹αα⁰eααε, and it therefore 


enifes a preſoyter, or ruler: he alſo ſubſtitutes. a little after, 
6z/24+, in the place of „refer, which confirms our inter- 
retation in the moſt unanſwerable manner. So that ee 
ud 3£47::4; Are not here indications of certain ages, but of 
ertain functions, and the precep: of CHRIST amounts to 
nis: “ He that performs the office of a preſbyter or elder 
among you, let him not think himſelf ſuperior to the 
miniiters or deacons.“ The paſſage of 1 Pet. v. F. is ſtill 
ore expreſs to Our purpoſe: OuG:ws e vary re T6045 
eeebriicorr, It is evident from the preceding verſes, that 
nter here is the name of an ofice, and points out a ruter 
r teacher of the church; and that the term -+:w7:e9; is allo to 
e interpreted, not yourg en in point of age, but the mini/ters, 
F ſervants of the church. St. P+rTeR, having folemnly 
xhorted the preſbyters, not to abuſe the power that was com- 
ited to them, addrefies his difſcovrſe io the miniſters, or 
aces of the church: “ But likewile, ve younger, i. e. mi- 
' tiſters and deacons, deſpite not the orders of ihe preſbyters 
' or elders, but perform cheerfully whatſoever they command 
vou.“ In the ſame ſenſe, does St. Luxe employ this 
"IM, Ads V, 6, 10. and his red regol and YEQUiTXG ATE, un- 
H 4 doubtedly. 
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CE N T, firſt deacons of the church, being choſen fron 

Paz 1, among the Jews, who were born in Palęſtin, 

— were {uſpected by the foreign Jews of partiality nl 
diſtributing the offerings, which were preſented 
for the ſupport of the poor [:z]. To remedy iſ 
therefore, this diforder, ſeven other deacons were 
choſen, by order of the apoſtles, and employet 
in the ſervice of that part of the church of Jeruſi. 
lem, which was compoſed of the foreign Jews 
converted to Chriſtianity. Of theſe new miniſ- 
ters, ſix were foreigners, as appears by thei: 
names: the ſeventh was choſen out of the Probe. 
lytes, of whom there were a certain number 
among the firſt Chriſtians at Feruſalem, and to 
whom it was reaſonable, that ſome regard ſhould 
be ſhewn, in the election of the deacons, as wel 
as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chriſtian 
churches followed the example of that of Feruſa 
lem, 1n whatever related to the choice and office 
of the deacons. Some, particularly the eaſten 
churches, elected 3 and choſe, for thai 
purpole, matrons or widows of eminent ſanctity, 
who alio miniſtered to the neceſſities of the poo, 
and performed ſeveral other offices, that tendel 
to the maintenance of order and decency 1n the 
church [&]. 

Biſhops, XI. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
church in its infancy, when its aſſemblies were 
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do: btedly, the deacons of the church of Jera/alem, of whon 
the Greek Jews complain aſtetwards to the apoſtles (Att 
vi. 1, &c.) on account of the partial diſtribution of the alm: 
I might confticm this ſenſe of the word young men b 
nambceilefs citations from Greek and Roman writers, and! 
variety of authors ſacred and profane; but this is not tie 
proper place for demonſtrations of this nature. 

5] Acts vi, 1, &c. 

{+] For an ample account of the deacens and deaconeſſis df 
the primitive church, ſee Z:1GLER, De diaconis et diaconiyhh 
cap. xix. p. 347. BASN=4Gi1 Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. ad A. xxx. 
tom. i. p. 450. Bix HAM, Orig. Eecleſ. lib. ii. cap. xx. 


neither 
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either numerous nor ſplendid. Three or four 
reſbyters, men of remarkable piety and wiſdom, 
Huled theſe ſmall congregations in perfect har- 
Wnony, nor did they ſtand in need of any preſident 
r ſuperior to maintain concord and order where 
o diſſenſions were known. But the number of 
Whe preſbyters and deacons increaſing with that 
f the churches, and the ſacred work of the mi— 
iſtry growing more painful and weighty, by a 
umber of additional duties, theſe new circum- 
ances required new regulations. It was then 
Wudged neceſſary, that one man of diſtinguiſhed 
Wravity and wiſdom ſhould preſide in the council 


Holleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a center 
f union to the whole ſociety, This perſon was, 
Wt firſt, ſtyled the angel [I] of the church to which 
Wc belonged, but was afterward diſtinguiſhed by 
Jie name of 4:/bop, or inſpector; a name bor- 
Wowed from the Greek language, and expreſſing 
le principal part of the epiſcopal function, which 
as to inſpect into, and ſuperintend, the affairs 


Fhurch of Jeruſalem, grown conſiderably nu- 
erous, and deprived of the miniſtry of the 
apoſtles, who were gone to inſtrutt the other 
ations, was the firſt which choſe a preſident or 
diſhop. And it is no leſs probable, that the 
ther churches followed by degrees ſuch a re- 
pectable example. 

XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops 
ff this primitive and golden period of the church 
Vith thoſe of whom we read in the following ages. 
or, though they were both diſtinguiſhed by the 
ame name, yet they differed extremely, and that 
n many reſpects, A biſhop, during the firſt and 
tcond century, was a perſon who had the care of 


[/] Rev. ii. 3. 
One 


f preſbyters, in order to diſtribute among his 
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f the church. It is highly probable, that the 
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CENT, one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at that time, was, 
pa 2 11. generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be contained 


in a private houſe. In this aſſembly he ated 


The origin 
of dioceſes 
2nd chore- 


piſcopi. 


_— 


The Internal HisTory of the Cyurcn, 


not ſo much with the authority of a maſter, a; 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſervant, 
He inſtructed the people, performed the ſeveral 
parts of divine worſhip, attended the ſick, and 


inſpected into the circumſtances and ſupplies of 


the poor. He charged, indeed, the preſbyter 
with the performance of thoſe duties and ſervices, 


which the multiplicity of his engagements ren-M 


dered it impoſſible for him to fulfil ; but had not 


the power to decide or enact any thing without 
the conſent of the preſbyters and people. And, 
though the epiſcopal office was both laborious and 


ſingularly dangerous, yet its revenues were ex- 


tremely ſmall, ſince the church had no certain 
income, but depended on the gifts, or eblation 


of the multitude, which were, no doubt, incon- 


ſiderable, and were moreover to be divided 


between the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and 
poor. 


XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the bi- 


ſhops were not long confined to theſe narrow 
limits, but ſoon extended themſelves, and that 


by the following means. The biſhops, who lived 


in the cities, had, either by their own miniſtry or 
that of their preſbyters, erected new churches in 


the neighbouring towns and villages. Theſe 


churches, continuing under the inſpection and 
miniltry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and 
counſels they had been engaged to embrace the 
goſpel, grew imperceptibly into eccleſiaſtical 
provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called 
dioceſes. But as the biſhop of the city could not 
extend his labours and inſpection to all theſe 
churches in the country and in the villages, fo 
he appointed certain ſuffragans or deputies t0 
govern and to inſtruct theſe new ſocieties 72 

they 
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„hey were diſtinguiſhed by the title of chorepiſcopi, e E N r. 
ed. e. country biſhops. This order held the mid- 17 1. 
ed le rank between biſhops and preſbyters, be- - 
og inferior to the former, and ſuperior to the 
at, latter. 
ral XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, Whether 
nd ere entirely independent; none of them ſubject . 
of to any foreign juriſdiction, but each one governed N 
ers y its own rulers and its own laws. For, though dhe fit cen 
es, the churches founded by the apoſtles, had this tg. 

n- Nparticular deference ſhewn them, that they were 
10t onſulted in difficult and doubtful caſes; yet they 
ut iad no juridical authority, no fort of ſupremacy 
id, over the others, nor the leaſt right to enact laws 
nd for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more 
ex- evident than the perfect equality that reigned 
ain among the primitive churches; nor does there 
on; even appear, in this firſt century, the ſmalleſt 
on- trace of that aſſociation of provincial churches, 
led from which councils and metropolitans derive their 
ind origin. It was only in the ſecond century that 
the cuſtom of holding councils commenced in 
bi- WI Grcece, from whence it ſoon ſpread through the 
on Wh other provinces F]. 
hat WY XV. The principal place among the Chriſ- The princi- 
ved I tian doctors, and among thoſe alſo, who by their in. 3 
of WW writings were inſtrumental in the progreſs of the nd their 
s in WT truth, is due to the apoſtles and certain of their 8 
(ele I diſciples, who were ſet apart and inſpired by God, 
hw to record the actions of CH «<1sT and his apoſtles, 
in 
the . (=] The meeting of the church of Jeruſalem, mentioned 
ical in the xvth chapter of the Adds, is commonly conſidered as 
led the fr/? Chriftian counſel. But this notion ariſes from a ma- 
nifeit abuſe of the word council, That meeting was only of 
not one church; and, if ſuch a meeting be called a corncel, it will 
1cle follow that there were innumerable councils in the primitive 
ſoimes. But every one knows, that a ceunc?l is an aſſembly of 
| to deputies or commiſlioners ſent from ſeveral churches aſſo— 
= ciated by certain bonds in a general body, and therefore the 


ſuppoſition above mentioned falls to the ground, 
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CENT. The writings of theſe holy men, which are com 
Pa oo prehended in the books of the New Teſtamen, 
- are in the hands of all who profeſs themſely, 
Chriſtians. Thoſe who are deſirous of particulufi 
information with reſpect to the hiſtory of ther 
ſacred books, and the arguments which provi; 
their divine authority, their genuineneſs, and py 
rity, muſt conſult the learned authors who hay 


written profeſſedly upon that matter [u]. 
The time XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjecture; 
Anon w Of the learned, concerning the time when th 


bed, books of the New Teſtament were collected int 
one volume, as alſo about the authors of tha 
collection, are extremely different. This im 
portant queſtion is attended with great and al. 
moſt inſuperable difficulties to us in theſe latte 
times [0]. It is, however, ſufficient for us t 
know, that, before the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury, the greateſt part of the books of the Nes 
Teſtament were read in every Chriſtian ſociety 
throughout the world, and received as a divine 
rule of faith and manners. Hence it appear 
that theſe ſacred writings were carefully ſeparatet 
from ſeveral human compoſitions upon the ſame 
fubject, either by ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, 
who lived ſo long, or by their diſciples and ſuc: 
ceſſors, who were ſpread abroad through all n+ 
tions [p]., We are well aſſured [q], that the 


[] For the hiſtory of the books of the New Teſtament, ſe: 
particularly Jo. ALB. FaBri1civs, Bibhoth. Gree, lib. i. 
cap v. p. 122—227. The ſame learned author has given a1 
accurate liſt of the writers, who have defended the divinity ol 
theſe ſacred books, in his Delectus Argume- _ et Syllatu 
Scriptorum pro werit. relig. Chriſtianæ, cap. xxvi. p. 502. 

[e] See Jo. Exs, Billietheca S. jeu Diatriba de librorun 
N. 7. Canone, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1710; as alſo Ja 
MILL. Prolegomen. ad Now, Teſt. F 1. p. 23. 

[p] See FriCkivs, De cura Veleris Eccleſis circa Cant 
Cap iii. p. £6, 

I] This is expreſsly affirmed by Eusksius, in the xxivi 
chapter of the third book of his Ecc/e/iaftical Hiſtery, / 
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pur goſpels were collected during the life of St. EN T. 


oan, and that the three firſt received the appro- 
dation of this divine apoſtle. And why may we 
ot ſuppoſe that the other books of the New 


Weſtament were gathered together at the ſame 


TTT 


ume ? 

XVII. What renders this highly probable is, 
hat the moſt urgent neceſlity required its being 
lone, For, not long after CarisT's aſcenſion 
nto heaven, ſeveral hiſtories of his life and doc- 
rines, full of pious frauds and fabulous wonders, 
were compoſed, by perſons whoſe intentions, 
derhaps, were not bad, but whoſe writings diſ- 
overed the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance. 

or was this all: productions appeared which 
ere impoſed upon the world by fraudulent men, 


; xs the writings of the holy apoſtles [7]. Theſe 


Wpocryphal and ſpurious writings mult have pro- 


uced a ſad confuſion, and rendered both the 
iſtory and the doctrine of CHRIS uncertain, had 
ot the rulers of the church uſed all poſſible care 


Ind diligence in ſeparating the books that were 


ruly apoſtolical and divine from all that ſpurious 
raſh, and conveying them down to poſterity in 

ne volume. 
XVIII. The writer, whoſe fame ſurpaſſed that 
df all others in this century, the apoſtles excepted, 
as CLEMENS bilhop of Rome. The accounts 
vhich remain of his life, actions, and death, are 
or the moſt part uncertain [s]. Two Epiſtles to 
the 


7] Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been care- 
fully colledted by the learned FaBrictus, in his Czacæx Apo- 
ryplus Nowi Teftamenti, which work is publiſhed in two vo— 
lumes. Many ingenious and learned obſervations have been 
made on theſe ſpurious books by the celebrated Bravsopkt, 
in his H:/toire Critique des dogmes de Manichce, livr. ii. p. 
337, &e. 

[5] After Ti.tewvoxnT, CoTriernvs, and Grab have 
zwen ſome accoun:s of this great man, And all that has 

been 
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writings. 
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CENT. the Corinthians [t], written in Greek, have beep 


p 48 11, attributed to him, of which the ſecond has been 


looked upon as ſpurious, and the firft as genuine 
by many learned writers [4]. But even this lat. 
ter ſeems to have been corrupted and interpolated 
by ſome ignorant and preſumptuous author, wo 
appears to have been diſpleaſed at obſerving i 
defect of learning and genius in the writings of 
ſo great a man as CLEMENS [Lo]. | 


The ws .___ IS. LI0E learned are now unanimous in re. 
attributed zo garding the other writings which bear the name 


of CLEMENS, viz. the Apoſtolic Canons, the Ape 
tolic Conflitutions, the Recognitions of CLEMENS au 
CLEMENTINA [x], as ſpurious productions aſcribellif 

br 


been ſaid concerning him by the beſt and moſt credible writer, 
has been collected by Rox Dix INI, in the firſt of two book 
publiſbed at Rome, in the year 1706, under the following ll 
title, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, Papa, et Martyre, ejuſqu 
Baſilica in urbe Roma. 

[e] J. A. Fasricivs, in the vth chapter of the fourth book 
of his Bibliotheca Graca, mentions the editions that have been 
given of St. CLeMenT's epiſtles. To this account we mul 
add the edition publiſhed at Cambridge, in 1718, which 
preferable to the preceding ones in many reſpects. 

{> [«] See the ample account that is given of theſe tuo 
Greek epiſtles of CLEemers by the learned Dr. Lazoxes, it 
the firſt volume of the ſecond part of his valuable work, er- 
titled, The Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, &c. &c. 

[w] See J. Barr. CoTELerr Patres Apeft. tom, i. 
p. 133. and Bernarri Adnotatiunculæ in Clementem, in the 
laſt edition of theſe fathers publiſhed by Le CLexc. The 
learned WoTToxN has endeavoured, though without ſuccels, 
in his obſervations on the epillles of CLEMENS, to refute the 
annotations above mentioned. 

[> [x] Beſides theſe writings attributed to CLEMENS, We 
may reckon Two Epiſtles which the learned WETsTEe1n found 
in a Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, which he took the 

ains to tranſlate from Syriac into Latin, and has ſubjoinel 
th the original and the tranſlation to his famous edition of 
the Greek Teſtament, publiſhed at Am/erdam in two volume 
in folio, in the years 1751 and 1752. The title prefixed t0 
theſe epiſtles is as follows: Dux ErrisTola S. Clementis Ri- 
mani, Diſcipuli Petri Apoſtoli, quas ex Codice Manuſcripto 
Novi Teſt. Sy riaci nunc primum erutas, cum verſione Latin 
ad politi 
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Cnap. II. Doctors, Cburch- Government, &c. 


Lxxxv eccleftaſtical laws, contain a view of the 
church government and diſcipline received 
among the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians in the 
ſecond and third century, The vii books of 
Apoſtolical Conſtitutions are the work of ſome auſtere 
and melancholy author, who, having taken it 
into his head to reform the Chriſtian worſhip, 
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* which he looked upon as degenerated from its 
original purity, made no ſcruple to prefix to his 
au rules the names of the apoſtles, that thus they 
oe might be more ſpeedily and favourably receiv- 
br << [2]. The Recognitions of CLEMENS, which 


Wdifter very little from the CLEMENTINA, are the 
Wwitty and agreeable production of an Alexan- 
Wcrian Jew, well veried in philoſophy. They 


Wadpoſita edidit Jo. Jacozus Wrrsrerius. The manu- 
ccript of the Syriac verſion, from whence theſe epiſtles were 
Wtaken, was procured by the gocd offices of Sir James Pox- 
res, a judicious patron of literature and men of letters, 
cho, at that time, was Britiſh ambaſſador at Conſantinople. 
he authenticity of theſe epiltles is boldly maintained by 
VETSTEIN, and Jezarnedly oppoſed by Dr. Lazpn+R, in a 
WD:'/ertation upon the two Epiſiles a/cribed to CLEMENT Rene, 
ate publiſhed by Mr. Wrrsrrix, &c. The celebrated Pro- 
Wiclor V᷑EX EMA of Franeter ſuſpected alſo the ſpuriouſneſs of 
theſe epiſtles; ſee an account of his controverſy with Wer- 
STEIN on that ſubject, in the B:&d/zctheque des Sciences et des 
Beaux Aris, tom. ii. p. $1, Kc. p. 311. 

[y] For an account of the fate of theſe writings, and the 


e the editions that have been given of them, it will be proper to 
conſult two difſertations of the learned Irricivs; the one 
„ we Be Patribus Agoſtolicis, which he has prefixed to his Biblio- 
ou, ec Patrum Apoſtolicorum; and the other, De Pj/cudepigraphis 
« the N 4p2/7:1icis, which he has ſubjoined to the Appendix of his 
vined book De Hoerefrarchis avi Apeſtolici, See alio Fangleius's 
on of Biblictheca Graua, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and hb. vi. 
ames cap. 1. p. 4. 
ed to [z] Booms has colleged the various opinions of the 
N. learned concerning the Apoſtolical Canons and Conſtitutions, in 
-ripto his Lagege in T veologiam, par. II. ch. v. p. 746. ; 
,AtiNd Were 
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by ſome impoſtor to this venerable prelate, in CE N T. 
order to procure them a high degree of autho- p. 25 It. 
ricy [y]- The Apoſtolical Canons, which conſiſt of — 
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Ienatius, bi- 
ſhop of 4 
ticch, 


their diſciples. This pious and venerable may, 


The Internal His roxy of the Cnurcn, 


were written in the third century, with a deſign 
to anſwer, in a new manner, the objections 9 
the Jews, Philoſophers, and Gnoſtics, again 
the Chriſtian religion; and the careful peruſal of 
them will be extremely uſeful to ſuch as are c 
rious of information with reſpect to the ſtated 
the Chriſtian church in the primitive times [a], 
XX. IcnaTivs, biſhop of Antioch, ſucceed 
CLEMENS in the liſt of the Apoſtolic Fat ben 
among whom were placed ſuch Chriſtian doQon 
as had converſed with the apoſtles themſelves, a 


who was the diſciple and familiar friend of ty 
apoſtles, was, by the order of TraJan, brough 
to Rome, and expoſed to wild beaſts in the publi 
theatre, where he ſuffered martyrdom with thi 
utmoſt conſtancy [5]. There are yet extant 
ſeveral epiſtles, attributed to him, concernins 
the authenticity of which there have been, hon. 
ever, tedious and warm diſputes among th 
learned, which ſtill ſubſiſt. Of theſe epiſtls 
ſeven are faid to have been written by this emi 
nent martyr, during his journey from Antioch wi 
Rome; and theſe the moſt of learned men 2 
knowledge to be genuine, as they ſtand in ti 
edition that was publiſhed in the laſt centuy 
from a manuſcript in the Medicean library, 
The others arc generally rejected as ſpurious 
As to my own ſentiments of this matter, thougi 
I am willing to adopt this opinion as preferable 
to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon tit 
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[a] See, for a full account of this work, Mosurtu's dib 
ſertation, De turbatd per recentiores Platonicos Ecclefia, 5 3h 
p 174. > This Giffertation is in the firſt volume of that 
learned work, which our author publiſhed ſome years ago ut 
der the title of Sutagma D:/ſertationum ad Hiſtet iam Eccleſiaſ 
ticam pertinentium. | 

[4] See Tinu, Memecires pour fervir à Þ Hiſtoire d 
PFzlije, tom. ii. par, II. p. 42—Lo, 


authentic] 


uthenticity of the Epiſtle to Poly ARP as ex- CEN r. 
remely dubious, on account of the difference of þ, 7 u. 
yle; and, indeed, the whole queſtion, relating ——— 
> the epiſtles of St. I6NaTIvs in general, ſeems 

> me to labour under much obſcurity, and to be 
mbarraſſed with many difficulties Ce]. 

XXI. The Epiſtle to the Philippians, which is Polycry, 
Wcribed to Pol ycAR biſhop of Smyrna, who, in 

e middle of the ſecond century, ſuffered mar- 

dom in a venerable and advanced age, is looked 

pon by ſome as genuine ; by others, as ſpurious ; 

d it is no eaſy matter to determine this queſ- 


ton [4]. The Epiſtle of BARNABAS was the pro- Barnabas. 
or oction of ſome Jew, who, moſt probably, lived 
bli this century, and whoſe mean abilities and ſu- 


erſtitious attachment to Jewiſh fables ſhew, not- 
ithſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions, that 
2 muſt have been a very different perſon from 
e true BARNABAS, Who was St. Paul's compa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on. 
te on ſe]. The work, which 1s entitled, The Shep- 
les rd of HERMAS, becauſe the angel, who bears 


me principal part in it, is repreſented in the form 
Wd habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in the 
Wcond century by HERMas, who was- brother to 
Dis biſhop of Rome [f]. This whimſical and 
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[e] For an account of this controverſy, concerning the ge- 
ineneſs of the epiſtles of lo N Aris, it will be proper to con- 
* Bibliotheca Græca of FABRIeius, lib. v. cap. i. 
135—47. 

[4] For an account of this martyr, and of the epiſtle attri- 
ted to him, ſee Tit LEMONt?'s Memorres, &c. vol. ii, par. Il, 
287; as alſo Fanr1Cn Biblioth, Græca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47. 
le] See TiLIEMONT's Memoiren, &c. vol. i. par. III. p. 
43. IcrTicius's Select. Hiſt, Eccieſ. Capita, F 1. cap. i. 
4. p. 173. and lib. v. cap. i. $ 4. p. 4. 

7] This now appears with the utmoſt evidence from a 
'y ancient fragment of a ſmall book, concerning the canon 
the Holy Scriptures, which the learned Lud AN TON. Mo- 
rob publiſhed ſome years ago from an ancient manuſcript 
the library at Milan, and which is to be ſound in the Ana- 
Valicar. medii avi, tom, ni. difl. xliii. p. 333. 
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Cc E N r. viſionary writer has taken the liberty to invent 


vr In, 


The general 
character of 
the apoſtolic 
fathers, 


ſeveral dialogues or converſations between Goal 
and the angels, in order to inſinuate, in a more 
ealy and agreeable manner, the precepts which 
he he uſeful and ſalutary, into the minds of 
his readers. But indeed the diſcourſe, which he 
puts into the mouths of thole celeſtial beings, i; 
more inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what we com. 
monly hear among the meaneſt of the multi. 
rude [Lg]. 

XXII. We may here remark in general, tha 
theſe apoſtolic fathers, and the other writers 
who, in the infancy of the church, employed ther 
pens in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, were neither re- 
markable for their learning nor their eloquence, 
On the contrary, they expreſs the moſt pious and 
admirable ſentiments in the plaineſt and moſt i 
literate ſtyle [5]. This, indeed, is rather a matte 
of honour than of reproach to the Chriſtian cauſe; 
ſince we ſee, from the converſion of a great par 
of mankind to the goſpel by the miniſtry of weak 
and illiterate men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianig 
is not to be attributed to human means, but to 
divine power. 


ſe] We are indebted for the beſt edition of the Sb 
HeR Mas, to Farkicivs, who has added it to the third volume 
of his Codex Afocrythus N. Trftamenti. We find alſo ſome ac 
count of this writer in the B:ib/79rh. Greca, of the ſame learne 
author, book v. chap. ix. $9. p. 7. and alfo in Iris 
diſſertation, De Patribus Apejtuiicis, $ 55. p. 184, &c. 

[5] All the writers mentioned in this chapter arc uſually 
called apoſtolic fathers, Of theſe writers, Jo. Bar. Corti 
ais, and after him Le C: exc, have publiſhed a collect 
in two volumes, accompanied both with their own annotadon 
ard the remarks of other learned men, 
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church, that theſe ſacred books might be in the wies. 


| and explained in the aſſemblies of the faithful, and 


Iro the ways of piety and virtue. Thoſe who per- 
formed the office of interpreters, ſtudied above all 


time it muſt be acknowleged, that, even in this 
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Concerning the dotrine of the Chriſtian church in 
this century, 


J. THE whole of the Chriſtian religion is com- The nature 

prehended in two great points, of which Ri 
the firſt regards what we are to believe, and the religion. 
other relates to our conduct and actions; or, to ex- 


W preſs the matter more briefly, the goſpel preſents to 
vs objects of faith and rules of praFice. 
mer are expreſſed by the apoſtles by the term 
W 1:1/7cry or the trutb; and the latter by that of god- 
lieſs or piety [i]. The rule and ſtandard of both 
W arc thoſe books which contain the Revelation, that 
God made of his will to perſons choſen for that 
E purpoſe, whether before or after the birth of 
SW CHRIST. 


called The Old and Netw Teſtament. 


The for- 


And theſe divine books are ulually 


II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all M-tho4 of 
poſſible care, and that in the earlieſt times of the nag thong, 


hands of all Chriſtians, that they might be read 


thus contribute, both in private and in public, to 
excite and nouriſh in the minds of Chriſtians a 
fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attachment 


things plainneſs and perſpicuity. At the ſame 
century, ſeveral' Chriſtians adopted that abſurd 
and corrupt cuſtom, uſed among the Jews, of 
darbening the plain words of the Holy Scriptures 
by inſipid and forced allegories, and of drawing 


*. 
them violently from their proper and natural ſig— 


DU Tin. in. 9. vi. 3. Fi-, 1. 1. 
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niſication, 
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CEN x. nification, in order to extort from them certain 


I. 


PAA r 


Of teaching 
religion. 


The Apoſ- 
tc: Cres d. 


11, Myſterious and hidden ſignifications. For a progf 


of this, we need go no further than the EH 
BarnaBas, which is yet extant. 

III. The method of teaching the ſacred doc. 
trines of religion, was, at this time, molt (ſimple, 
far removed from all the ſubtile rules of philoſo- 
phy, and all the precepts of human art. Thi 
appears abundantly, not only in the writings d 
the apoſtles, but alſo in all thoſe of the ſecond 
century, which have ſurvived the ruins of time. 
Neither did the apoſtles, or their diſciples, ever 
think of collecting into a regular ſyſtem the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, or of de- 
monſtrating tnem in a ſcientific and geometric 
order. The beautiful and candid ſimplicity d 
theſe early ages rendered ſuch philoſophical nice- 
ties unneceſſary, and the great ſtudy of thoſe who 
embraced the goſpel was rather to expreſs its d. 
vine influence in their diſpoſitions and actions 
than to examine its doctrines with an exceſſive 
curioſity, or to explain them by the rules of hu- 
man wiſdom. 

IV. There is indeed extant, a brief ſumman 
of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity in that 


form, which bears the name of the Apoſtles Creed, 


and which, from the fourth century downwards 
was almoſt generally conſidered as a production d 
the apoſtles. All, however, who have the leaf 
knowledge of antiquity, look upon this opinion 3 
entircly falſe and deſtitute of all foundation [H. 
There is much more reaſon and judgment in the 
opinion of thoſe, who think that this Creed was not 
all compoſed at once, but from ſmall beginnings 
was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the 


[+] See Bunn s Lagege ad Fhrologiim. lib. i. cap. ii. 
C2 p. 441; as alſo Waren latroduct:o in Libros Symbolic, 
hb. i. cap. ii. p. 87. 
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growth of hereſy, and according to the exigencies 
and circumſtances of the church, from whence 
it was deſigned to baniſh the errors that duly 
arole [/]. 

V. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who 
profeſſed firmly to believe that Jesvs was the only 
Redeemer of the world, and who, in conſequence 
pf this profeſſion, promiſed to live in a manner 
onformable to the purity of his holy religion, 
ere immediately received among the diſciples of 
HRIST. This was all the preparation for bapi/z 
hen required ; and a more accurate inſtruction 
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5 N more ä 
e. n the doctrines of Chriſtianity was to be admi- 
i iſtered to them after their receiving that ſacra- 
of ent, But when Chriſtianity had acquired more 


onſiſtence, and churches roſe to the true God 


ce· 
ad his eternal Son almoſt in every nation, this 
di. cuſtom was changed for the wiſeſt and moſt ſolid 


eaſons. Then none were admitted to baptiſm, 


NS, 
ive ut ſuch as had been previouſly inſtructed in the 
n : Principal points of Chriſtianity, and had alſo given 


atisfactory proofs of pious diſpoſitions and up- 
fight intentions. Hence aroſe the diſtinction be- 
ween catechumens, who were in a ſtate of proba- 
on, and under the inſtruction of perſons appointed 
or that purpoſe ; and believers, who were conſe- 
rated by baptiſm, and thus initiated into all the 
yſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 

VI. The methods of inſtructing the catecha- 


N 

ty 4g differed according to their various capacities, 
the Thoſe, in whom the natural force of reaſon was 
not mall, were taught no more than the fundamental 


[7] This opinion is confirmed in the mot learned and inge- 
tous manner by Sir PETER Kix c, in his Hfory of the Apoſites 
reed, Such, however, as read this valuable work with plea- 
ure, and with a certain degree of pre poſie ſſion, woa'd do well 
0 conftger, that its leirned author, upon {everal occahons, has 
wen us Conjettures inſtead of proofs, and alſo hat his conje<c- 
ures are not always ſo happy, as jultly to command vur aflent. 
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principles and truths, which are, as it were, th 
balis of Chriſtianity, Thoſe, on the contrary, 


whom their inſtructors judged capable of com. 
prehending, in ſome meaſure, the whole ſyſten 


of divine truth, were furniſhed with ſuperior de. 
grees of knowledge; and nothing was concealed 
from them, which could have any tendency u 
render them firm in their profeſſion, and to aſſi 
them in arriving at Chriſtian perfection. The 
care of inſtructing ſuch was committed to perſon 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their gravity and wil. 
dom, and alſo by their learning and judgment, 
And from hence it comes, that the ancient doe. 
tors generally divide their flock into two claſſes; 
the one comprehending ſuch as were ſolidly and 
thoroughly inſtructed ; the other, thoſe who wer 
acquainted with little more than the firſt prin- 
ciples of religion; nor do they deny that the me. 
thods of inſtruction applied to theſe two ſorts d 
perſons were extremely different. 

VII. The Chriſtians took all poſſible care to 
accuſtom their children to the ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures, and to inſtruct them in the doctrines d 
their holy religion; and ſchools were every where 
erected for this purpoſe, even from the very com- 
mencement of the Chriftian church. We mul 
not, however, confound the ſchools deſigned onlj 
for children, with the gymnafia, or academies d 
the ancient Chriſtians, erected in ſeveral larg: 
cities, in which perſons of riper years, eſpecially 
ſuch as aipired to be public teachers, were in. 
ſtructed in the different branches both of human 
learning and of ſacred erudition. We may, un— 
doubtedly, attribute to the apoſtles themſelves 
and their injunctions to their diſciples, the excel 
lent eſtabliſhments, in which the youth deſtined 
to the holy miniſtry received an education ſuitable 
to the lolema office they were to undertake [i]. 


[zn] 2 Tim, ii. 2, 
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t. Jon erected a ſchool of this kind at Epheſus, 
Wd one of the ſame nature was founded by Poly- 
Nein at Smyrna [n]. But none of theſe were in a 


greater repute than that which was eſtabliſhed at 


Alnardria [o], which was commonly called the 
W.:/:cheico! ſchool, and is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been erected by St. Mark [Z]. 


VIII. The ancient Chriſtians are ſuppoſed by 


many to have had a ſecret doctrine; and if by this 
be meant, that they did not teach all in the ſame 
waaner, or reveal all at once, and to all indiſcri— 
minately, the ſublime myſteries of religion, there 
W's nothing in this that may not be fully juſtified, 
lt would have been improper, for example, to 


propoſe to thoſe, who were yet to be converted 


: to Chriſtianity, the more difficult doctrines of the 


goſpel, which ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of im- 
perfect mortals. Such were, therefore, firſt in- 


ſtructed in thoſe points which are more obvious 


and plain, until they became capable of higher 


and more difficult attainments in religious know- 


ledge. Nay more; even thoſe who were already 
admitted into the ſociety of Chriſtians, were, in 


[z] ler N us, adv. Her. lib. ii. cap. »xi', p. 148. ed. 
Matiuct. Es ESLIUs, Hijt. Eceleſ. lib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. 

lo] The lexandtian ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſ- 
hon of learned doctors, as we find by the accounts of EusE- 
B!''s and St. JerROM; for, after St. Mask, PaxTxrxuUs, 
CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, OxaiGtn, and many others, 
taught in it the doctrines of the goſpel, and rendered it a 
lanous ſeminary for Chriſtian philoſophy and religious knows 


| ledge, There were alſo at Rome, Antioch, Ce/area, Ea. ſu, 


and in feveral other places, ſchools of the fame nature, though 
not ail of cqual reputation. 

[7] dee the diſſertation of Scemipivs, De Schola Cats he- 
tice e randtina; as allo AULiSiUs, Delle Scuvle Sacre, boo ti. 
ch. i. li. p. 5—17, and ch. xx', p. 02. ['ne cotious reader 
will find a learned account of the more fanous Chrilian 


(chools in the caſtern parts, at Casa, Ni/ibis, and Seleucia, 


and, indeed, of the ancient ſchools in gencrai, in Arma 
NUS's iU/ioth. Oriental. Clement. Faticane, tom, ili. par. II. 
F914 =919.:-:- ; 
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CEN T. point of inſtruction, differently dealt with accord, 
Pars 11, ing to their reſpective capacities. Thoſe why 
— conſider the ſecret doefirine of this century in any 
other light, or give to it a greater extent tha 
what we have here attributed ro it, confound the 


ſuperſtitious practices of the following ages, with 
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the ſimplicity of the diſcipline which prevailed a 
the time of which we write [g]. 
2 IX. The lives and manners of the Chriſtian 


ners of the in this century are highly celebrated by moſt 
firt Chriti- authors, and recommended to ſucceeding genen 
OE tions as unſpotted models of piety and virtue, 
And if theſe encomiums be confined to the great. 

eſt part of thoſe, who embraced Chriſtianity in 

the infancy of the church, they are certainly dif. 

tributed with juſtice, But many run into ex 

tremes upon this head, and eſtimating the live 

and manners of all by the illuſtrious examples i 

ſome eminent ſaints, or the ſublime precepts and 

exhortations of certain pious doctors, fondly im 

gine that every appearance of vice and diſorde 

was baniſhed from the firſt Chriſtian ſocieties, 

The greateſt part of thoſe authors, who har 

written concerning the innocence and ſanctity d 

the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this 

agreeable error. And a groſs error indeed it 1s 

as the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies too evidently prove. 

Excommu- X. One of the circumſtances which contributed 

fication Chiefly to preſerve, at leaſt, an external appear 

ance of ſanctity in the Chriſtian church, was the 

right of excluding from thence, and from all pat 

| ticipation of the ſacred rites and ordinances of the 
goſpel, ſuch as had been guilty of enormous 
tranſgreſſions, and to whom repeated exhortations 

to repentance and amendment had been admin. 
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[4] Many learned obſervations upon the ſecrer diſcipline have 


been collected by the celebrated CHRIS HOH. Marr, Prof: [1 
| FiUs, in his Dirt. poſter. de præjuaiciii T heoleg, F 13. p. 149% ad. 
| Kc. in Primitius Tubingenſibus, U 


ſtered 
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ach Chriſtian aſſembly upon its reſpective mem- 
ers, The rulers or doctors denounced the per- 
ons whom they thought unworthy of the privi- 
eges of church-communion, and the people 
reely approving or rejecting their judgment, 
"ronounced the deciſive ſentence. It was not, 
owever, irrevocable; for ſuch as gave undoubted 
igns of their ſincere repentance, and declared 
heir ſolemn reſolutions of future reformation, 
ere re-admitted into the church, however enor- 
10us their crimes had been; but in caſe of a re- 
apſe, their ſecond excluſion became abſolutely 
reverſible [Y]. 

XI. Ir will eaſily be imagined, that unity and 
eace could not reign long in the church, ſince it 
Was compoſed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded 
Each other with the bittereſt averſion. Beſides, 
as the converts to Chriſtianity could not extirpate 
adically the prejudices which had been formed in 
heir minds by education, and confirmed by time, 
hey brought with them into the boſom of the 
nurch more or leſs of the errors of their former 
eligions. Thus the ſeeds of diſcord and contro- 
verly were early ſown, and could not fail to ſpring 
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ep ſoon into animoſities and diſſenſions, which 
u. Mccordingly broke out and divided the church. 
hehe firſt of theſe controverſies, which was ſet on 


foot in the church of Antioch, regarded the ne- 
ceſſity of obſerving the law of Mosts, and its 
ue is mentioned by St. Luks in The Hes of the 
#2/tles [5s]. This controverſy was followed by 
many others, either with the Jews, who were 
1lolently attached to the worſhip of their ancel- 


Ir] See Moxrnvus, Comm, De Diſciplina Pænitertiæ, lib. ix. 
Fad. Xix, p. 670, 


] Chap, xv. 


tors, 
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ered in vain. This right was veſted in the e Ex r. 
hurch, from the earlieſt period of its exiſtence, þ , 


n 7 II. 


dy the apoſtles themſelves, and was exerciſed bj 


Controver- 
ſies among 


Chriſtians. 
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CEN r. tors, or with the votaries of a wild and fanaticy|ſ 
"Pg 4/4 n. ſort of philoſophy, or with ſuch as, miſtaking l 
— the true genius of the Chriſtian religion, abuſyii 
it monſtrouſly, to the encouragement of ther 
vices, and the indulgence of their appetites ani 
paſſions [7]. St. PavL and the other Apoſtl;W: 
have, in ſeveral places of their writings, men 
tioned theſe controverſies, but with ſuch brevity, 
that it is difficult, at this diſtance of time, : 
come at the true ſtate of the queſtion in theſe vi 
rious diſputes, 
C-ntroverry XII. The moſt weighty and important of al 
»bour e, theſe controverſies was that, which certain Jewik 
ee>anceand doctors raiſed at Rome, and in other Chriſta 
ala. churches, concerning the means of juſtificatin 
and acceptance with God, and the method «Mi 
ſalvation pointed out in the word of God. T 
apoſtles, wherever they exerciſed their miniſtn, 
had conſtantly declared all hopes of acceptanc 
and ſalvation deluſive, except ſuch as were found 
ed on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all-ſufficien 
merits, while the Jewiſh doctors maintained tht 
works of the law to be the true efficient cauſe «M 
the ſoul's eternal ſalvation and felicity, This l 
ter ſentiment not only led to many other error 
extremely prejudicial to Chriſtianity, but was all 
injurious to the glory of the divine Saviour. Fo 
thoſe who looked upon a courſe of life conformal 
to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal hap- 
pineſs, could not conſider CHSIST as the ſon d 
God, and the Saviour of mankind, but only 3 


] 12 „ 

an eminent prophet, or a divine meflenger fem b 
from above to enlighten and inſtruct a darkenei fn. 
world. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that SM ri 
Paul. took fo much pains in his Epiſtle to the Ki a: 
7] See, for an illuſtration of theſe points, Wirsius's A - 


cellanca Sacra, tom. ii. Exercit. xx, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As 210 
Can. ViikinNGa, Obfery, Sacra, lib. iv. cap. ix, X, % 
P» 552. 
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ene, and in his other writings, to extirpate ſuch c E N Te 
ne pcroicious and capital error, Pics i 
XIII. The controverſy that had been raiſed - — 


onceraing the neceſſity of obſerving the ceremo- Js 


erg Chrigians. 
n nies of the Moſaic law, was determined by the 
lo W&poſtles in the wiſeſt and moſt prudent man- 


er [4]. Their authority, however, reſpectable 
ss it was, had not its full effect. For the preju- 
ices, which the Jews, eſpecially thoſe who lived 
Win Paliſtine, entertained in favour of the Moſaic 
aw, and their ancient worſhip, were ſo deeply 
Wrooted in their minds, that they could not be 
thoroughly removed. The force of theſe preju— 
Wdices was indeed ſomewhat diminiſhed after the 
Wdeltruction of Jeruſalem, and the ruin of the 
temple, but not entirely deſtroyed. And hence, 
Was we ſhall fee in its place, a part of the judaizing 
W Chriſtians ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, and 
formed a particular ſect, diſtinguiſhed by their ad- 
W hcrence to the law of Moss. 


CH AF. Iv; 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
| during this century. 


I. THE Chriſtian religion was ſingularly com- Baptimm and 
mendable on account of its beauritul and 5 

divine ſimplicity, which appears from the two fired by 

great and fundamental principles on which ig was i. 

built, viz. faith and charity. This ſimplicity was 

not, however, incompatible with certain external 

rites, and poſitive inſtitutions, which, indeed, 

are neceſſary, in this imperfect ſtate, to Keep 

alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men. 


The rites inſtituted by CirIsT himſelf were only 


[u] Acts xv. 
wa 
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Cc ENT, two in number, and theſe deſigned to continue tg 
Pant u. the end of the church here below, without any 
— variation. Theſe rites were baptiſm and the bah 
ſupper, which are not to be conſidered as mer 
ceremonies, nor yet as ſymbolic repreſentation 
only, but alſo as ordinances accompanied with: 
ſanctifying influence upon the heart and the af. 
fections of true Chriſtians. And we cannot help 
obſerving here, that ſince the divine Saviour 
thought fit to appoint no more than two plain in- 
ſtitutions in his church, this ſhews us that a num- 
ber of ceremonies is not eſſential to his religion, 
and that he left it to the free and prudent choice 
of Chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch rites as the circum. 
ſtances of the times, or the exigencies of the 
church, might require. 
Rites infti- II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which in- 
tee line us to think that the friends and apoſtles d 
our bleſſed Lord, either tolerated through ne 
ceſſity, or appointed for wiſe reaſons, many other 

external rites in various places. At the ſame 

time we are not to imagine that they ever con- 

ferred upon any perſon a perpetual, indelible, 
pontifical authority, or that they enjoined the 

ſame rites in all churches. We learn on the con- 

trary, from authentic records, that the Chriſtian 

worſhip was, from the beginning, celebrated in 

a different manner in different places, and that, no 

doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt with the appro- 

bation, of the apoſtles and their diſciples. In theſe 

early times it was both wiſe and neceſſary, to ſhew, 

in the eſtabliſhment of outward forms of worſhip, 

ſome indulgence to the ancient opinions, man- 

ners, and laws, of the reſpective nations to whom 

the goſpel was preached, 

The Jewih III. From hence it follows, that the opinion 
moore Of thoſe wha maintain that the Jewiſh rites were 
placs, adopted every where, in the Chriſtian churches, f 
order of the apoſtles, or their diſciples, is deſti— 

tute 
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ute of all foundation. In thoſe Chriſtian ſo- c x N T. 


jeties, which were totally or principally com- 


Poſed of Jewiſh converts, it was natural to retain 


s much of the Jewiſh ritual as the genius of 
hriſtianity would ſuffer, and a multitude of ex- 


Euples teſtify that this was actually done. But 


hat the ſame tranſlation of Jewiſh rites ſhould 
ake place in Chriſtian churches, where there were 


o Jews, or a very ſmall and inconſiderable num- 


Per, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch an event 


as morally impoſſible. In a word, the external 


| orms of worſhip uſed in the times of old, muſt ne- 
eſſarily have been regulated and modified accord- 


ig to the character, genius, and manners, of the dif- 


rent nations on which the light of the goſpel aroſe. 


IV. Since then there was ſuch a variety in the 


Fitual and diſcipline of the primitive churches, it 


uſt be very difficult to give ſuch an account of 


Whe worſhip, manners, and inſtitutions, of the an- 
Wicnt Chriſtians, as will agree with what was 
Practiſcd in all thoſe countries where the goſpel 
Wouriſhed, There are, notwithſtanding, certain 
Was, whoſe authority and obligation were uni- 
Werlal and indiſpenſable among all Chriſtians, and 
Df theſe we ſhall here give a brief account. All 


hriſtians were unanimous in ſetting apart the firſt 


Way of the week, on which the triumphant Saviour 


role from the dead, for the ſolemn celebration of 
public worſhip. This pious cuſtom, which was 
lerived from the example of the church of Feru- 
lem, was founded upon the expreſs appointment 
the apoſtles, who conſecrated that day to the 
ame ſacred purpoſe, and was obſerved univerſally 
hroughout all the Chriſtian churches, as appears 
rom the united teſtimonies of the molt credible 
riters [eo]. The ſeventh day of the week was 

alſo 


[w] Pi, Jac, HarTMixxus, De rebus geflis Chriſtiano- 
mjuo {Upojlolir, cap. xy. p. 387. JusT, Htexnn, Bonus, 
Diss.. 
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Public aſ- 
ſemblies of 
Chrittians, 
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CENT. alſo obſerved as a feſtival [x], not by the Chrif. 
3 ians in general, but by ſuch churches only as wer 


F  "— 


run Theolog. p. 958. Gan, ALBasPixus, Ob/ervat, Ec 
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principally compoſed of Jewith converts, nor did 
the other Chriſtians cenſure this cuſtom as crimi. 


nal and unlawful. It appears, moreover, that ip 
the Chriſtian churches obſerved two great anni. WF © 
verſary feſtivals; the one in memory of Cn «1s; p 
glorious reſurrection; and the other to comme. WW i: 
morate the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon ten 
apoſtles [y]. To theſe we may add the days n WW 
which the bleſſed martyrs laid down their live © 
for the truth, which days were probably dignified”: 
with particular ſolemnities and marks of vener- Wn: 
tion vol the earlieſt times. W 
V. The places in which the firſt Chriſtians a WW" 
ſembled to celebrate divine worſhip, were, n 
doubt, the houſes of private perſons. But in p pe 
ceſs of time it became neceſſary, that theſe ſact an 
aſſemblies ſhould be confined to one fixed place 
=D. 
Diſert. i. Juris Eccleſ. Antiqui de flato die Chriſtianor. p. 2 a 
&C. | 
[x] STEPH, CURCELLEUus, Diatriba de ęſu Sanguinis, Of E 


lib. i. O&/erv. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain that many lea 
men have laboured to prove, that, in 4% the primiumn 
churches, both the firſt and laſt day of the week were obſerve 
as feſtivals, The churches of Bithynia, of which Prin 
ſpeaks in his letter to Trajan, had only one fated day, for tit 
celebration of public worſhip; and that was, undoubtedly, ti 
firft day of the week, or what we call the Lord's Day. | 

[yz] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon 
as a doubtful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecoſt wi 
celebrated as a feſtival ſo early as the firſt century, See Bix6 
HaM's Antiquities of the Chriſtian church, book xx, ch. . 
p. 120. Eut notwithſtanding this, there are many weight) 
reaſons for believing that feſtival as ancient as that of Ealith 
which was celebrated, as all agree, from the very fitſt riſe@ 
the church, It 1s alſo probable, that Friday, the day d 
CHrisT's crucifixion, was early diſtinguiſhed by particull 
honours from the other days of the week. See Jac. Gone 
FRED, in Codicem Theodefri, tom. i. p. 138. Asse. I 
blicth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i p. 217. 237, MarTi% 
Thaur. Anecact, tom. v. p. 66. | 
1 
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in which the books, tables, and deſks, required 
in divine ſervice, might be conſtantly kept, and 
the dangers avoided, which, in thoſe perilous 
times, attended their tranſportation from one 
place to another, And then, probably, the places 
of meeting, that had formerly belonged to private 
perſons, became the property of the whole Chriſt- 
lan community {z]. Theſe few remarks are, in 
my opinion, ſufficient to determine that queſtion, 
which has been ſo long and ſo tediouſly debated, 
viz. whether the ſirſt Chriſtians had churches, or 


„ [4]? Since if any are pleaſed to give the 
name of church to a houſe, or the part of a houſe, 


which, though appointed as the place of religious 


W worſhip, was neither ſeparated from common uſe, 


nor conſidered as holy in the opinion of the 


Wpcople, it will be readily granted that the moſt 


ancient Chriſtians had churches. 
VI. In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were 


publicly read, and for that purpoſe were divided 


into certain portions or leſſons. This part of di- 
vine {ſervice was followed by a brief exhortation 
to the people, in which eloquence and art gave 
place to the natural and fervent expreſſion of zeal 
and charity. If any declared themſelves extraor- 
dinarily animated by the Holy Spirit, they were 
permitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine will, 
wiile the other prophets who were preſent, de- 
cided how much weight and authority was to be 
attributed to what they ſaid [5]. The prayers, 
which made a conſiderable pant of the public wor- 
lip, came in at the concluſion of theſe diſcourſes, 


[z' Sce Camp. VITRIN GA, De Hnagega wetere, lib. i. 
ar. III. cap, i. p. 432. 

[4 See Bionner, De Epiſeopis et Priſbyteris, & 3. p. 216. 
243. 210 Jusr. HEN NS. Bonwer, Differt. ii. Juris Eccleſe 
Clatig ut, do Antelucanis Chri/liancrum Catibus, $ 4. p. 39» 
BIX MH A M's Antiquities ef the Chriſtian Churcy, book viii. ch. i. 
$3: 4. 5, 0. 

[*]..1 Cor. xiv. 6. 
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—— were added certain hymns, which were ſung, not h 


The Lord's 

ſupper, and 

the feafts of 
charity. 
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and were repeated by the people after the biſhop 
preſbyter, who prefided in the ſervice [c. To the 


the whole aſſembly, but by perſons appointed fol 
that purpoſe, during the celebration of the Lord! 
ſupper, and the feaſts of charity. Such were th 
eſſential parts of divine worſhip, which were o. 
ſerved in all Chriſtian churches, though perha 
the method and order, in which they were per 
formed, were not the ſame in all [d]. 

VII. The prayers of the firſt Chriſtians we 
followed by oblations of bread, wine, and oth 
things; and hence both the miniſters of th 
church, and the poor, derived their ſubſiſtence 
Every Chriſtian, who was in an opulent condi 
tion, and indeed every one, according to thei 
circumſtances, brought with them their gifts, an 
offered them, as it were, unto the Lord [e]. 0 
the bread and wine, preſented in theſe offering 
ſuch a quantity was ſeparated from the reſt, a 
was required in the adminiſtration of the Lord! 
ſupper ; this was conſecrated by certain praye 
pronounced by the biſhop alone, to which t 
people aſſented by ſaying Amen [f]. The hoy 
ſupper was diſtributed by the deacors; and thi 
ſacred inſtitution was followed by ſober repaſt 
which, from the excellent end they were deſigne 


8 See JusTin Mas rx, his ſecond Apology, p. 98, & 
[a] This mutt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhes 
and regulated by fixed and certain laws. For in the fi 
Chriſtian afſemblies, which were yet in an imperfect ati 
fluctuating ſtate, one or other of theſe circumſtances of din 
worſhip may poſſibly have been omitted. 

[e] See the diſſertations of the venerable and learned Prarf 
De oblatione el conſecratione Euchariſtica, which are containe 
in his Syntagma Diſſertation. T heolegic. publiſhed at Stutgarh 
in 8Svo. in the year 1720, 

D/] JusTin MarTYR Apologia ſecunda, p. 98. The er 
ral authors who have written concerning the mant er of cel 
brativg the Lord's ſupper, are mentioned by Jo, Aun FN 
CLUS, in his Bisliegraph. Antiguar. Cap. xi. p. 395, &c. 
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to promote, were called agape, or feaſts of cha- CENT. 
rity [2]. Many attempts have been made to fix WS 
preciſely the nature of theſe ſocial feaſts. But — 
ere it muſt be again conſidered, that the rites 

and cuſtoms of the primitive Chriſtians were very 

Jifferent in different countries, and that conſe- 

guently theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were 

ot every where celebrated in the ſame manner. 

his is the true and only way of explaining all 

he difficulties that can ariſe upon this ſubject. 

VIII. The ſacrament of beptiſm was admini- Baptiſm, 
ered in this century, without the public aſſem- 

ies, in places appointed and prepared for that 
orpoſe, and was performed by immerſion of the 
Whole body in the baptiſmal font [4]. Ar firſt it 

as uſual for all who laboured in the propagation 

f the goſpel, to be preſent at that ſolemn cere- 

ony ; and it was alſo cuſtomary, that the con- 

erts ſhould be baptized and received into the 

hurch by thoſe under whoſe miniſtry they had 
mbraced the Chriſtian doctrine. But this cuſtom 

as ſoon changed. When the Chriſtian churches 

ere well eſtabliſhed and governed by a ſyſtem of 

ed laws, then the right of baptizing the Chriſt- 

an converts was veſted in the biſhop alone. This 

ght, indeed, he conferred upon the pre//yters and 
borepiſcopi, or country biſhops, when the bounds 

{ the church were ſtill further enlarged, reſerv- 

ng, however, to himſelf the confirmation of the 

aptiſm, which was adminiſtered by a preſby- 


[e The authors who have written concerning the Azapæ, 
r Feaſti of charity, are mentioned by Iris, in his Seleca 
iſterie Eccleſ. Capita, $XC. ii. cap. iii. p. 180. and alſo by 
rape, De 011ginibus Juris Eccle/. p. 68. = 
[5] See the learned diſſertation of Jo. Gerard Vossivs a 
ncerning baptiſm, Di/p. 1. T he/. vi. p. zi, &c. The reader 
W alſo find in the xith chapter and xxvth ſeQion of the 
iblicey, Antiquar, of the celebrated Fassicivs, an account 
che authors who have written upon this ſubjet, 
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CENT. ter [i], There were, doubtleſs, ſeveral circum. 


p.,. - 1, ſtantial rites and ceremonies obſerved, in the ad. 


——— miniſtration of this ſacrament, for the ſake 9 


The fck 
anointed, 


Fa ri ng ine 
troduced. 


order and decency. Of theſe, however, it is ng 
eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible, to give a certain q 
ſatisfactory account; ſince, upon this ſubject, w 
are too much expoſed to the illuſion, which arif 
from confounding the cuſtoms of the primitiei 


9 En 3 8). 
7 2 2 . EST . 
OS 3 4 + < 7 —_— 


times with thoſe of ſucceeding ages, 


IX. Thoſe who were viſited with violewi 
or dangerous diforders, ſent, according to the 
apoſtle's direction [&], for the rulers of tk 
church, and, after confeſſing their ſins, were n 
commended by them to the divine mercy i 
prayers full of piety and fervour, and were a 
anointed with oil. This rite has occaſioned may 
debates, and, indeed, they mult be endleſs, fing 
the ſilence of the ancient writers, upon that heal 
renders it impoſſible to decide the matter with ay 
degree of certainty, The anointing the ſick 
very rarely mentioned in the ancient records. 
the church, though there is no reafon to dout 
of its having been an univerſal cuſtom amoy 
Chriſtians |}. 

X. Neither CHRISS nor his apoſtles enacted a 
law concerning faſting. A cuſtom, however, pr 
vailed among many Chriſtians of joining ab 


[i] Theſe obſervations will illuſtrate and perhaps decides 
queſtion, concerning the right of adminiſtering baptiſm, vl 
has been ſo long debated among the learned, and with i 
ardour and vehemence. Ste Boyne, Difſert. xi, Juris Ec 
p- Foo. as alin Ls CLerc Bibheth. Univerſelle et Hijiery 
tom iv. p. 93. 

[4] James v. 14. 

i The accounts which the ancient authors have give 
this cuſtom, are, the moſt of them, collected in a tres 
publiſhed by Lauxorvs, De /acramentis undionis infirmi'® 
cap. i. p. 444. in the firſt volume of his works. Among id 
accoun's there are very few drawn from the writers of the 
ages, and fome paſlages applicable to this ſubject have * 
omitted by that learned author. 
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nence with their prayers, eſpecially when they c E NT. 


were engaged in affairs of extraordinary moment p 1 


and importance [m]. As this cuſtom was autho- 
rized by no public law, the time that was to be 
employed in theſe acts of abſtinence was left to 
every one's private judgment, nor were thoſe 
looked upon as criminal, who contented them- 
ſelves with obſerving the rules of a ſtrict temper- 
ance, without going any further ſz]. In the moſt 
ancient times we find no mention of any public 
and ſolemn faſts, except upon the e of 
CnRIST's crucifixion. But, in proceſs of time, 
days of faſting were gradually introduced, firſt by 
cuſtom, and afterwards by poſitive appointment ; 
though it is not certain what thoſe days were, nor 
whether they were obſerved in the firſt century. 
Thoſe, notwithſtanding, who affirm that, in the 
time of the apoſtles, or ſoon after, the fourth and 
ſixth days of the week were obſerved as faſts, are 
not, it muſt be acknowledged, deſtitute of ſpecious 
arguments in favour of their opinion [o]. 


—__ 


EUAP.Y. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies, which troubled 
the church during this century. 


I. THE Chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, 

when, in different places, there ſtarted up 
certain pretended reformers, who, not ſatisfied 
with the ſimplicity of that religion which was 
taught by the apoſtles, meditated changes of doc- 


[m] 1 Cor. vii. c. 

la] See the Shephard of Hermas, book iii. Similitud, v. p. 931. 
935. edition of FapRicirs, 

[0] See BevExzGE's Vindication of the Canon, in the ſecond 
volume of his edition of the Apoſtolic Fathers, p. 166. 
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CENT. trine and worſhip, and ſet up a new religion 

PA n. drawn from their own licentious imaginations, 

This we learn from the writings of the apoſtles, 
and particularly from the epiſtles of St. Pau, 
where we find that fome were for forcing the doc. 
trines of Chriſtianity into a conformity with the 
philoſophical ſyſtems they had adopted [ p], while 
others were as ſtudious to blend with theſe doc. 
trines the opinions, cuſtoms, and traditions, of 
the Jews. Several of theſe are mentioned by the 
apoſtles, ſuch as HyMeEn@us, ALEXANDER, Put- 
LETUS, HERMOGENEs, DEMas, and DioTREPnts; Ml 
though the four laſt are rather to be conſidered a 
apoſtates from the truth, than as corrupters of 
it [9]. 

cad wow 15 The influence of theſe new teachers va 

imocrcepti- but inconſiderable at firſt, During the lives of the 

Ye . 
apoſtles, their attempts towards the perverſion d 
Chriſtianity were attended with little ſucceſs, and 
the number of their followers was exceeding ſmall 
They, however, acquired credit and ſtrength by de- 
grees; and even, from the firſt dawn of the go- 
ſpel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of thoſe 
ects, whoſe animoſities and diſputes produced 
afterwards ſuch trouble and perplexity in the 
Chriſtian church. The true ſtate of theſe divi- 
ſions is more involved in darkneſs than any other 
part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and this obſcurity 
proceeds partly from the want of ancient records 
partly from the abſtruſe and unintelligible nature 
of the doctrines that diſtinguiſhed theſe various 
ſets, and finally, from the ignorance and preju- 
dices of thoſe, who have tranſmitted to us the ac- 


ons av 8 © ® 
V2 - SB. _ 


[D] 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. it. % 

[g] 2 Tim. ii. 18. and in other places. See alſo the acct 
rate accounts given of theſe men by VITA IVG, Oer. Sad. 
Ib. iv. cap. ix. p. 952. ITTicivs, De herefarchis 40 
Apeſtol. \ 1. cap. viii. p. 84, Buppevus, De Ecclefia Apofte 
lica, Cap. v. p. 292, &c. 


counts 
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counts of them, which are yet extant, Of one EN x. 
thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the 5 Te It, 
moſt of theſe doctrines were chimerical and extra- | 
vagant in the higheſt degree; and ſo far from 
containing any thing that could recommend them 
to a lover of truth, that they rather deſerve to 
occupy a place in the hiſtory of human deluſion 
and folly [7]. 

III. Among the various ſects that troubled the The fea of 
tranquillity of the Chriſtian church, the leading etc, 
one was that of the Gnoſtics, Theſe enthuſiaſtic 
and ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers boaſted of their be- 
ing able to reſtore mankind to the knowledge 
(guaſis) of the true and ſupreme Being, which had 
been loſt in the world. They allo foretold the 
approaching defeat of the evil princip.e, to whom 
they attributed the creation of this globe, and 
declared, in the moſt pompous terms, the de- 
ſtruction of his aſſociates, and the ruin of his em- 
pire. An opinion has prevailed, derived from 
he authority of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, that 
the firſt riſe of the Gnoſtic ſect is to be dated after 
the death of the apoſtles, and placed under the 
reign of the emperor ADRIAN; and it is alſo al- 


[r] Certain authors have written profeſſedly concerning the 
jects that divided the church in this and the following century, 
ſuch as ITT1G1VUs in his treatiſe, De harefiarchis avi Apoſtolici 
t Apoſtolico proximi, printed at Leipfick in 1690, and alſo in 
be Appendix to the ſame work, publiſhed in 1696, Rena- 
Tus MassveT, in his Diſſertation, prefixed to Ix EN, and 
ILLEMONT, in his Memezres pour ſervir a I Hiſtaire ae I Egliſe, 
but theſe authors, and others whom we ſhall not mention, 
lave rather collected the materials, from which an hiſtory of 
he ancient ſes may be compoſed, than written their hiſtory, 
INCKELMAN, T HOMASIUS, DObWELL, HokBivus, and BAs- 
\AGE, have ſome of them promiſed, others of them attempted, 
uch a hiſtory ; but none of them have finiſhed this uſeful de- 
pn. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that ſome eminent writer, 
vo, with a com petent knowledge of ancient philoſophy and 
nerature, is alſo poſſeſſed of a penetrating and unbiaſſed judg- 
nent, would undertake this difficult, but intereſting work. 
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Cc ENT. leged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed 
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a perfect tranquillity, undiſturbed by diffenſiong 
or ſects of any kind. But the ſmalleſt degree of M 
attention to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
not to mention the authority of other ancient re. 
cords, will prevent our adopting this groundleſ 
notion. For, from ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred 
writings [s], it evidently appears, that, even in 
the firſt century, the general meeting of Chriſtians 
was deſerted, and ſeparate aſſemblies formed in 
ſeveral places, by perſons infected with the Gnoſtic 
hereſy ; though, at the ſame time, it muſt be ac. 
knowledged, that this pernicious ſect was not con- 
ſpicuous, either for its number or its reputation, 
before the time of AbRIAN. It is proper juſt u 
obſerve here, that under the general appellation 
of Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe who, n 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, corrupted the doc- 
trine of the goſpel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philoſophy (concerning the 
origin of evil and the creation of the world) wid 
its divine truths, 

IV. It was from this oriental philoſophy, d 
which the leading principles have been alread 
mentioned, that the Chriſtian Gnoſtics derive 
their origin. If it was one of the chief tenets d 
this philoſophy, that rational ſouls were impri 
ſoned in corrupt matter, contrary to the will 
the Supreme Deity ; there were however, in thi 
lame ſyſtem, other doctrines which promiſed 1 
deliverance from this deplorable ſtate of ſervitud 
and darkneſs. The oriental ſages expected the 
arrival of an extraordinary meſſenger of the Mol 
High upon earth; a meſſenger inveſted with! 
divine authority, endowed with the moſt eminen 
ſanctity and wiſdom, and peculiarly appointed 00 
enlighten, with the knowledge of the Suprem 


(43 1 John ii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Col, ii. 8. 
Being 
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; Being, the darkened minds of miſerable mortals, e E x T. 

End to deliver them from the chains of the ty- p © _ 
| ants and uſurpers of this world. When, there- - 4 

4 

. 

4 


fore, ſome of theſe philoſophers perceived that 

aR1ST and his followers wrought miracles of the 

moſt amazing kind, and allo ot the moſt ſalutary 
ature to mankind, they were ealily induced to 
delieve that he was the great meſſenger expected 
-om above, to deliver men from the power of 
he malignant genii, or ſpirits, to which, accord- 

ng to their doCtrine, the world was ſubjected, 
nd to free their fouls from the dominion of cor- 
Fupt matter. This ſuppoſition once admitted, 
Whey interpreted, or rather corrupted, all the pre- 
Wepts and doctrines of Cnaisr and his apoſtles, in 
Wuch a manner, as to reconcile them with their own 
Pernicious tenets. 
v. From the falſe principle above mentioned cc::00ng 
Wroſe, as it was but natural to expect, a multitude aa harm 
f ſentiments and notions moſt remote from the concerning 
W-nor of the goſpel doctrines, and the nature of s 
Wes precepts. The Gnoſtic doctrine, concerning other mat- 
Whe creation of the world by one or more inferior ven. 
deings of an evil, or, at leaſt, of an imperfect 
ature, led that ſect to deny the divine authority 
ff the books of the Old Teſtament, whoſe ac- 
ounts of the origin of things ſo palpably contra- 
lied this idle fiction. Through a frantic aver— 
ion to theſe ſacred books, they laviſhed their 
ncomiums upon the ſerpent, the firſt author of 
in, and held in veneration ſome of the moſt im- 
ous and profligate perſons, of whom mention is 
ade in facred hiſtory. The pernicious influence 
f their fundamental principle carried them to all 
orts of extravagance, filled them with an abhor- 
ence of Moszs and the religion he taught, and 
nade them aſſert, that, in impoſing ſuch a ſyſtem 
ff difagreeable and ſevere laws upon the Jews, he 
as only actuated by the malignant author of this 
K 4. world, 
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perſuaſion that evi reſided in matter, as its center 
and ſource, prevented their treating the body 
with that regard that is due to it, rendered then 
unfavourable to wedlock, as the means by which 
corporeal beings are multiplied, and led them u 
reject the doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, 
and its future re-union with the immortal ſpirit 
Their notion that malevolent genii preſided in ni 
ture, and that from them proceeded all diſeaſe 
and calamiries, wars and deſolations, induced then 
to apply themſclves to the ſtudy of magic, wil 
weaken the powers, or ſuſpend the influences, dif 
theſe malignant agents. I omit the mention d 
ſeveral other extravagancies in their ſyſtem, thei 
enumeration of which would be incompatible vit 
the character of a compendious hiſtory, 
VI. The notions of this ſect concerning Js: 
CnrrIsT were impious and extravagant. For 
though they conſidered him as the Son of the 80 
preme God ſent from the plerema, or habitatia 
of the Everlaſting Father, for the happineſs d 
miſerable mortals; yet they entertained unworthy 
ideas both of his perſon and offices. They deniet 
his deity, looking upon him as the Son of God, 
and conſequently inferior to the Father; and the 
rejected his humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that 
every thing concrete and corporeal is in itſelf e- 
ſentially and intrinſically evil. From hence tit 
greateſt part of the Gnoſtics denied that CAR 
was clothed with a real body, or that he ſufferel 
realy, for the ſake of mankind, the pains and 
ſorrows which he is faid to have ſuſtained, il 
the ſacred hiſtory. They maintained that he came 
to mortals with no other view, than to deprivt 
the tyrants of this world of their influence upd 
virtuous and heaven- born ſouls, and, deſtroying 


the empire of theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach wy 
10. 
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ind, how they might ſeparate the divine mind c E x T. 
om the impure body, and render the former „ Þ_ 1. 
orthy of being united to the Father of Spirits. 

VII. Their doctrine relating to morals and Their moral 
Practice was of two kinds, and thoſe extremely 9-Rriacs. 
ifferent from each other. The greateſt part of 

Whis ſect adopted rules of life that were full of 
Wuſtcricy, recommended a ſtrict and rigorous ab- 
Winence, and preſcribed the moſt ſevere bodily 
ortifications, from a notion that they had a 

appy influence in purifying and enlarging the 

ind, and in diſpoſing it for the contemplation of 
Welcſtial things. As they looked upon it to be 

Wc unhappineſs of the ſoul to have been aſſociated, _ 
it all, to a malignant, terreſtrial body, ſo they * 
magined that the more that body was extenuated, 
he leſs it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or 
vert it from purſuits of a ſpiritual and divine 
ature; all the Gnoſtics, however, were not ſo 
evere in their moral diſcipline. Some maintained 
hat there was no moral difference in human 
actions ; and thus, confounding right with wiong, 
hey gave a looſe rein to all the paſſions, and 
Wilcrted the innocence of following blindly all 
heir motions, and of living by their tumultuous 
lictates [7]. There is nothing ſurpriſing or un- 
kccountable in this difference between the Gnoſtic 
oraliſts, For, when we examine the matter 
vith attention, we ſhall find that the ſame doc- 
rine may very naturally have given riſe to theſe 
ppoiite ſentiments. As they all in general con- 
ſidered the body, as the center and ſource of evil, 
thoſe of that ſect, who were of a moroſe and au- 
tere diſpoſition, would be hence naturally led to 
mortify and combat the body as the enemy of the 
loul; and thoſe who were of a voluptuous turn, 


ring ] see Ciemens ALExAnDRINUS, Sfromatum, lib. iii, 
aner v. p. 529. edit. Potter. 


ind, might 
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EN r. might alſo conſider the actions of the body, 
Pare . having no relation, either of congruity or i 
— congruity, to the ſtate of a foul in communi 
with God. 
How their VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had ce 
6oftrinee tainly need of an undoubted authority to ſuppl 
pores, them; and as this authority was not to be found 
in the writings of the evangeliſts or apoſtles, rf 
courſe was had to fables and ſtratagems. Wha 
the Gnoſtics were challenged to produce th 
ſources from whence they had drawn ſuch ſtrang 
renets, and an authority proper to juſtify the co 
fidence with which they taught them; ſome rel 
ferred to fiftitious writings of ABRAHAM, ZoRd 
ASTER, CHRIST, and his apoſtles; others boaſt 
of their having drawn theſe opinions from certau 
fecret doctrines of CHRIST, which were not er 
ſed to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, that thy 
ad arrived at theſe ſublime degrees of wiſdom by 
an innate force and vigour of mind; and othen 
aſſerted, that they were inſtructed in thefe myſte 
rious parts of theological ſcience by THE DAs, 
diſciple of St. Paul, and by MaTTH1as, one d 
the friends of our Lord. As to thoſe among tit 
Gnoſtics, who did not utterly reje& the books df 
the New Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, that 
they not only interpreted thoſe ſacred books mol 
abſurdly, by neglecting the true ſpirit of the words 
and the intention of the writers, but alſo corrupted 
them, in the moſt perfidious manner, by curtai- 
ing and adding, in order to remove what was un— 
favourable, or to produce ſomething conformabk 

to their pernicious and extravagant ſyſtem. 
Whence the IX. It has been already obſerved, that the Gno- 
Eaſon: ſtics were divided in their opinions before they em- 
fa, braced Chriſtianity. This appears from the ae. 
count which has been given above of the orientd 
philoſophy; and from hence we may ſee the res- 


lon, why they were formed into ſo many any 
ect 
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every one endeavoured to force the doctrines of 
e goſpel into a conformity with their particular 
W:timents and tenets, ſo Chriſtianity muſt have 
peared in different forms, among the different 
Wcmbers of a ſect, which paſſed, however, under 
We general name. Another circumſtance which 
Wo contributed to the diverfity of ſects among 
is people was, that ſome being Jews by birth 

s CeRINTHUS and others) could not ſo eaſily 
nme that contempt of Moss, and that averſion 
his hiſtory, which were ſo virulently indulged 
y thoſe who had no attachment to the Jewiſh 
ation, nor to its religious inſtitutions, We ob- 
rve, in the laſt place, that the whole religious 
d philoſophical ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics was deſti- 
te of any ſure or folid foundation, and depended, 
oth for its exiſtence and ſupport, upon the airy 
ggeſtions of genius and fancy. This conſider- 
tion alone is a ſufficient key to explain the divi- 
ons that reigned in this fect ; ſince uniformity can 
ever ſubſiſt, with aſſurance, but upon the baſis 
f evident and ſubſtantial truth; and variety muſt 
Waturally introduce itfelf into thoſe ſyſtems and 


' ſtitutions, which are formed and conducted by 
pole powers of invention and fancy. 
1 X. As then the Chriſtian religion was, in its 


rſt riſe, corrupted in ſeveral places by the mix- 
Ire of an impious and chimerical philoſophy with 
ts pure and ſublime doctrines, it will be proper 
o mention here the heads of thoſe ſects, who, in 
he firſt century, caſt a cloud upon the luſtre of 
he riſing church. Among theſe many give the 
it place to DosirRREus, a Samaritan, It is cer- 
an, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, 
0 named, lived among the Samaritans, and aban- 
loned that ſect; but all the accounts we have of 
mum tend to ſhew, that he is improperly placed 
among thaſe called Heretics, and ſhould rather be 
ranked 
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ranked among the enemies of Chriſtianity. | 

this delirious man ſet himſelf up for the Mes 
whom God had promiſed to the Jews, and d 
owning, of conſequence, the divine miſſion q 
CarisT, could not be ſaid to corrupt his do, 
trine [A]. 

XI. The ſame obſervation holds true with g 

ſpect to Simon Macs. This impious man is n 

to be ranked among the number of thoſe, wh 
corrupted, with their errors, the purity and (in 
plicity of the Chriſtian doctrine ; nor is he to Mer 
conſidered as the parent and chief of the heretiꝗ 
tribe, in which point of light he has been i 
diciouſly viewed by almoſt all ancient and mode 
writers. He is rather to be placed in the number 
of thoſe who were enemies to the progreſs and r 
vancement of Chriſtianity. For it is maniſe t 
from all the records we have concerning hin: 
that, after his defection from the Chriſtians, ti; 
retained not the leaſt attachment to Cx«1sT, bull; 
oppoſed himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, e 
aſſumed to himſelf blaſphemoully the title of their 
ſupreme power of God [w]. f 

XII. The accounts, which ancient writers gin * 


us of Simon the magician, and of his opinio e 
ſeem ſo different, and indeed fo inconſiſtent wii 
each other, that certain learned men have con- 
dered them as regarding two different perſons: 
bearing the name of Siuox; the one a magician, he 
and an apoſtate from Chriſtianity ; the other 4c 
Gnoltic philoſopher. This opinion, which ſup- 

poſes a fact without any other proof than a ſeem: 


ing difference in the narration of the ancient hiſto- 


rians, ought not to be too lightly adopted, To 
depart from the authority of ancient writers in 


[] See Basnace, Hiſtoire des Fuift, lib. ii. cap. ii 
Rich. Simow, Critique de la Biblicthique des auteurs Ecclife 
aftiques de Du Pin, tom. iii. cap. Xill, p. 304. 

L. Ori gen ad v. Cel/um, lib. v. P. 272. edit. , 
ch! 
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entioned, whoſe inconſiſtency is not real, but 
parent only. SIMON was, by birth, a Samari- 

n, or a Jew : when he had ſtudied philoſophy at 
lexandria [x], he made a public bh of ma- 
e (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
me), and perſuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious 
iracles, that he had received from God the power 
commanding and reſtraining thoſe evil beings 
which mankind were tormented | y]. Having 
en the miracles which Pil wrought, by a 
vine power, he joined himſelf to this apoſtle, 
d embraced the doctrine of CHRIST, but with 
> other deſign than to receive the power of 
orking miracles, in order to promote a low in- 
reſt, and to preſerve and increaſe his impious 
thority over the minds of men. Then St. PR- 


ng: pointed out to him ſolemnly the impiety of 
intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, in that 
bu vere diſcourſe recorded in the viiith chapter of 
ae Aas of the Apoſtles; then the vile impoſtor 


dt only returned to his former ways by an entire 
tection from the Chriſtians, but alſo oppoſed, 
herever he came, the progreſs of the goſpel, and 
en travelled into difterent countries with that 
lious deſign. Many things are recorded of this 
poſtor, of his tragical end, and of the ſtatue 
ected to him at Rome, which the greateſt part of 
e learned reject as fabulous. They are at leaſt 
certain, and deſtitute of all probability [Z]. 


Up- XIII. 
"BY [x] Clementina Homil. ii. p. 633. tom. ii. PP. Apo. 

ſto -] Ad viii, 9. 10. 

To |=! See Bravsonne, Hiſteire de Manich. p. 203. 395. Van 
; In aLt's diſſertation, De Sratua Simonis, ſubjoined to his diſ- 


urſe concerning the ancient oracles, Dey i1xGivs, Ob/ſervat. 
or. lib. i. OServ. xxxvi. p. 140. TiLLEMoOnNT, Memoires 
ur Jervir a Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe, tom. i. p. 340. The 
Iumſiances of Simon's tragical end, wiz. his having pre- 
nced to fly, by a miraculous power, in order to pleaſe the 

emperor 
2 


* 
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is matter is by no means prudent; nor is it ne- CENT. 
gary to reconcile the different accounts already , 


I. 
R T II. 


—— 
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CEN T. 
I. 
Parr Il. 


and doc- 
wines, 


| Purity of the buman body, the power of magic, u 
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XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that SiMox y 
in the claſs of thoſe philoſophers, who not oy 
maintained the eternity of matter, but alſo g 
exiſtence of an evil being, who preſided, and th 
ſhared the empire of the univerſe, with the 
preme and beneficent Mind. And as there vu 

ood deal of variety in the ſentiments of the d 
=—_ members of this ſect, it is more than pn 
bable that Simon embraced the opinion of th 
who held, that matter, moved, from eternity, 
an intrinſic and neceſſary activity, had, by its i 
nate force, produced, at a certain period of tin 
from its own ſubſtance, the evil principle whi 
now exerciſes dominion over it, with all his x 
merous train of attendants. From this pernicig 
doctrine, the other errors attributed to him co 
cerning fate, the indifference of human actions, the! 


ſuch like extravagancies, flow naturally as fra 
their true and genuine ſource [a]. But this odig 
magician {till proceeded to more ſhocking degre 
of enormity in his monſtrous fictions ; for he pn 
tended, that in his perſon reſided the greateſt a 


emperor Nero, who was fond of magic; his falling tot 
ground, and breaking his limbs, in conſequence of the prajt 
of St. PETER and St. Pau; and his putting himſelf to deal 
through ſhame and deſpair, to have been thus defeated by! 
ſaperior power of the apoſtles : all theſe romantic fictions u 
derived their credit from a ſet of ecclefiaſtical writers, who, 
many occaſions, prefer the marvellous to the truth, as fan 
able to a ſyſtem of religion, or rather ſuperſtition, which tr 
and reaſon loudly diſown. 

[a] The differtation of Hors1us, concerning S1won | 
magician, which was publiſhed not long ago, in the Bibi 
Herefiologica of VoicTius, tom. i. par. III. p. 511. 

referable to any thing elſe upon that ſubject, though it V 
juvenile performance, and not ſufficiently finiſhed, He foll 
the ſteps of his maſter Tnousius, who, with admirable] 
netration, diſcovered the true ſource of that multitude oft 
rors, with which the Gnoftics, and particularly StMox, * 
ſo diſmally polluted. Voicrt1vus, in the place above ch 
p. 567. gives a liſt of the other authors who have mace 
mention of this im poſtor. me 
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ouls, dwelt in the perſon of his miſtreſs HzLz- 
a [4], and that he came, by the command of 
od, upon earth, to aboliſh the empire of thoſe 
hat had formed this material world, and to deliver 
Her ENA from their power and dominion. 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named 
ENANDER, A Samaritan alſo by birth, appeared 
n this century. He is ſaid to have been inſtructed 
by S1MoN ; though this opinion has no other found- 
tion, than the general notion, that all the various 
ets of the Gnoſtics derived their origin from that 
agician ; and this notion is entirely groundleſs. 
Ze that as it will, MEwAN DER ſhould rather be 
anked with the lunatics than with the heretics of 
antiquity, ſeeing he alſo took it into his head to 
xhibit himſelf to the world as the promiſed Sa- 
jour. For it appears, by the teſtimonies of IR R- 
Aus, Jusrix, and TERTULLIAN, that he pre- 
ended to be one of the ons {ent from the pleroma, 
dr celeſtial regions, to ſuccour the ſouls that lay 
rroaning under bodily oppreſſion and ſervitude, 
ind to maintain them againſt the violence and 
ratagems of the demons that hold the reins of 
mpire in this ſublunary world. As this doctrine 
vas built upon the ſame foundation with that of 
diMon Macus, therefore the ancient writers look- 
d upon him as the inſtructor of Menanpes. 


ow ſucceſſively mentioned, from the heretics of 
he firſt century, we may rank among the chief of 
e Chriſtian ſectaries, and particularly of thoſe 


[5] Some very learned men have given an allegorical ex- 
plication of what the ancient writers ſay concerning Hef x 
ee nifreſs of this magician, and imagine that by the name 
„ cine is Ggnified either matter, or /pirit. But nothing is 


nore eaſy than to ſhew upon what ſlight foundations this opi- 
uon is built. | 


that 
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oft powerful of the divine ons; that another C EN r. 
on of the female ſex, the mother of all human þ, | 2 = 


— 


Menander, 


XV. If then we ſeparate theſe three perſons, Nicolaitans, 
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that bear the general name of Gnoſtics, the Nj 
colaitans, whom ChRISTH himſelf mentions vid 


— abhorrence, by the mouth of his apoſtle [el. | 


Cerinthus 
and the Ce- 
riathians, 


is true, indeed, that the divine Saviour does ng 
reproach them with erroneous opinions concert. 
ing the deity, but with the licentiouſneſs of they 
practice, and the contempt of that ſolemn lu 
which the apoſtles had enacted (Acts xv. 29) 
againſt fornication, and the uſe of meats offered y 
idols. It is however certain, that the writers d 
the ſecond and the following centuries, IRtnzvy 
TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, and others, affirm, tha 
the Nicolaitans adopted the ſentiments of the 
Gnoſtics, concerning the tzwo principles of al 
things, the eons, and the origin of this terreſtril 
globe. The authority of theſe writers would be 
entirely ſatisfactory in this matter, were there n 
ſome reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, it 
their narrations, two ſects very different from ead 
other ; that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in the 
Revelations ; and another founded, by a certait 
NicoLavs, in the ſecond century, upon the pr. 
ciples of the Gnoſtics. But this is a matter of to 
doubtful a nature to juſtify a poſitive deciſion a 
either ſide. FSA 

XVI. There is no ſort of doubt, but that Ct 
RINTHUS may be placed with propriety among tit 
Gnoſtics, though the learned are not entirely 
agreed whether he belongs to the heretics of tit 
firſt or the ſecond century [4]. This man was h 
birth a Jew, and having applied himſelf to letter 
and philoſophy at Alexandria [e], attempted, a 
length, to form a new and ſingular ſyſtem of doc 


[e] Rev. ii. 6. 14, 15, 
4] See Sam. Basxnace, Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. b. 
FAxbir, Eclairciſſimens ſur Þ Hiſtoire Eccleſ. de deux primim 
Siecles, cap. v. p. 64. The opinion of theſe two learned mes 
is oppoſed by Buppevus, De Eccleſ. Apoſiolica, cap. v. p. 41% 
[e] THeoODorET, Fabul, Heret, lib. ii. cap, iii. p. 20 
tom. iii. opp. 


trine 
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rine and diſcipline by a monſtrous combination C E N T. 
of the doctrines of CuRIST, with the opinions and þ, r 11. 
errors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. From the latter ——— 
e borrowed their pleroma, their eons, their demi- 
urge, &c. and ſo modified and tempered theſe 
fictions, as to give them an air of Judaiſm, which 
muſt have conſiderably favoured the progreſs of 
his hereſy. He taught, “ that the creator of this 
© world, whom he conſidered alſo as the ſove- 
© reign and lawgiver of the Jewiſh people, was 
© a being endowed with the greateſt virtues, and 
derived his birth from the Supreme God; that 
© this being fell, by degrees, from his native vir- 
© tue, and his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme 
© God, in conſequence of this, determined to de- 
© ſtroy his empire, and ſent upon earth, for this 
© purpoſe, one of the ever-happy and glorious 
© £015, whole name was CHRIST; that this CHRIST 
© choſe for his habitation the perſon of Jesus, a 
man of the molt illuſtrious ſanctity and juſtice, 
the ſon of Jostrn and Maxx, and, deſcending 
jn the form of a dove, entered into him, while 
* he was receiving the baptiſm of Jon in the 
waters of Jordan; that Jesus, after his union 
* with CyRIsT, oppoled himſelf with vigour to 
* the God of the Fews, and was, by his inſtigation, 
* ſeized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; that 
* when Jesus was taken captive, CnRISH aſcend- 
* ed up on high, ſo that the man Jesvs alone was 
* ſubjected to the. pains of an ignominious death.” 
ERINTHUS required of his foilowers, that they 
hould worſhip the father of CarrsT, even the 
Supreme God, in conjunction with the ſon ; that 
hey ſhould abandon the lawgiver of the Jews; 
hom he looked upon as the creator of the world; 
hat they ſhould retain a part of the law given by 
Mosks, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their 
Principal attention and care to regulate their lives 
y the precepts of CR IST. To encourage them 
Vo“. I. L. to 
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The Naza- 
tenes and 
Ebionites 
properly be- 
Jong to the 
ſecond cen» 


fury. 
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to this, he promiſed them the reſurrection of thi 
mortal body, after which was to commence z 
ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delights, during 
Cusisr's earthly reign of a thouſand years, which 
was to be ſucceeded by an happy and never end. 
ing life in the celeſtial world, For CzRinTayy 
held, that CnRIST will one day return upon earth, 
and, renewing his former union with the man 
Jesvs, will reign with his people in the land of 
Paleſtine during a thouſand years. 

XVII. It has been already obſerved, that the 
church was troubled with early diſputes concem- 
ing the law of Moss, and the Jewiſh. rites, 
Thoſe, however, who conſidered the obſervance 
of the Moſaic rites as neceſſary to ſalvation, had 
not, in this firſt century, proceeded ſo far as to 
break off all communion with ſuch as differed 
from them in this matter. Therefore they were 
ſtill regarded as brethren, though of the weake: 
ſort. But when, after the ſecond deſtruction d 
Jeruſalem, under the emperor ADRIAN, the 
zealots for the Jewiſh rites deſerted the ordinary 
aſſemblies of Chriftians, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate 
meetings among themſelves, then they were num- 
bered with thoſe ſects who had departed from the 
pure doctrine of CHRIST. Hence the name Ns 
zarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing 
Chriſtians were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who 
looked upon the Moſaic worſhip and ceremonies 
as entirely aboliſhed by the appearance of Cazis! 
upon earth. We ſhall only obſerve further unde 
this head, that though the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
are generally placed among the ſects of the apo- 
ſtolic age, yet they really belong to the ſecond 
century, which was the carlieſt "period of thell 
exiſtence as a ſet, 
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CHAPTER'L 


meerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this century. 


IN this century the Roman ſceptre was, for E N T, 

| the moſt part, ſwayed by princes of a mild þ 1 15 1. 

nd moderate turn. TRAj Ax, though too eagerly ——— 

dent upon the purſuit of glory, and not always — 

ufficiently attentive to his conduct, nor prudent lic, 
his meaſures, was nevertheleſs endowed with 
any virtues, and the predominant lines of his 
haracter were clemency and benevolence. A- 
RIAN was of a more harſh and untractable tem- 
er; yet very far from deſerving the reputation 
{a wicked or unjuſt prince. He was of a mixed 
harater, chargeable with ſeveral vices, and 
lWmable on account of many excellent qualities. 
he ANTox1nes were illuſtrious models of hu- 
anity, goodneſs, and ſublime virtue. SEVERUS 
mſelf, in whoſe character and diſpoſition ſuch 
unexpected and diſadvantageous change was 
nected, was, in the beginning of his reign, un- 
towards none, and even the Chriſtians were 

eated by him with equity and mildneſs. 

| L 2 II. This 
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rity. TRaJan, however condemnable, in other 


prohibited all anonymous libels and accuſations 
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IT. This lenity of the emperors was ſingularly 
advantageous to thoſe Chriſtians who lived undg 
the Roman ſceptre ; it ſuſpended ſometimes theij 
ſufferings, and alleviated the burthen of thei; 
diſtrefſes. For, though edicts of a ſevere natur 
were iſſued out againſt them, and the magiſtrate, 
animated by the prieſts and by the multitude, 
ſhed their blood with a cruelty which frequenth 
exceeded even the dictates of the moſt barbara; 
laws; yet there was always ſome remedy tha 
accompanied theſe evils, and ſoftened their ſeye. 


reſpects, on account of his conduct towards th 
Chriſtians, was yet engaged, by the repreſents 
tions that PLiny the younger gave of them, t 
forbid all ſearch to be made after them. He all 


by which the Chriſtians had ſo often been pet. 
diouſly expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings [4], 
AnToninus Prus went ſo far as to enact peni 
laws againſt their accuſers [5]. And others, by 
various acts of beneficence and compaſſion, de. 
fended them from the injurious treatment of tht 
prieſts and people. Hence it came to paſs, thit 
in this century the limits of the church were cot 
ſiderably enlarged, and the number of convert 
to Chriſtianity prodigiouſly augmented, Of tit 
truth of this, we have the moſt reſpectable and 
authentic teſtimonies in the writings of the at 
cients; teſtimonies, whoſe evidence and auth 
rity are every way ſuperior to the vain attemps 
which ſome have made to obſcure and weakel 


them [c]. 
III. 


[a] See Pr v's epiſtles, book x. let xcvini. 

[] Evu«+ vive, Feel, Hiſtor. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 

ſe] See Mori e's letter concerning the ihyndering legih 
with the remarks which Dr. Mos#t iv has annexed to . 
Latin tranſlation of them, publiſhed at the end of a work 


entitled, Syatagma Di/jart, ad Santiirges Di) (plinas berliain 


Oel 
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III. It is not eaſy to point out particularly the c EN T, , 
different countries on which the light of celeſtial „ 1 1. 

truth firſt roſe in this age. The ancient records - a 

that yet remain, do not give us information ſuf- Ane 

ficient to determine that matter with certainty ; enlightened 

nor is it, indeed, a matter of much importance, cs va 

We are, however, aſſured by the moſt unexcep- 

tionable teſtimonies, that CHRIS was worſhipped 

as God, almoſt throughout the whole Eaſt, as 

alſo among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Bri- 

tons, and many other nations [d]; but which of 

hem received the goſpel in the firſt century, and : 

hich in the ſecond, 1s a queſtion unanſwerable R 
it this diſtance of time. PanT#nvus, the head 
of the Alexandrian ſchool, 1s ſaid to have con- 
eyed to the Indians the knowledge of CHRIST [e]. 
But, after an attentive examination of the account 
yhich EusEBIus gives of this matter, it will ap- 
pear, that theſe Indians were certain Jews, inha- 


ditants of the Happy Arabia, whom BarTHo- 


LOMEW the apoſtle had before inſtructed in the 
de octrines of Chriſtianity. For, according to the 
te ccount of St. JeRoM, PanTEANus found among 
nut his people the goſpel of St. MarTHEw, which 
or * received from BaRTHOLOMEW their firſt 
croecacher, . 


IV. The Chriſtian religion, having penetrated The we 


mong the Gauls, ſeems to have paſſed from ue ©... 
hence into that part of Germany which was ſub- man. 


th0-WiFect to the Romans, and from thence into Bri- 
np aun [J. Certain German churches, indeed, 
N | | 

* Are 


ee — the dialogue between Jusrix Max TYR and Ta HO 
le Jew, p. 341. | 

4) IREx Aus contr. Hæreſ. lib. i. cap. x. TERTULLIAN 
b. Judæos, cap. vii. p. 212. 

4 KEusesBivus, His. Eccle/. book v. c. x. JeROMUEH Catal, 
TIpter. Ecele/, c. xxxvi. 

JJ Ussisus, Beßkflius, and others have witten learnedly 
"cerning the origin of the German churches, which Tes- 
L 3 TULLIAN 
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— 
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cf the 
Gauls, 


— apoſtles. The Britons alſo are willing to beliey, 
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St. PETER, and from the companions of the other 


upon the authority of Bebe, that, in this cen. 
tury, and under the reign of Marcus Aro 
Nus, their king Lucivs addreſſed himſelf u 
ELEUTHERUsS the Roman Pontif, for doctors u 


= << EN => pu, wy 


inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, and havig t! 
obtained his requeſt, embraced the goſpel [zo 
But, after all, theſe traditions are extremem 


doubtful, and are, indeed, rejected by ſuch x 
have learning ſufficient to weigh the credibility d 
ancient narrations. 

V. It is very poſſible that the light of Chriſtians 
ty may have reached Tranſalpine Gaul, now calle 
France, before the concluſion of the apoſtolic ag, 
either by the miniſtry of the apoſtles themſelve 
or their immediate ſucceſſors. But we have u 
records, that mention, with certainty, the eſts 
bliſhment of Chriſtian churches in this part 
Europe before the ſecond century. PoTainus, 
man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from 
Ala in company with IREN vs and others, and 
laboured in the Chriſtian cauſe with ſuch ſucce 
among the Gauls, that churches were eſtabliſhe 
at Lyons and Vienne, of which PoTainus himſch 


was the firſt biſhop [Y]. 
VI, T , 


TULLIAaY and IREX Aus mention as erected in this centur 
Add to theſe, the ample illuſtrations of this ſubject, whit 
are to be found in Likon's Singularites Hiſtor. et Li 
tom. iv. p. 193. The celebrated Dou. Carimer has judid 
ouſly refuted the common and popular accounts of the fi 
Chriſtian Doctors in Germany, in his Hift. de la Lorraw 
tom. i. Diff. fur les Evtques de Treves, par. III, IV. 8 
alſo Bot LAN Ds, Ae. Sander, p. 922. HonTHEiM 01 
ra Epijced. Trevir. tom. i. Hi. Trevie. 

[Z] See UsHeR Antiq. Eccleſ. Britann. cap. i. p. 7: 28 2 
CGopwir, De conver/zone Britann. cap. i. p. 7. and Rae 
Hiſtory of England. 

] See the epiſtle of Perus be Marca, concerning h. 
£rft riſe of Chriſtianity in France, publiſhed _— the dl 

ertallo 


— 
— 
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VI. The writers of this century attribute this e E Nr. 
rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity to the power of A x. 
God, to the energy of divine truth, to the ex. 
traordinary gifts, which were imparted to the firſt f- 
Chriſtians, and the miracles and prodigies that New Tefta- 
were wrought in their behalf and at their com- went. 
mand; nor do they aſcribe almoſt any part of 

the amazing ſucceſs, that attended the preaching 

of the goſpel, to the intervening ſuccours of hu- 

man means, or ſecond cauſes, But this is carry- 

ing the matter too far. The wiſdom of human 

counſels, and the uſeful efforts of learning and 
prudence, are too inconſiderately excluded from 

his account of things. For it is beyond all 

doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, with 

hich many learned and worthy men recom- 

ended the ſacred writings, and ſpread them 

abroad in tranſlations, which rendered them uſe- 

ul to thoſe who were 1gnorant of the language 

n which they were written, contributed. much 

o the ſucceſs and propagation of the Chriſtian 

loctrine. Latin verſions of theſe ſacred books 

ere multiplied by the pious labours of the 

earned with particular diligence, becauſe that 

anguage was now more univerſal than any 

ther [/]. Among theſe verſions, that which was 
liſtinguiſned by the name of the Italic obtained 
niverſally the preference, and was followed by 

he Syriac, Egyptian, and Æthiopic verſions, 

noſe dates it is impoſſible to fix with certain- 


Le]. 


ertations of that author; and alſo by VaLes1vs, in his edition 
f Eustnius's Ecclifeaflical Hier y. See allo Hiſtoire Literaire 
e la France, tom. i. p. 223. Lis ox's Singularites Hiſler. et 
teraires, vol. iv. 
[i] See AucusTin. De dedrina Chriftiana, lib. ii. cap. xi. 
. 85 edit Calixt. 

] See Jo. GorTLon, Carrzov, Critica ſacra Vet. Th. 
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VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded th, 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, the impious calumnig 
of its enemies were the moſt conſiderable. The 
perſons, the characters, and religious ſentiment 
of the firſt Chriſtians were moſt unjuſtly treated 
and moſt perfidiouſly miſrepreſented to the cre. 
dulous multitude [I], who were reſtrained h 
this only from embracing the goſpel. Thot 
therefore, who, by their apologetic writings in fa 
vour of the Chriſtians, deſtroyed the poi ſonou 
influence of detraction, rendered, no doubt 
ſignal ſervice to the doctrine of CHRIST, by 
removing the chief impediment that retarded it 
progreſs. Nor were the writings of ſuch & 
combated with ſucceſs the ancient Heretics with- 
out their uſe, eſpecially in the early periods d 
the church. For the inlipid and extravagant 
doctrines of theſe ſectaries, and the groſs immo- 
ralities with which they were chargeable, wer 
extremely prejudicial to the Chriſtian religion 
by diſguſting many at whatever carried the Chri- 
tian name. But when it was known, by the 
writings of thoſe who defended Chriſtianity, that 
theſe corrupt heretics were held in averſion, in- 
ſtead of being patronized by the true follower 
of CurisT, then, the clouds that were caſt ovet 
the religion of JEsus were dilperſed, and tht 


t [/] Nothing more injurious can be conceived than tie 
terms ot contempt, indignation, and reproach, which tit 
Heathens employed in expreſſing their hatrcd againſt itt 
Chriſtians, who were called by them arbeit, becauſe they 
derided the heathen polytheiſm; magicians, becauſe the 
wrought miracles ; /el[f-murderers, becauſe they ſuffered mat 
tyrdom chearfully for the truth; haters of the light, becault 
to avoid the fury of the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, tht) 
were forced, at firſt, to hold their religious aſſemblies in the 
night: with a multitude of other ignominious epithets em- 
ployed againſt them by Tacitus, SureToniUs, Celsus, 4e. 
Sce BixnGHam's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book !. 
Cap. 11. P · 5 : a 
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prejudices that had been raiſed againſt it were c E w T. 


fully removed. | - 1 


VIII. It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs, - 1 


now much, the miraculous powers and extraordi- Miracles 


and extraor- 


nary gifts, which were diſplayed in the miniſtry ginay gitz; 
of the firſt heralds of the goſpel, contributed to 
enlarge the bounds of the church. Theſe gifts, 
however, which were given for wiſe and im- 
portant reaſons, began gradually to diminiſh in 


proportion as the reaſons ceaſed for which they 


were conferred. And accordingly when almoſt 
all nations were enlightened with the truth, and 
the number of Chriſtian churches increaſed daily 
in all places, then the miraculous gift of tongues 


Wbegan gradually to decreaſe. It appears, at the 


ſame time, from unexceptionable teſtimonies, 
that the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
pmnipotence and wiſdom of the Moſt High had 
ſo richly endowed the riſing church, were in ſeve- 
ral places continued during this century Ln]. 

IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree The min- 
of certainty, among the effects of a miraculous 4 
power yet remaining in the church, the ſtory of lesion. 
the Chriſtian legion, who, by their prayers, drew 
from heaven a refreſhing ſhower upon the army 
df Marcus ANTONINUS, ready to periſh with 
thirſt, when that emperor was at war with the 
Marcomanni. This remarkable event (which 
gave to the Chriſtians, to whom it was attributed, 
the name of the thundering legion, on account of 
the thunder and lightning that deſtroyed the 
enemy, while the ſhower revived the fainting 
Romans) has been mentioned by many writers. 

But whether it was really miraculous or not, has 
been much diſputed among learned men, Some 


In] Praxx EHR, De donis miraculefis, SPENCER, Net. ad 
Orig. contra Celſum, p. 5, 6. MaMMACHlus, Originum et 
Aoliguitat. Chriſtianar, tom. i. p. 363, Kc. 
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take, attributed this unexpected and ſeaſonab| 
ſhower, which ſaved the Roman army, to a m. 
raculous interpoſition ; and this opinion is indeed 
ſupported by the weightieſt reaſons, as well x 
by the moſt reſpectable authorities [A]. 

X. Let vs diſtinguiſh what 1s doubtful in thi 
ſtory, from that which is certain. It is certain 
that the Roman army, encloſed by the eneny, 
and reduced to the moſt deplorable and eve 
deſperate condition by the thirſt under which 
they languiſhed in a parched deſert, was reviyed 
by a ſudden and unexpected rain. It is al 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chris 
tians looked upon this event as extraordinan 
and miraculous; the former attributing it 1 
Juertrer, Mercusy, or the power of magic; the 
latter to ChRIST, interpoſing, thus unexpected, 
in conſequence of their prayers. It is ſtill fu. 


[s] Such readers, as are defirons to know what learnel 
men have alleged on both ſides of this curious queſtion, maj 
conſult Wits1us's Diſertat. de Legione Fulminatrice, which h 
ſabjoined to his Zg ypriaca, in defence of this miracle; as all 
what is alleged againſt it by Dax. LaR ROE, in a diſcourl 
upon that ſubject, ſubjoired to the Adver/aria Sacra of MaTTH, 
LaxzxoQveE his father, But above all, the controverſy be. 
tween Sir PeTer KING“ and Mr. WALTER MoyYLE upon 
this ſubject, is worthy of the attention of the curious; and 
likewiſe the diſſertation of the learned JaBLonsx1, inſerted 
in the eighth volume of the M:/cellanea Lupſienſia, p. 41) 
under the title of Spicilegium de Legione Fulminatrice. 'Thii 
laſt mentioned author inveſtigates, with great acuteneſs, tit 
reaſons and motives which induced the Chriſtians to place 
ſo inconſiderately this ſorver in the liſt of miracles, 


17> [*] It is by miſtake that Dr. Mosnriu eonfounds Sir PaTH 
Ki, lord chancellor of England, with the perſon who carried on tit 
cor.troverſy with Mo vi concerning the -bundering legion, Moy 1's A. 
verſary was Mr, KixG, a clergyman, reftor of Topſham, near Exe 
which was the place of his nativity, and alſo of the famous chancellor“ 
ho bore his name, See the Letters addrefied to the Reverend Mr. Kine, 
in the Poflhumous Collectien of Locks's Letters, publiſhed by Corrs, 
See allo LARDNER': Celieftion of Heathen and Jewiſh Teſtimonies, &e. vol. il, 


P. 249, &%Cs 
ther 
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ther beyond all doubt, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of Chriſtians ſerved, at this time, in the 
Roman army, and it is extremely probable, that 
in ſuch trying circumſtances of calamity and 
diſtreſs, they implored the merciful interpoſition 
and ſuccours of their God and Saviour. And as 
the Chriſtians of theſe times looked upon all ex- 
traordinary events as miracles, and aſcribed to 
their prayers all the uncommon and ſingular oc- 
currences of an advantageous nature that hap- 
pened to the Roman empire, it will not appear 
ſurpriſing, that, upon the preſent occaſion, they 
attributed the deliverance of Ax TONI N Us and his 
army to a miraculous interpoſition which they 
had obtained from above. But, on the other 


hand, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that it is an 


invariable maxim, univerſally adopted by the wiſe 
and judicious, that no events are to be eſteemed 
miraculous, which may be rationally attributed 
to natural cauſes, and accounted for by a re- 
courſe to the ordinary diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence; and as the unexpected ſhower, which 
reſtored the expiring force of the Romans, may 
be eaſily explained without riſing beyond the 
uſual and ordinary courſe of nature, the conclu- 
lion is manifeſt; nor can it be doubtful in what 
light we are to conſider that remarkable event. 
XI. The Jews were viſited with new calami- 
ties, firſt under TRAjAxN, and then under ApR1- 
ax, when under the ſtandards of BARcOCHEBA, 
who gave himſelf out for the Mzss1an, they roſe 
in rebellion againſt the Romans. In conſequence 
of this ſedition, prodigious numbers of that mi- 
ſerable people were put to the ſword, and a new 
city, called Alia Capitolina, was raiſed upon the 
ruins of Jeruſalem, into which no Jew was per- 
mitted to enter [o], This defeat of the Jews 


e] Josris Mas r. Dial. cum Ta vrhoxE, p. 49. 278. 
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tended to confirm, in ſome meaſure, the exter- 
nal tranquillity of the Chriſtian church. For tha 


turbulent and perfidious nation had hitherto op. 
preſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, not only by Cl 
preſenting every where to the Roman magiltrate 
complaints and accuſations againſt them, but alſo 
by treating them in the moſt injurious manner in WF” 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries, be- 6 
cauſe they refuſed to ſuccour them againſt the 
Romans. But this new calamity, which fell 1 
upon that ſeditious nation, put it out of their 
power to exerciſe their malignity againſt the dif = 
ciples of Jesus, as they had formerly done. | 
XII. Among other acceſſions to the ſplendor 
and force of the growing church, we may reckon 4 
the learned and ingenious labours of thoſe philo- 
ſophers and literati, who were converted Ml. 
Chriſtianity in this century. I am ſenſible that i 
the advantages ariſing from hence to the cauſe of 1 
true religion will be diſputed by many; and, i 
indeed, when the queſtion is thus propoſed, n 
whether, upon the whole, the intereſts of Chrif- 4 
tianity have gained or loſt by the writings of the n 
learned, and the ſpeculations of philoſophers Nc 
that have been employed in its defence, I confels WW 
myſelf incapable of ſolving it in a ſatisfacton . 


manner, For nothing is more manifeſt than 
this truth, that the noble ſimplicity and dignity 
of religion were ſadly corrupted in many places, 
when the philoſophers blended their opinions 
with its pure doctrines, and were audacious 
enough to ſubmit that divine ſyſtem of faith and 
piety to be ſcrutinized and modified by the fal- 
lible rule of imperfect reaſon, 


Chap. II. Calamitous Events. 


* CHAP. II. 


” WW Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 
the church in this century, 


.. JN the beginning of this century, there were 
1 no laws in force againſt the Chriſtians, for 
e dhe ſenate had annulled the cruel edicts of NERO, 
end Nzzva had abrogated the ſanguinary laws of 
his predeceſſor DomiTIan. But, notwithſtanding 
A Wor horrid cuſtom prevailed of perſecuting the 
Chriſtians, and even of putting them to death, as 
often as a bloody prieſthood, or an outrageous 
populace, ſet on by them, demanded their de- 
ſtruction, Hence it happened, that, even under 
the reign of the good Txrajan, popular cla- 
mours [po] were raiſed againſt the Chriſtians, 
many of whom fell victims to the rage of a merci- 
leis multitude. Such were the riotous proceed- 
ings that happened in Bithynia, under the admi- 
niſtration of PLiny the younger, who, upon that 
occaſion, wrote to the emperor, to know in what 
manner he was to conduct himſelf towards the 
Chriſtians. The anſwer which he received from 
TrajJan amounted to this, “ That the Chriſtians 
« were not to be officiouſly ſought after [, but 
that ſuch as were accuſed and convicted of an ad- 
te herence to Chriſtianity were to be put to death, 
* as wicked citizens, if they did not return to the 
« religion of their anceſtors,” 

IT. This edict of Trajan, being regiſtered 
among the public and ſolemn laws of the Roman 
empire, ſet bounds, indeed, to the fury of thoſe 
that perſecuted the Chriſtians, but was, however, 


Do Eusrmivs, Hip. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p 103. 

[7] See Prinxy's letters, took x, lett. „cvil. and cviji. 
which have been i!Juſtrated by many learned men, ſuch as 
Vorsius, Bunmin, BaLowix, HerMas, and others, 
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rence to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of the 
charge, the only alternative then, was apoſcaſy or 
death, ſince a magnanimous perſeverance in the 
Chriſtian faith was, according to the edict of 
Trajan, a capital crime. And accordingly the 
venerable and aged S1MEoN, ſon of CLEoras, and 
biſhop of Feruſ/alem, was, by this very law, cru. 
cified in conſequence of an accuſation formed 
againft him by the Jews [r]. By the ſame lay 
alſo was the great and pious IN Aus, biſhop of 
Antioch, ordered by TRA JAN himſelf to expire in 
the Roman theatre, expoſed to the rapacity df 


furious beaſts [s]; for as the law denounced 


ſimply death to ſuch as were convicted of an at- 
tachment to CuRIST, the kind of puniſhment was 
left by the legiſlator to the choice of the judge, 
III. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal 
their profeſſion were indeed ſheltered under the 
law of Tx aJan, which was, therefore, a difagree- 
able reſtraint upon the Heathen prieſts, who 
breathed nothing but fury againtt the diſciples ot 
Jzsvs. The office of an accuſer was alſo become 
dangerous, and very few were diſpoſed to under- 
take it, ſo that the ſacerdotal craft was now in- 
venting new methods to oppreſs the Chriſtians, 
The law of TrajJan was, therefore, artfully 
evaded under the reign of his ſucceſſor ApRIax. 
The populace, ſet in motion by their prieſts, de- 
manded of their magiſtrates, with one voice 
during the public games, the deſtruction of the 
Chriſtians: and the magiſtrates, fearing that a ſe- 
dition might be the conſequence of deſpiſing 0 


ſr) Fusrnivs, Hit: Fccleſt lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 
[-; Ste the Aa Martyrii Ignatiani, publiſhed by RuiNART, 
and allo in the Collection of the Apo/folic Fathcri. 


7 
oppoſing 
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oppoſing theſe popular clamours, were too much 
lifpoſed to indulge them in their requeſt, Du- 
ring theſe commotions, SERENUS GRANIANus, 
proconſul of Ma, repreſented to the emperor how 
barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacrifice to the fury 
of a lawleſs multitude, perſons who had been con- 
icted of no crime. Nor was his wiſe and equi- 
able remonſtrance without effect; for ADprian, 
by an edict iſſued out to theſe magiſtrates, pro- 
ibited the putting the Chriſtians to death, unleſs 
hey were regularly accuſed and convicted of 
rimes committed againſt the laws; and this edict 
zppears to have been a ſolemn renewal of the law 
ff TRA JAN [/]. The moderation of the emperor, in 
his edict, may, perhaps, have been owing to the 
dmirable apologies of QUapRaTus and ARkIsSTI- 
ds, in favour of the Chriſtians, which were 
very way proper to diſpel the angry prejudices of 
mind that had any ſenſe of equity and humanity 
eft, But it was not from the Romans alone, 
hat the diſciples of CRHRISTH were to feel oppreſ- 
ion: BARcochEBAS, the fictitious king of the 
ews, whom ADRIAN afterwards defeated, vented 
gainſt them all his fury, becauſe they refuſed to 
vin his ſtandards, and ſecond his rebellion [u]. 
IV. The law of Apxian, according to its na- 
ral ſenſe, ſeemed to cover the Chriſtians from 
e fury of their enemies, ſince it rendered them 
puniſhable on no other account than the commiſſion 
crimes, and ſince the magiſtrates refuſed to in- 
rpret their religion as the crime mentioned in the 
nperial edit. Therefore their enemies invented 
new method of attacking them, under the reign 
 ANToxinus Pius, even by accuſing them of 
ety and atheiſm, This calumny was refuted 


] Compare Eustemivs, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. ix. with 
iLDUINUS ad Edidta Princip, in Chriſiianos, p. 73. 
(] Jusrix Marr, Apolcgia ſecunda, p.'72, edit. Colon. 
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in an apology for the Chriſtians, preſented to thy 
emperor by JusTin Max TYR, in conſequence d 
which this equitable prince ordered, that all pro. 
ceedings againſt them ſhould be regulated by the 
law of Aprian [w]. This, however, was ng 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs the rage of blood: thirſty per. 
ſecution ; for, ſome time after this, on occaſin 
of ſome earthquakes which happened in Afa, th 
people renewed their violence againſt the Chriſt 
1ans, whom they conſidered as the authors d 
thoſe calamities, and treated conſequently in the 
moſt cruel and injurious manner. The emperg, 
informed of theſe unjuſt and barbarous proceed 
ings, addreſſed an edict to the whole province 


againſt ſuch as ſhould, for the future, accuſe th 
Chriſtians, without being able ro prove then 
guilty of any crime [x]. 

V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded by Ma. 
cus AuxELius ANTONINus the philoſopher, whon 
moſt writers have celebrated beyond meaſure a 
account of his extraordinary wiſdom and virtue 
It is not, however, in his conduct towards tht 
Chriſtians, that we muſt look for the reaſons « 
theſe pompous encomiums ; for here, the lt 
mency and juſtice of that emperor fuffer a ſtrang 


[ſw] Eusgzius, Hift. Eecleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148 

[x] Evus:Bius, Hiſt, Eccle/, lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 110 
IF It is proper to be obſerved, that the word crime, in ſeven 
former edits, had not been ſufficiently determined in its lp 
nifcation ; ſo that we find the enemies of the Chriltians, at 
even the Roman magiſtrates, applying this term to the pn 
ſeſſion of Chriſtianity. But the equitable edi& of this god! 
emperor, decided that point on the fide of humanity al 
juſtice, as appears from the letter he addreſſed to the provind 
of Alia, in favour of the perſecuted Chriſtians, and wh! 
concluces with the following words: ** If any one, for ti 
future, ſhall moleſt the Chriſtians, and accuſe them mere! 
* on account of their religion, let the perſon thus accuſed! 
*« diſcharged, though he is found to be a Chriſtian, ang 1 
accuſer be puniſhed accoiding to the rigour of the law. 


eclip' y, 
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ne clipſe. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict 
e Axrovixus Prus, or abrogate the laws which 
„e preceding emperors had enacted in favour of 
dene Chriſtians ; but he did what was equally per- 
Nt 


icious to them. Without examining impartially 
heir cauſe, he lent an eaſy and attentive ear to 
the moſt virulent inſinuations of their enemies, 
ad more eſpecially to the malignant calumnies of 
he philoſophers; who accuſed them of the moſt 
otrid crimes and the moſt monſtrous fimpiety, 
nd charged them with renewing the ſhocking 
aſt of Thyeſtes, and the inceſtuous amours of 
je Theban prince. So that, if we except that of 
ERO, there was no reign under which the 
hriſtians were more injuriouſly and cruelly treat- 
d, than under that of the wiſe and virtuous 
akcusS AURELIUS; and yet there was no reign 
nder which ſuch numerous arid victorious apols- 
es were publiſhed in their behalf. Thoſe which 

vusTiN MARTYR, ATHENAGORAsS, and TATTAN 

rew up, upon this occaſion, are ſtill extant. 

VI. This emperor iflued out againſt the Chriſt- 

ns, whom he regarded as a vain, obſtinate, and 

cious ſet of men, edicts [y, which, upon the 

hole, were very unjuſt ; though we do not know, 


conſequence of theſe imperial edicts, the judges 
d magiſtrates received the accuſations, which 


eren en ſlaves, and the vileſt of the perjured rabble, 
ts i ought againſt the followers of Jesus. And the 
8. 


hriſtians were put to the moſt cruel tortures, and 
re condemned to meet death in the moſt barba- 
us forms, notwithſtanding their perfect inno- 
ace, and their perſevering and ſolemn denial of 
e horrid crimes laid to their charge. The im- 
ral edicts were fo poſitive and expreſs againſt 


] See MetiTo ap. Evste, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. 
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CE NT. inflicting puniſhment upon ſuch of the Chriſtiang 

Paz 1, as were guilty of no crime, that the Corrupt 
judges, who, through motives of intereſt or po. 
pularity, deſired their deſtruction, were obliged 
to ſuborn falle accuſers to charge them with 
actions that might bring them within the reach 
the laws. Hence many tell victims to cruel ſuper. 
ſtition and popular fury, ſeconded by the corrup. 
tion of a wicked magiltracy, and the connivanc 
of a prince, who, with reſpect to one ſet of mes 
forgot the principles of juſtice and clemeng 
which directed his conduct towards all others 
Among thele victims, there were many men d 
illuſtrious piety, and ſome of eminent learning 
and abilities, ſuch as the holy and venerable Po 
LYCARP, biſhop of Smyrna, and JusTiN Marra, 
ſo delervedly renowned for his erudition and pk 
loſophy [z J. Many churches, particularly that 
of Lyons and Vienne, were almoit entirely deſtroy: 
ed, during this violent perſecution, which rage 
in the year 177, and will be an indelible ſtain ups 
on the memory of the prince by whoſe ordert 
was carried on [a]. 

Their fate VII. During the reign of ComMopvs, tit 

under Com- Chriſtians ſuffered very little; no general pert 

Sereru:, Cution raged againſt them; and any cruelties tif 
endured were confined to a ſmall number, wid 
had newly abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions .I 
But the ſcene changed towards the latter endd 
this century, when SEVERUs was declared empt- 
ror. Then Ala, Egypt, and the other province 
were died with the blood of martyrs, as appeù 


[Z] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found int 
valuable work of Rui S Ar, intitled, Ada Sincera Marty! 

fa} See the letter of the Chriſtians at Lyons, concerning ll 
perſecution, which is to be found in EusEBLUs's Ecclefraftits 
Hiſtory, book v. ch. ii. as alſo in Fox's Martyrology, vol! 

[5] Eusznivs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 191. i 
xvi. p. 183. cap. xvill. p. 186. Cap, xix. p. 187. 
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ſrom the teſtimonies of TexTuLLIAaN, CLeMens 
f Alexandria, and other writers. Thoſe, there- 


„ore, are not to be followed, who aftirmed, that 
ne Chriſtians ſuffered nothing under SEvERUts 
core the beginning of the third century, which 


as diſtinguiſhed by the cruel edifts of this em- 
peror againſt their lives and fortunes. For, as 


„be imperial laws againft the Chriſtians were not 
cM&brogated, and the iniquitous edicts of TRA JAN 
n nd Marcus AnTonixus were ſtill in force, there 
cr vas a door, of conſequence, open to the fury and 


njuſtice of corrupt magiſtrates, as often as they 
ere pleaſed to exerciſe them upon the church. 


no: was this ſeries of calamities, under which it 
Po- roaned towards the concluſion of the ſecond cen- 
or, which engaged TERTULLIAN to write his 
b-pology, and ſeveral other books, in defence of 


he Chriſtians, 

VIII. It is very eaſy to account for the ſuffer- 
ngs and calamities with which the diſciples of 
tsvs were loaded, when we conſider how they 
rere blackened and rendered odious by the rail- 
nos, the calumnies, and hbels of the Heathen 


teWricſts, and the other defenders of a corrupt and 
ere ost abominable ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. The in- 
tha urious imputations, the horrid charges of which 
wo e took notice above, are mentioned by all thoſe 


ho have written in defence of the Chriſtians, and 
ught, indeed, to ſtand always upon record, as a 
roof both of the weakneſs and wickedncis of 
nc heir adverſaries. Nothing more frivolous and 
nſignificant than the objections which the molt 
amous defenders of Paganiſm oppoſed to the 
| in ruth of Chriſtianity at this time; and ſuch as de- 


FL i» read the arguments of CELisus on that ſub- 
ol. . et. This philoſopher wrote againſt the Chriſt - 
1. ens during the reign of Avzian, and was admi— 
ably refuted, in the following century, by Ok1- 


M 2 GEN 


Ire a Convincing proof of this aſſertion, have only 
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GEN, who repreſents him as an Epicurean (a mii. 
take which has been almoſt generally followed) 
whereas it appears, with the utmoſt probability, 
that he was a Platonic philoſopher of the ſet a 
AMMONIUS ei Be that as it will, CELsus wy 
a trifling caviller, as is manifeſt from the anſye 
of Or1cen; nor do his writings againſt Chriſi. 
anity ſerve any other purpoſe, than to ſhew hi 
malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 

FRON TO the rhetorician, and CRESCEns th 
Cynic philoſopher, made alſo ſome wretched at 
tempts againſt Chriſtianity. The efforts of the 
{ormer are only known by the mention that is mag 
of them by MinuTivs FELIX [4]; and the enter 
prizes of the latter were confined to a vehemen 
zeal for the ruin of the Chriſtians, and a virulen 
perſecution of JusTin MarTYR, which ended n 
the cruel death of that eminent faint [e]. 


£> [c] The learned Dr, La DN ER does not think it pd 
fible, that CELsvus could have been of the ſet of Ammoxin; 
fince the former lived and wrote in the ſecond century, when 
as the latter did not flouriſh before the third. And indeed 
learn from OsicꝶEN himſelf, that he knew of two only of tt 
name of Cgusus, one who lived in the time of Neo, ail 
the other in the reign of AbRIAN, and afterwards. The lat! 
was the philoſopher, who wrote againſt Chriſtianity. 

[4] Ofawius, p. 266. edit, Heraldi. 

[e] Josrix MaAzT, Apologia ſecunda, p. 21, TaT1AN. Ora 
contra Greco, p. 72, edit. Worthii. 
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CHAPTER I. 


uncerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 


NDER the reign of TRA JAN, letters and CENT. 
| 11, 
philoſophy came forth from the retreat pen. 
here they had languiſhed during the ſavage ty- 
anny of his predeceſſors, and, by the auſpicious 
rotection of this excellent prince, were in ſome 
neaſure reſtored to their former luſtre [, J. This 
appy revolution, in the republic of letters, was, 
deed, but of a ſhort duration, as it was not ſup- 
orted by the following emperors, who were, for 
e moſt part, averſe to literary purſuits. Even 
axcus ANTONI\US, who ſurpaſſed them all in 
arning, gave protection and encouragement to 
e Stoics alone, and, after the example of that 
percilious ſect, treated the arts and ſciences 
th indifference and contempt [gl. And here 
e ſee the true reaſon why the writers of this cen- 
ry are, in general, ſo much inferior to thoſe of 
e former, in point of elegance and purity, elo- 
vence and taſte, | 
II. It muſt be obſerved, at the ſame time, that Learned 
s degeneracy of erudition and taſte did not“ 
ount to an utter extinction of the one and the 
her. For, even in this century, there were, 
oth among the Grecks and Romans, men of emi- 


The ftate of 
learning. 


Prix. epiſt. lib, iii. ep. 18. 
e In the firſt book of his meditations, $ 7. 17. 
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or T. nent genius and abilities, who ſet off, in the mo 
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PAR mT II. 


Stoics. 


The Internal His roRY of the CURA. 


advantageous manner, the learning of the time 
in which they lived. Among the learned Gre. 
cians, the firſt place is due to PLUTARCH, a my 
of vaſt erudition, whoſe knowledge was vario 
but indigeſted, and whoſe philoſophical taſte yy 
corrupted by the ſ ceprical tenets of the academia 
There were, likewiſe, in all the more conſiderah 
cities of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, ſophilt 
and grammarians, who, by a varicty of learnt 
exerciſes, ſeemed zealous in forming the yout 
to their arts of eloquence and declamation, andi 


rendering them fit, by their talents and their 2 


quiſitions, to be uſeful to their country. But He 
inſtruction acquired in theſe ſchools was mar 
ſpecious than ſolid ; and the youth wha receive" 
their education in them, diſtinguiſhed themſclwhQ"! 
at their entrance upon the active ſtage of livi'o 
more by empty declamation, than by true el?" 
quence; more by pompous erudition, than be 


wiſdom and dexterity in the management of pub 
lic affairs. The conſequence of this was, that tit 
rhetoricians and ſophiſts, though agreeable to tit 
corrupt taſte of the times, which was incapad 
generally ſpeaking, of perceiving the nat 
charms of truth, yet fell into conterapt amo 
the prudent and the wiſe, who held in deriſion 
knowledge and education that were acquired | 
their auditories, Beſides the ſchools now mel 
tioned, there were two public academies 1n i 


empire; the one at Rome founded by Aprlanl g 
which all the ſciences were taught; and the other 
Berytus in Phænicia, which was principally deſtind 0c 
{or the education of the youth in the ſcience( wn 
lav * 1. On. 
141. Many philoſophers of all the different ſea 5 
Qourifhed at this time, whole names we think ye, 
tat 

[4] Sex the meditations of M. Av ro Nis, book i. 97. i* 
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not neceſſary to mention [iJ. Two, however, 
there were of ſuch remarkable and ſhining merit, 
as rendered them real ornaments to the Stoic phi- 
loſophy, which the meditations of Marcus Ax- 
ToxINUs and the manual of EpierErus abun— 
dantly teftify. Theſe two great men had more 
admirers than diſciples and followers ; for, in this 
century, the Stoical ſect was not in the higheſt 
eſteem, as the rigour and auſterity of its doctrine 
were, by no means, ſuited to the diſſolute man- 
ners of the times. The Platonic ſchools were 
more frequented for ſeveral reaſons, and particu- 
larly for theſe two, that their moral precepts were 
leſs rigorous and ſevere than thoſe of the Stoics, 
and their do&rines more conformable to, or, ra- 
ther, leſs incompatible with, the common opi- 
nions concerning the gods. But of all the philo- 
ſophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the greateſt re- 
putation, and had undoubtedly the greateſt num- 
ber of followers, becauſe their opinions tended to 
encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptuous 
nd effeminate life, and to baniſh the remorſe and 
errors that haunt vice, and naturally incommode 
he wicked in their ſenſual purſuits [K]. 

IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
a new ſect of philoſophers aroſe of a ſudden, ſpread 
ith amazing rapidity throughout the greateſt 
part of the Roman empire, ſwallowed up almoſt 
all the other ſes, and was extremely detrimental 
0 the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Alexandria in Egypt, 
hich had been, for a long time, the ſeat of 
earning, and, as it were, the centre of all the 
iberal arts and ſciences, gave birth to this new 
philoſophy. Its votaries choſe to be called Pla- 
onics; though, far from adhering to all the tenets 


(#] Jusris Marr. Dialog. cum Tryphone, opp. p. 218, &c, 
Ye nd alſo many of theſe philoſophers mentioned in the me- 
vations of the emperor Marc, AxNTONINUS, 

A Lucian P/eudomant. p. 763. tom. i. opp. 
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. of Pl ro, they collected, from the different ſeg 
ſuch doctrines as they thought conformable 9 


truth, and formed thereof one general ſyſtem, 
The reaſon then, why they diftinguiſhed them. 
ſelves by the title of Platonics, was, that they 
thought the ſentiments of PLaTo, concernin 
that molt noble part of philoſophy, which has the 
Deity, and things inviſible, for its objects, much 
more rational and ſublime than thoſe of the other 
philoſophers. 

V. What gave to this new philoſophy a ſupe. 
rior air of reaſon and dignity, was, the unprej- 
diced ſpirit of candour and impartiality on which 
it ſeemed to be founded. This recommended it 
particularly to thoſe real ſages, whoſe inquiries 
were accompanied with wiſdom and maderation, 
and who were ſick of thoſe arrogant and conten- 
tious ſects, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, 
nothing could have a more engaging aſpect than 
a fer of men, who, abandoning all cavil, and al 
prejudices in favour of any party, profeſſed ſearch- 
ing aſter the truth alone, and were ready to adopt, 
from all the different ſyſtems and ſects, ſuch te. 
nets as they thought agreeable to it. From hence 
alſo they were called Eclectics. It is, however, 
to be oblerved, as we hinted in the former ſeftion, 
that though theſe philoſophers were attached to 
no particular ſect, yet they preferred, as appear 
from a variety of te{timonies, the ſublime Par 
to all other ſages, and approved of the moſt of hi 
opinions concerning the Deity, the univerſe, and 
the human ſoul. | 

VI. This new fpecies of Platoniſm was em— 
braced by fuch of the Alexandrian Chriſtians % 
were deſirous to retain, with the profeſſion of the 


goſpel, the title, the dignity, and the habit, ol 


philoſophers. It is alſo ſaid to have had the par- 


ticular approbation of ATHENAGORAS, PanT#: 
N Udz 
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vus, CLEMENS the Alexandrian, and all thoſe CENT, 


who, in this century, were charged with the care 
of the public ſchool [7], which the Chriſtians had 
at Alexandria. Theſe ſages were of opinion, that 
true philoſophy, the greateſt and moſt ſalutary gift 
of God to martals, was ſcattered in various por- 
tions through all the different ſects; and that it 
was, conſequently, the duty of every wiſe man, 
and more eſpecially of every Chriſtian doctor, to 
gather ic from the ſeveral corners, where it lay 


diſperſed, and to employ it, thus re-united, in the 


defence of religion, and in deſtroying the domi- 
nion of impiety and vice. The Chriſtian Eclectics 
had this alſo in common with the others, that 
they preferred PLaTo to the other philoſophers, 
and looked upon his opinions concerning God, 
the human ſoul, and things inviſible, as conform- 
able to the ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, 

VII. This philoſophical ſyſtem underwent ſome 
changes, when AMMONIUS Saccas, who taught, 
with the higheſt applauſe, in the Alexandrian 
ſchool, about the concluſion of this century, laid 
the foundations of that ſect which was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the New Platonics. This 
learned man was born of Chriſtian parents, and 
never, perhaps, gave up entirely the outward 
profeſſion of that divine religion in which he had 
been educated [mJ], As his genius was vaſt and 

| compre- 


] The title and dignity of philoſophers delighted ſo much 
tazſe honeſt men, that, though they were advanced in the 
Gurch to the rank of pretſbyters, they would not abandon the 
pbiloſopher's cet. See UrIGEN, Epift. ad Euſebium, tom. i, 
opp. p. 2. edit. de Ja Rue. 

(n] Pos ru Rx, in his third book againſt the Chriſtians, 
MINtains, that Ammoxius deſerted the Chriſtian religion, 
and went over to Paganiſm as ſoon as he came to that time of 
de, wacn the mind is capable of making a wiſe and judicious 
coſce. Kusenivs, on the other hand, denies this aſſertion; 
Maintains, that AMwoxivs perſeyered conſtantly in the pro- 
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c E N T. comprehenſive, fo were his projects bold ang 
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ſingular. For he attempred a general reconciliz 


tion or coalition of all ſects, whether philofophici 
or religious, and taught a doctrine, which þ 
looked upon as proper to unite them all, th 
Chriſtians not excepted, in the moſt perfect har. 


feſhon of Chriſtianity, and is followed, in this opinion, hy 
VaLesius, Baytet, Basnact, and others, Ihe learned 
FapRricivs is of opinion, that Evs:B1vs confeundes topethe 
two perſons, who bore the name of AmMwmonivs, one of when 
was a Chriftian writer, and the cther a Heathen philoſopher, 
See Fa BN. £rblicth, Grace, lib. iv. cap. xxv1. p. 159. Th 
truth of the matter ſeems to have been, that Ammonivs Sac 
cas was a Chriſtian, who adopted with ſuch dexterity the 
doctr ines of the Pagan philoſophy, as to appear a Chriſtian v 
the Chriſtians, and a Pagan w the Pagans. See BRVucken 
Hifteria Critica Philgſiphiæ, vol. ii. and iii. Since the fit 
edition of this work was publiſhed, the learned Dr. Laroxn 
has maintained, not without a certain degree of aſperi'y, 
wHich is unuſual in his valuable writings, the opinion of Fx 
BRICIUS, againit Euszrivs, ard particularly againk D. 
MosHR ein. See his Collection of Heaihen and Fewiyjh I lin 
nies, vol. iii. p. 195, &c. Dr. Mos uri was once of the ſame 
opinion with Fanrencivs, and he maintained it in a difſerts 
tion, De eccigſia turbata per recentiores Platonico: ; but he after. 
wards ſaw reafon to change his mind. Theſe reaſons may be 
ſcen in his book De retus Cbriſianorum ante Couſt. Mag 
p- 281, Ec. They indeed weigh little with Dr. Larpxes, 
who however oppotes nothing to them but mere aſſertions, un- 
ſupported by the ſmalleſt glimpſe of evidence, For the letter 
of Oz1Gctx he quotes from Evseeivs, is fo far from proving Bil | 
that Auuoxtus was z:erely a Heathen philoſopher, and not a 
Chriſtian, that it would not be ſufficient to demonſtrate that 
there was ever ſuch a perſon as Auwonivs in the world; fince | 
he is not fo much as named in that letter. But, allowing with 
Vates:!us that it is Aumonivs whom Oricern has in vie, | 
when he talks of the philoſophical maſter from whom he and 
HenacLtas received inſtruction, it ſeems very whimfical to 
conclude from thence, that Auwmonius was no Chriltian, The 
coalition between Platoniſm and Chriſtianity, in the ſecond and 
third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered du- 
bious by mere affirmations. The notion thereſore of two per— 
ſons bearing the name of Ammoni1vs, the one a Heathen phi- 
loſopher, and the other a Chriſtian writer, of which Dr, LAxb- 

xER ſeems ſo fond, rells upon little more than ag bypotheliv 
formed to remove an imaginary ditfäculty. 
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mony. And herein lies the difference between c x N T. 
this new ſe& and the Eclectics, who had, before „ , . 
this time, flouriſhed in Hgypt. The Eclectics — 
held, that in every ſect there was a mixture of 

good and bad, of truth and falſchood, and ac- 
cordingly they choſe and adopted out of each of 

them, ſuch tenets as ſecmed to them conformable 

to reaſon and truth, and rejected ſuch as they 

thought repugnant to both. AtMmmMoNivs, on the 
contrary, maintained, that the great principles of 

all philoſophical and religious truth were to be 

found, equally, in all ſects; that they differed 

from cach other, only in their method of expreſſ- 

ing them, and in fome opinions of little or no im- 
portance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of 

their reſpective ſentiments, they might eaſily be 

united into one body, It is further to be obſerv- 

ed, that the propenſity of Au Moxius to ſingu- 

larity and paradox, led him to maintain, that all 

the Gentile religions, and even the Chriſtian, were 

to be illuſtrated and explained by the principles of 

this univerſal philoſophy; but that, in order to 

this, the fables of the prieſts were to be removed 

from Paganiſm, and the comments and interpreta- 

tions of the diſciples of Ixsus from Chriſtianity. 

VIII. This arduous deſign, which AMMONIUS The prin- 
had formed of bringing about a coalition of all <5 of the 
the various philoſophical ſects, and all the differ- or gc aic 
ent ſyſtems of religion, that prevailed in the Philo'ophy. 
world, required many difficult and diſagreeable 
things in order to its execution. Every particu- 
lar ſect and religion mult have ſeveral of its doc- 
trines curtailed or diſtorted, before it could enter 
into the general maſs, The tenets of the philo- 
iophers, the ſuperſtitions of the Heathen prieſts, 
the ſolemn doctrines of Chriſtianity, were all to 
luffer in this cauſe, and forced allegories were to 
b ſubtly employed in removing the difficulties 
wich which it was attended. How this vaſt pro- 
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ject was effected by Au Morus, the writings of 
his diſciples and followers, that yet remain, abun. 


dantly teſtify. In order to the accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy de. 
rived its origin and its conſiſtence from the eaſten 
nations; that it was taught to the Egyptians by 
Hermes; that it was brought from them to the 
Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubtilties, and litigious 
diſputes, it was rendered ſomewhat obſcure and 
deformed; but was, however, preſerved in its ori. 
ginal purity by PLaTo, who was the beſt inter- 
preter of HERMES, and of the other oriental ſages, 
He maintained, that all the different religions 
that prevailed in the world, were, in their original 
integrity, conformable to the genius of this an- 
cient philoſophy; but that it unfortunately hap- 
pe ned, that the ſymbols and fictions, under which, 
according to the eaſtern manner, the ancients de- 
livered their precepts and their doctrines, were, in 
proceſs of time, erroneouſly underſtood both by 
prieſts and people 1 in a literal ſenſe; that, in con- 
ſequence of this, the inviſible beings and demons, 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the differ- 
ent parts of the univerſe as the miniſters of his 
providence, were, by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſti- 
tion, converted into gods, and worſhipped with a 
multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He therefore 
inſiſted, that all the religions of all nations ſhould 
be reſtored to their original purity, and reduced 
to their primitive ſtandard, viz, ©© The ancient 
philoſophy of the eaſt ;” and he affirmed, that 
this his project was agreeable to the intentions 
of Jesus CHRIST, whoſe ſole view, in deſcending 
upon earth, was, to ſet bounds to the reigning 
{uperſtition, to remove the errors that had crept 1n- 
to the religions of all nations, but not to abolith rhe 
ancient theology from whence they were derived. 
IX. Taking theſe principles for granted, AM- 
MONIUS adopted the doctrines which were received 


6 in 
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in Egypt, the place of his birth and education, e EN r. 
concerning the univerſe and the Deity conſidered þ , u 1. 
2s conſtituting one great WHOLE ; as alſo con- 
cerning the eternity of the world, the nature of ſouls, 
the empire of providence, and the government of this 
world by demons. For it is moſt evident, that the 
Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be deriv- 
ed from HERMES, was the baſis of that of AMMo- 
tus; or, as it is otherwiſe called, of modern 
Platoniſm; and the book of JAuzLicghus, con- 
cerning the myſteries of the Egyptians, puts the 
„ matter beyond diſpute. Ammonivs, therefore, 
ns WM affociated the ſentiments of the Egyptians with 
ache doctrines of PLato, which was eaſily done by 
1- W:zdultcrating ſome of the opinions of the latter, 
p. Ward forcing his expreſſions from their obvious and 
h, Woatural ſenſe. And, to finiſh this conciliatory 
e- Wicheme, he fo interpreted the doctrines of the 
in Wother philoſophical and religious ſects, by the 
violent ſuccours of art, invention, and allegory, 
that they ſeemed, at length, to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance of the Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems. 
X. To this monſtrous coalition of heteroge- The moral 
neous doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule e Lng 
of life and manners, which carried an aſpect of 855 
high ſanctity and uncommon auſterity. He, in- 

deed, permitted the people to live according to 

the laws of their country, and the dictates of na- 

ture; but a more ſublime rule was laid down for 

the wiſe. They were to raiſe above all terreſtrial 

things, by the towering efforts of holy contem- 


ns plation, thoſe ſouls whole origin was celeſtial and 
ng divine. They were ordered to extenuate, by 
ng hunger, thirſt, and other mortifications, the ſlug- 
n- siſh body, which confines the activity, and re- 


trains the liberty, of the immortal ſpirit; that 
thus, in this life, they might enjoy communion 
with the Supreme Being, and alcend after death, 
Witive and unincumbered, to the univerſal Parent, 
[0 
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ta live in his preſence for ever. As AmMmMonry 
was born and educated among the Chriſtians, he 
ſet off, and even gave an air of authority to these 
injunctions, by expreſſing them partly in term 
borrowed from the ſacred Scriptures, of which ye 
find a vaſt number of citations, alſo, in the writ. 
ings of his diſciples. To this auſtere diſcipline, 
he added the pretended art of ſo purging and re. 
fining that faculty of the mind, which receives the 
images of things, as to render it capable of per. 
ceiving the demons, and of performing man 
marvelous things by their aſſiſtance. This ar, 
which the diſciples of Auuoxtus called Sher 
was not, however, communicated to all the 
ſchools of this fanatical philoſopher, but only u 
thoſe of the firſt rank. | 

XI. The extravagant attempts of AMmoxiry 
did not ceaſe here. To reconcile the popular re 
ligions of different countries, and particularly tix 
Chriſtian, with this new ſyſtem, he fell upon the 
following inventions: 1/, He turned into a mer 
allegory the whole hiſtory of the gods, and main- 
tained that thoſe beings, whom the prieſts ant 
people dignified with this title, were no more 
than celeſtial miniſters, to whom a certain kind 
of worſhip was due; but a worſhip inferior to that 
which was to be reſerved for the Supreme Deity, 
2dly, He acknowledged CHRIST to be a moſt & 
cellent man, the friend of God, the admirable 
theurge ; he denied, however, that Jzsvs deſignel 
to aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and d 
the other miniſters of divine Providence ; and 
affirmed, on the contrary, that his only intention 
was to purify the ancient religion, and that hi 
followers had manifeſtly corrupted the doctrine d 
their divine maſter [x]. 11 


[=] What we have here mentioned concerning the doQrint! 
and opinions of Aumox1vs, is gathered from the writings 910 
diſputa- 
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XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, impru- 


Uy 

be ently adopted by ORION and many other Chriſt- 
ns, was extremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the 
{Weoſpcl, and to the beautiful ſimplicity of its ce- 


eftial doctrines. For hence it was, that the 
hriſtian doctors began to introduce their ſubtle 
:nd obſcure erudition into the religion of IEsus, 
o involve in the darkneſs of a vain philoſophy, 
ome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity, that 


mere indeed obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and 
nn, Wo add, to the divine precepts of our Lord, many 
f their own, which had no fort of foundation in 
tie ny part of the facred writings. From the ſame 


ource aroſe that melancholy ſet of men, who have 
deen diſtinguiſhed by the name of Myſtics, whoſe 
yſtem, when ſeparated from the Platonic doc- 
rine concerning the nature and origin of the ſoul, 
but a lifeleſs maſs, without any vigour, form, 
r conſiſtence. Nor did the evils, which ſprung 
om this Ammonian philoſophy, end here. For, 
nder the ſpecious pretext of the neceſſity of con- 
emplation, it gave occaſion to that ſlothful and 
ndolent courſe of life, which continues to be led 
y myriads of monks retired in cells, and ſe- 
ueſtered from ſociety, to which they are neither 


i Pleful by their inſtructions, nor by their examples. 
ex- 0 this philoſophy we may trace as to their ſource, 
able multitude of vain and fooliſh ceremonies, pro- 
nedWcr only to caſt a veil over truth, and to nouriſh 
do | | 

and putations of his diſciples, who are known by the name of 


e Modern Platonics, This philoſopher has left nothing in 
miting behind him; nay, he impoſed a law upon his diſciples 
ot to divulge his doctrines among the multitude, which law, 
Powerer, they made no ſcruple to negle& and violate. See 
o pn R. Vit. Plotini, cap. iii. p. 97. edit. Fabricii, lib. iv. 
licth, Græcæ. At the ſame time there is no ſort of doubt, 
ut that all theſe inventions belong properly to Aumoꝝ ius, 
hom all the latter Platonies acknowledge as the founder of 
ar ſect, and the author of their philoſophy. 
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ſuperſtition ; and which are, for the moſt par 
religiouſly obſerved by many, even in the times jp 
which we live. It would be endleſs to enumera 
all the pernicious conſequences that may be juſth 
attributed to this new philoſophy, or rather to thy 
monſtrous attempt to reconcile falſehood vid 
truth, and light with darkneſs. Some of its mol 
fatal effects were, its alienating the minds d 
many, in the following ages, from the Chriſtia 
religion; and its ſubſtituting, in the place of the 
pure and ſublime ſimplicity of the goſpel, an un 
ſeemly mixture of Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. 
XIII. The number of learned men among the 
Chriſtians, which was very ſmall in the preceding 
century, grew conſiderably in this. Among thek 
there were few rhetoricians, ſophiſts, or orator, 
The moſt part were philoſophers attached to the 
Eclectic ſyſtem, though they were not all of th: 
ſame ſentiments concerning the utility of letter 
and philoſophy. Thoſe, who were themſelves ini 
tiated into the depths of philoſophy, were deſi- 
ous that others, particularly ſuch as aſpired to the 
offices of biſhops or doctors, ſhould apply them. 
ſelves to the ſtudy of human wiſdom, in order 9 
their being the better qualified for defending th 
truth with vigour, and inſtructing the ignorant 
with ſucceſs. Others were of a quite different 
way of thinking upon this ſubje&, and were fot 
baniſhing all argumentation and philoſophy from 
the limits of the church; from a notion that erudt- 
tion might prove detrimental to the true ſpirit d 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of that 
unhappy conteſt between faith and reaſon, religion 
and philoſophy, piety and genius, which increaſed in 
the ſucceeding ages, and is prolonged even to ou! 


times with a violence, that renders it extremel/ 


difficult to be brought to a concluſion. Thoſe, 
who maintained that learning and philoſophy were 


rather advantageous, than detrimental to the ca 


0 
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of religion, gained, by degrees, the aſcendant; 
and, in conſequence thereof, laws were enacted, 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
the office of public teachers. The oppoſite ſide 
of the queſtion was not, however, without de- 


ty Enders; and the defects and vices of learned men 
q and philoſophers contributed much to increaſe 
q heir number, as will appear in the progreſs of 


this hiſtory, 


—_— _ TY 


CHAT. I. 


oeerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, 
and the form of its government. 


al: 
15 | {> HE form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
th whoſe commencement we have ſeen in the 


aſt century, was brought in this, to a greater de- 
ee of ſtability and conſiſtence. One inſpector, 
r biſhop, preſided over each Chriſtian aſſembly, to 
hich office he was elected by the voices of the 
hole people. In this poſt he was to be watch- 
| and provident, attentive to the wants of the 
hurch, and careful to ſupply them. To aſſiſt 
im in this laborious province, he formed a coun- 
i! of preſoyters, which was not confined to any 
xed number; and to each of theſe he diſtributed 


e for: : ; 

ron” taſk, and appointed a ſtation, in which he was 
ud Promote the intereſts of the church. To the 
+ of hops and preſbyters the miniſters, or deacons, 


ere ſubject; and the latter were divided into a 
aiety of claſſes, as the different exigencies of 
e church required. . | 
II. During a. great part of this century, the 
meh iriſtian churches were independent on each 
hoſe, her; nor were they joined together by aſſocia- 
weren, confederacy, or any other bonds but thoſe 
zuſe charity. Each Chriſtian aſſembly was a little 
* LOW N ſtate, 
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ſtate, governed by its own laws, which were eithe 
enacted, or, at leaſt, approved by the ſociey, 
But, in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian churchg 
of a province were formed into one large eccleh. 
aſtical body, which, like contederate ſtates, 2 
ſembled at certain times, in order to deliberm 
about the common intereſts of the whole. Th 
inſtitution had its origin among the Greeks, wit 
whom nothing was more common than this cop 
federacy of independent ſtates, and the reguly 
aſſemblies which met, in conſequence thereof, x 
fixed times, and were compoſed of the deputicsd 
each reſpective ſtate. But theſe eccleſiaſtical af 
ciations were not long confined to the Greeks 
their great utility was no ſooner perceived, tha 
they became univerſal, and were formed 1n 4 
places where the goſpel had been planted [o]. I 
theſe aſſemblies, in which the deputies or con 
miſſioners of ſeveral churches conſulted togethe 
the name of /ynods was appropriated by the Greek 
and that of councils by the Latins; and the lan 
that were enacted, in theſe general meetings, ve 
called canons, i. e. rules. 

III. Theſe councils, of which we find not ti 
ſmalleſt trace before the middle of this centun 
changed the whole face of the church, and gat 
it a new form; for by them the ancient privileg 
of the people were conſiderably diminiſhed, ant 
the power and authority of the biſhops great 
augmented. The humility, indeed, and prudend 
of theſe pious prelates prevented their aſſumun 
all at once the power with which they were afte! 
wards inveſted. At their firſt appearance in thel 
general councils, they acknowledged that tif 
were no more than the delegates of their reſpec 
tive churches, and that they acted in the name, a 
by the appointment, of their people. But they ſod 


Le] TearuLLIan, Lib, de Jejuniis, cap. xiii. p. 711. 
| change 
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hanged this humble tone, imperceptibly extend- o E N Te 
4 the limits of their authority, turned their in- p 1. 
nence into dominion, and their counſels into — — 
ws; and openly aſſerted, at length, that CHRIST 

1ad empowered them to preſcribe to his people 
uthoritative rules of faith and manners. Another 

fect of theſe councils was, the gradual abolition 

pf that perfect equality, which reigned among all 

hops in the primitive times. For the order 

nd decency of theſe aſſemblies required, that 

me one of the provincial biſhops met in council, 

hould be inveſted with a ſuperior degree of power 

nd authority; and hence the rights of Metropo- Metropsli- 
tans derive their origin. In the mean time, the“ 
ounds of the church were enlarged ; the cuſtom 

f holding councils was followed wherever the 

dund of the goſpel had reached; and the uni- 

erſal church had now the appearance of one vaſt 

public, formed by a combination of a great 

umber of little ſtates. This occaſioned the crea- 

dn of a new order of eccleſiaſtics, who were ap- 

dinted, in different parts of the world, as heads 

the church, and whoſe office it was to preſerve 

e conſiſtence and union of that immenſe body, 

ole members were ſo widely diſperſed through- 

t the nations. Such was the nature and office 

the patriarchs, among whom, at length, ambi- 

dn, being arrived at its moſt inſolent period, 

med a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of 

"Mme, and his ſucceſſors, with the title and au- 

rity of prince of the patriarchs. 

IV. The Chriſtian doors had the good for- An arfal 
ne to perſuade the people, that the miniſters of ze 


drawn be- 


* Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the character, tween the 
ts, and privileges, of the Jewiſh prieſthood ; Sie 
d this perſuaſion was a new ſource both of ho- J-wit 
urs and profit to the ſacred order. This notion Ahe. 
$ Propagated with induſtry ſome time after the 

gn of Aprtan, when the ſecond deſtruction of 


N 2 Jeruſalem 
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_ conſequences was, the eſtabliſhing a greater di- 
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Jeruſalem had extinguiſhed among the Jews al 
hopes of ſeeing their government reſtored to it; 
former luſtre, and their country ariling out of 
ruins. And, accordingly, the biſhops conſidere( 
themſelves as inveſted with a rank and character 
ſimilar to thoſe of the high-prieſt among the Jes 
while the pre/byters repreſented the prieſts, and the 
deacons the Levites. It is, indeed, highly pro. 
bable, that they, who firſt introduced this abſurd 
compariſon of offices ſo entirely diſtinct, did it 
rather through 1gnorance and error, than through 
artifice or delign. The notion, however, once 
introduced, produced its natural effects; and 
theſe effects were pernicious. The errors to which 
it gave riſe were many; and one of its immediate 


ference between the Chriſtian paſtors and their 
flock, than the genius of the goſpel ſeems u 
admit, 

V. From the government of the church, let u 
turn our eyes to thoſe who maintained its cauſe bj 
their learned and judicious writings. Among 
theſe was JusTin, a man of eminent piety an 
conliderable learning, who, from a Pagan phil 
ſopher, became a Chriſtian martyr. He had ire 
quented all the different ſects of philoſophy, in u 
ardent and impartial purſuit of truth; and finding 
neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither l 
the Pythagorean nor Platonic ſchools, any fats 
factory account of the perfections of the Suprem 
Being, and the nature and deſtination of the hu 
man foul, he embraced Chriſtianity on account . 
the light which it caſt upon theſe intereſting ful 
jects. We have yet remaining his two apologies | 
behalf of the Chriſtians, which are moſt deſervedi 
held in high eſteem; notwithſtanding that, 
ſome paſſages of them, he ſhews himſelf an unde 
diſputer, and betrays a want of acquaintance wen 
ancient hiſtory, 

5 I RENAU 
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| In EN Aus, biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, e x 
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N ciple alſo of Poly ART, by whom he was ſent to 
0 preach the goſpel among the Gauls, is another 
Mot the writers of this century, whoſe labours were 
„ bagularly uſeful to the church. He turned his 
ie pen againſt its internal and domeſtic enemies, by 
0 Nattacking the monſtrous errors which were adopt- 
4 by many of the primitive Chriſtians, as ap- 
UB cars by his fue books againſt hereſies, which are 
et preſerved in a Latin tranſlation [p], and are 
eB con ũdered as one of the moſt precious monuments 
naher ancient erudition. | 

a Aruexacoras alſo deſerves a place among the 
acftimable writers of this age, He was a philoſo- 
pher of no mean reputation, and his ano/ogy for 
the Chriſtians, as well as his .treatiſe upon the re- 
wrefion, afford ſtriking proofs of his learning 
nd genius. 

The works of TaeoyniLUs, biſhop of Antioch, 
re more remarkable fur their erudition, than 
for their order and method; this, at leaſt, is true 
of his three books in defence of Chriſtianity, ad- 
ireſſed to AuToLYCus [q]. But the moſt illuſ- 
trious writer of this century, and the moſt juſtly 


n W-nowned for his various erudition, and his per- 
2 acquaintance with the ancient ſages, was 
er U 


o] The firſt book is yet extant in the original Greek; 
If the relt, we have only a Latin verſion, through the barba- 
ty of which, though exceſſive, it is eaſy to diſcern the elo- 
Juence and erudition that reign throughout the original, 
dee Hiſt, Litteraire de la France. 

F [9] TreoPHLuUs was the author of ſeveral works, be- 
de thoſe mentioned by Dr. Mosnkiu, particularly of a 
mmentary upon the Proverbs, another upon the Four Evan- 
ifs, and of ſeveral ſhort and pathetic diſcourſes, which he 
Publiſhed, from time to time, for the uſe of his flock. He 
ſo wrote againſt Marcion and HeemocGenes, and, re- 


ting the errors of theſe heretics, he quotes ſeveral paſlages 
the Revelations. | 
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Crrurxs, the diſciple of Pax TÆNus, and the 
head of the Alexandrian ſchool, deſtined for the 
inſtruction of the catechumens. His Stromaty, 
Pedagogue, and Ezxbortation, addreſſed to the 
Greeks, which are yet extant, abundantly ſhey 
the extent of his learning and the force of hi 
genius; though he 1s neither to be admired for 
the preciſion of his ideas, nor for the perſpicuity 
of his ſtyle. It is alſo to be lamented, tha 
nis exceſſive attachment to the reigning phi. 
laſophy led him into a variety of pernicion 
errors. 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the Lz 
tin writers, who employed their pens in the 
Chriſtian cauſe. And, indeed, the only one d 
any note, we find in this century, is Teertui- 
LIAN, by birth a Carthaginian, who, having 
tirſt embraced the profeſſion of the law, became 
afterwards a preſbyter of the church, and con- 
cluded by adopting the heretical viſions of Mox- 
raxus. He was a man of extenſive learning, 
of a fine genius, and highly admired for his elo- 
cution in the Latin tongue. We have ſeveral 
works of his yet remaining, which were delignet 
to explain and defend the truth, and to nouriſh 
pious affections in the hearts of Chriſtians, Then 
was, indeed, ſuch a mixture in the qualities of thi 
man, that it is difficult to fix his real character, 
and to determine which of the two were predo- 
minant, his virtues, or his defects. He was en- 
dowed with a great genius, but ſeemed deficient 
in point of judgment. His piety was warm and 
vigorous, but, at the ſame time, melancholy and 
auſtere. His learning was extenſive and pro- 
found; and yet his credulity and ſuperſtition wer 
ſuch as might have been expected from the dark- 


eſt ignorance. And with reſpect to his reaſoning oo 


they had more of that ſubtilty that dazzles the. 
| imag 
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e magination, than of that ſolidity that brings light e EN T. 
the ad conviction to the mind | 7]. P . _ 1. 
ta, — | 
the — — 
ew 
5 CHAT. IH, 
or 
nity Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church, in 
hat this century, 
"ls 
08 THE Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto The fe pli- 

taught, preſerved its native and beautiful , en 
Li-WMWimplicity, and was comprehended in a ſmall Ctuidiacity. 
me MWumber of articles. The public teachers incul- 
2 ed no other doctrines, than thoſe that are 
ul ontained in, what is commonly called, the 


7100 
ane 
Oli 
lox- 
108, 
elo- 
eral 
zned 
urilh 
here 
this 
er, 
edo- 
s en- 
cient 
| and 
7 and 
Pro- [r] It is proper to point out to ſuch as are defirous of a 
were vore particular account of the works, as alſo of the excellen- 
lark- Fes and defects of theſe ancient writers, the authors who have 
ings roſelſedly written concerning them, and the principal are 

noſe who follow: Jo. ALB, Farricivs, in Biblieth, Gra. 


s WOW: Lorin. Cave, Hit. Litter. Scriptor. Eccl, Do Pix et 
Nagh Wilts, Biblioth, des Auteurs Ecelęſiaſtigues. 


N 4 ing, 


ſoſtles Creed: and, in the method of illuſtrating 
hem, all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious re- 
carches, every thing that was beyond the reach 
pf common capacities, were carefully avoided, 
his will by no means appear ſurpriſing to thoſe 
rho conſider, that, at this time, there was not 
ne leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital doctrines 
ff Chriſtianity, which were afterwards ſo keenly 
lebated in the church; and who reflect, that the 
dingops of theſe primitive times were, for the 
oft part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable 
ather for their piety and zeal, than for their 
earning and eloquence. 
II. This venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, 
df a long duration; its beauty was gradually 
Haced by the laborious efforts of human learn- 


Altered by 
degrees. 
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ing, and the dark ſubtilties of imaginary ſcience, 
Acute reſearches were employed upon {every 
religious ſubjects, concerning which ingeniou 
deciſions were pronounced; and, what was wort 
of all, ſeveral tenets of a chimerical philoſophy 
were imprudently incorporated into the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem. This diſadvantageous change, this un. 
happy alteration of the primitive ſimplicity d 
the Chriſtian religion, was chiefly owing to tw, 
reaſons; the one drawn from pride, and the 
other from a fort of neceſſity, The former vn 
the eagerneſs of certain learned men, to bring 
about a union between the doctrines of Chriſtiz 
nity, and the opinions of the philoſophers; for 
they thought it a very fine accompliſhment to be 
able to expreſs the precepts of CHRIST in the lan. 
guage of philoſophers, civilians, and rabvins, The 
other reaſon that contributed to alter the ſimpl- 
city of the Chriſtian religion, was, the neceſliy 
of having recourſe to logical definitions and nic: 
diſtinctions, in order to confound the ſophiſtici 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic em 
ployed, the one to overturn the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
and the other to corrupt it. & Theſe philols 
phical arms, in the hands of the judicious and 
wiſe, were both honourable and uſeful to rel 
gion; but when they came to be handled by 
every ignorant and ſelf-ſufficient meddler, as v 
afterwards the cafe, they produced nothing but 
perplexity and confuſion, under which genuine 
Chriſtianity almoſt diſappeared. 
III. Many examples might be alleged, whicil 
verify the obſervations we have now been making: 
and, if the reader is deſirous of a ſtriking one, be 
has only to take a view of the doctrines which 
began to be taught in this century, concerning 
the ſtate of the ſoul after the diſſolution of tit 
body. Jzsus and his diſciples had ſimply de— 
clared, that the ſouls of good men were, at thelf 
| departur 


ap. III. 


eparture from their bodies, 
eaven, while thoſe of the wicked were to be ſent „. 
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o hell; and this was ſufficient for the firſt diſ- 


iples of CyRIsT to know, as they had more 
diety than curioſity, and were ſatisfied with the 
-nowledge of this ſolemn fact, without any incli- 
ation to penetrate its manner, or to pry into its 
But this plain doctrine was ſoon 
liſguiſed, when Platoniſm began to infect Chriſt- 
y. Praro had taught, that the ſouls of 
eroes, of illuſtrious men, and eminent philoſo- 
after death, into the 
nanſions of light and felicity; while thoſe of 


ecret. realons. 


anity. 


hers alone, aſcended, 


he generality, weighed down by their luſts and 
attons, ſunk into the infernal regions, from 


hence they were not permitted to emerge, be- 
bre they were puriſied from their turpitude and 


orruption [Ss]. This doctrine was ſeized with 
vicity by the Platonic Chriſtians, and applied 


$a commentary upon that of IEsus. 


Hence a 


otion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered 
pon a {tate of happineſs immediately after death, 
nd that, for the reſt, a certain obſcure region 
as aligned, in which they were to be impri- 
ned until the ſecond coming of CRHRIST, or, at 
aſt, until they were purified from their various 


dilutions, 


This doctrine, enlarged and im- 


roved upon by the irregular fancies of injudi- 


lus men, 


became a lource of 


innumerable 


rors, vain ceremonies, and monſtrous ſuper- 


Ions, 


IV. But, however the doctrines of the goſpel 
ay have been abuſed by the commentaries and 
erpretations of different ſects, yet all were 
animous in regarding with veneration the holy 


] See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, 
d other ancient philoſophers, upon this ſubject, in the notes 
Dr. Mosnrim has added to his Latin tranſlation of 
"PWOkTH's Iatellectual Sy/iem, tom. ji. p. 10:6. 
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c E N r. Scriptures, as the great rule of faith and man. 
pi u. ners; and hence that laudable and pious zeal of 
— adapting them to general uſe. We have men. 
tioned already the tranſlations that were made of 
them into different languages, and it will not be 
improper to ſay ſomething here concerning thoſe 
who employed their uſeful labours in explaining 
and interpreting them. PAN TæÆNus, the hea 
of the Alexandrian ſchool, was probably the fir, 
who enriched the church with a verſion of the 
ſacred writings, which has been loſt among tht 
ruins of time, The ſame fate attended the con 
mentary of CLEMExs the Alexandrian, upon the 
canonical epiftles; and allo another celebrated 
work [?] of the ſame author, in which he is fait 
to have explained, in a compendious mannes 
almoſt all the ſacred writings. The harmony o 
the Evangelifts, compoſed by Tartan, is ye 
extant. But the expoſition of the Revelations, by 
Jusriv MarTyR, and of the four goſpels by 
TreoeniLvs biſhop of Antioch, together wit 
ſeveral illuſtrations of the Mofaic hiſtory of the 
creation by other ancient writers, are all loſt, 
The defeds V. The loſs of theſe ancient productions is the 
oi ct. leſs to be regretted, as we know, with certaint), 
preters, their valt inferiority to the expoſitions of the holy 
Scriptures that appeared in ſucceeding times. 
Among the perſons already mentioned, there was 
none who deſerved the name of an eminent and 
judicious interpreter of the ſacred text. The 
all attributed a double ſenſe to the words of ſerip- 
ture; the one obvious and literal, the other hidde 
and myſterious, which lay concealed, as it were, 
under the veil of the outward letter. The for: 
mer they treated with the utmoſt neglect, and 
turned the whole force of their genius and appli 
cation to unfold the latter: or, in other words 


[1] Viz, Citmtx ris Hypotypoſes, 
they 
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they were more ſtudious to darken the holy Scrip- 
tures with their 1dle fictions, than to inveſtigate 
heir true and natural ſenſe. Some of them alſo 


e 0 orced the expreſſions of ſacred writ out of their 
t be obvious meaning, in order to apply them to the 
hoſe NMupport of their philoſophical ſyſtems ; of which 


langerous and pernicious attempts, CLEMENS of 
exandria is {aid to have given the firſt example. 
Vith reſpect to the expoſitors of the Old Teſta- 
zent in this century, we ſhall only make this 
general remark, that their exceſſive veneration 
or the Alexandrian verſion, commonly called 


con. 
the e Septuagint, which they regarded almoſt as of 
atelline authority, confined their views, fettered, 
ſat ic were, their critical ſpirit, and hindered them 


com producing any thing excellent in the way of 
acred criticiſm or interpretation. 
VI. If this age was not very fertile in ſacred 


, brW'itics, it was till leſs ſo in expoſitors of the 
; byWoctrinal parts of religion; for hitherto there 
with vas no attempt made, at leaſt, that is come to 
the ur knowledge, of compoſing a tem, or com- 


plete view of the Chriſtian doctrine. Some 
reatiſes of AR ABIAN, relative to this ſubject, are 
nceed mentioned; but as they are loſt, - and 
tem not to have been much known by any 
i the writers whoſe works have ſurvived them, 
Fe can form no concluſions concerning them. 
t ande books of Parras, concerning the ſayings of 
TheyW&-in1sr and his apoſtles, were, according to the 
crip-|W<counts which Euskzlus gives of them, rather 
ada hiſtorical commentary, than a theological 
were. MzLiro, biſhop of Sardis, is ſaid to 
> fof-Nave written ſeveral treatiſes, one concerning 
and, another on the creation, a third concerning 
ppli- ne church, and a fourth concerning truth; but 
ord: does not appear from the titles of theſe writings, 
ether they were of a doctrinal or controverſial 
| nature, 
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nature [#]. Several of the polemic writers, in, 
deed, have been naturally led, in the courſe of 
controverſy, to explain amply certain points d 
religion. But thoſe doctrines, which have ng 
been diſputed, are very rarely defined with ſuch 
accuracy, by the ancient writers, as to Point out 
to us clearly what their opinions concerning then 
were. And from hence it ought not to appex 
ſurpriſing, that all the different ſects of Chil. 
tians pretend to find, in the writings of the fi 
thers, deciſions favourable to their reſpeCtine 
tenets. 

VII. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in 
this century, had three different ſorts of adver. 
ſaries to combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and 
thoſe, who, in the boſom of Chriſtianity, cor: 
rupted its doctrines, and produced various ſet 
and diviſions in the church. Josrix Magus, 
and TERTULLIAN, embarked in a controverj 
with the Jews, which it was not poſſible for then 
to manage with the higheſt ſucceſs and dexterity, 
as they were very little acquainted with the lan- 
guage, the hiſtory, and the learning of the He 
brews, and wrote with more levity and 1nac- 
curacy, than was juſtifiable on ſuch a ſubject 
Of thoſe who managed the cauſe of Chriſtian 
againſt the Pagans, ſome performed this import 
ant taſk by compoſing apologies for the Chriſtians; 
and others by addreſſing pathetic exhortations t0 
the Gentiles. Among the former were, ATHExar 


(] Meriro, beſides his apo/ogy for the Chriſtians 
and the treatiſes mentioned by Dr. MosHetM here, wrote! 
diſcourſe upon Eaſter, and ſeveral other diſſertations, of wic 
we have only ſome ſcattered fragments remaining; but we 
is worthy of remark here, is, that he is the firſt Chrilbat 
writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of the Ol 
Teſtament. His catalogue alſo is perfectly conformable ! 


that of the Jews, except in this point only, that he has omitted 
in it the book of Eber. 


GORAY 
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$0248, MELIT0, QuaDRaTus, MiLTiIaDts, ARig- CEN T. 
r1pEs, TATIAN, and JusTin MarTyYR; and among p. bay IL 
the latter, TE& TULLIAN, CLEMENS, JusSTIN, and — = 


TxeoPHILUS biſhop of Antioch, All theſe writers 


uh attacked, with judgment, dexterity, and ſucceſs, 
ou the Pagan ſuperſtition, and alſo defended the 
den Chriſtians, in a victorious manner, againſt all 
den the calumnies and aſperſions of their enemies. 


But they did not ſucceed ſo well in unfolding the 


ail. : link 
rue nature and genius of Chriſtianity, nor were 
Nel che arguments they made uſe of to demonſtrate 


its truth and divinity ſo full of energy, fo ſtriking 
and irreſiſtible, as thoſe by which they over- 
turned the Pagan ſyſtem. -In a word, both their 
xplication and defence of many of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity are defective and unſatisfactory in 
everal reſpects. As to thoſe who directed their 
polemic efforts againſt the heretics, their number 
as prodigious, though few of their writings have 
ome down to our times. Igenvs refuted the 
whole tribe, in a work deſtined ſolely for that 
purpoſe. CLEMENS [w], TERTULL1an [x], and 
usTIN MazTYR, wrote alſo againſt all the 
ſectaries; but the work of the laſt, upon that 


yea object, is not extant. It would be endleſs to 
anignention thoſe who combated particular errors, 
port: ft whoſe writings, alſo, many have diſappeared 
lans nidſt the decays of time, and the revolutions 


that have happened in the republic of letters. 

Ex- VIII. If the primitive defenders of Chriſtianity Good and 
ere not always happy in the choice of their ar- 7 

ſtars euments, yet they diſcovered more candour and cient di- 

vrote probity than thoſe of the following ages. The“ 

artifice of ſophiſtry, and the habit of employing 

iin ious frauds in ſupport of the truth, had not, as 


xe Oct, infected the Chriſtians. And this, indeed, 


(w] In his work, intitled, Srromata. 
[x] In his Praſcriptionts ad verſus heretices, 
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is all that can be ſaid in their behalf; for thy 
are worthy of little admiration on account of the 
accuracy or depth of their reaſonings. The mof 
of them appear to have been deſtitute of penetrz 
tion, learning, order, application, and force, 
They frequently make uſe of arguments void of 
all ſolidity, and much more proper to dazzle the 
fancy, than to enlighten and convince the mind, 
One, laying aſide the ſacred writings, from whence 
all the weapons of religious controverly ought tobe 
drawn, refers to the deciſions of thoſe biſhops why 
ruled the apoſtolic churches. Another thinks, tha 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, 
and pleads preſcription againſt his adverſaries, a 
if he was maintaining his property before a civil 
magiſtrate ; than which method of diſputing no- 
thing can be more pernicious to the caule 9 
truth. A third imitates thoſe wrong-headed di. 
putants among the Jews, who, infatuated with 
their cabaliſtic jargon, offered, as arguments, 
the imaginary powers of certain myſtic words and 
choſen numbers [y]. Nor do they ſeem to er, 
who are of opinion, that in this century, that 
vicious method [| z] of diſputing, which afterwards 
obtained the name of economical, was firſt intro- 
duced [a]. 

IX. The principal points of morality were 
treated by JusTiNn MARTYR, or, at leaſt, by the 


[ y] Several examples, of this ſenſeleſs method of reaſoning, 
are to be found in different writers. See particularly BasxaGt, 
Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. iii. p. 650, 694. | : 

[z] The economical method of diſputing was that in 
which the diſputants accommodated themſelves, as far as wa 
poſlible, to the taſte and prejudices of thoſe whom they were 
endeavouring to gain over to the truth. Some of the fill 
Chriſtians carried this condeſcenſion too far, and abuſed St 
Paur's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a degree incon* 
ſiſtent with the purity and fimplicity of the Chriſtian doc<trine- 

ſa] Rich. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des principaux Cen- 
mentateurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21. 


Writer 
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rriter of the epiſtle to ZEN A and SERENUS, which C ENT. 
is to be found among the works of that celebrated 5 A n. 
author. Many other writers confined themſelves — 
to particular branches of the moral ſyſtem, which 
they handled with much attention and zeal. Thus 
"LEMENS, of Alexandria, wrote ſeveral treatiſes 
oncerning calummny, patience, continence, and other 
Irtues, which diſcourſes have not reached our 
mes. Thoſe of TERTULLIan upon chaſtity, upon 
ght in the time of perſecution, as alſo upon faſting, 
bots, female ornaments, and prayer, have ſurvived 
he waſte of time, and might be read with much 
ruit, were the ſtyle, in which they are written, 
eſs laboured and difficult, and the ſpirit they 
breathe leſs melancholy and moroſe. 

X. Learned men are not unanimous concerning Of the me- 
he degree of eſteem that is due to the authors Fo the | 
ow mentioned, and the other ancient moraliſts. moral 
dome repreſent them as the moſt excellent guides Wen. 

n the paths of piety and virtue; while others 
lace them in the very loweſt rank of moral 
vriters, conſider them as the very worſt of all 


be. nſtructors, and treat their precepts and deciſions 
ark perfectly inſipid, and, in many reſpects, perm- 


ous. We leave the determination of this point 
0 ſuch as are more capable of pronouncing de- 
lively upon it, than we pretend to be [5]. It, 


were . 
lowever, appears to us incontcſtable, that, in the 
7 the Ng 
; (6] This queſtion was warmly and learnedly debated be- 
ning, een the deſervedly celebrated BAN EYRAC and CELLIER & 
sach enedidin monk. Buppevs has given vs an hiſtory of this 


, {Wntroverſy, wich his own judgment of it, in his Jagege ad 
at n eslegiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. BaRREYRAC, how- 
is Was Aer, publiſhed after this a particular treatiſe in defence of the 
were nere ſentence he had pronounced againſt the farhers. This 
genjous performance was printed at Am/terdam in 1720, un- 
d St. Mer the title of Trait. fur la Morale des Peres; and 1s highly 
con Worthy of the peruſal of thoſe who have a taſte for this molt 
Arie. Btereſting branch of literature, though they will find in it 
Con- Mme imputations caſt upon the fathers, againſt which they 
ay be eaſily defended, 
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Cn 

writings of the primitive fathers, there are ſever; 1 
ſublime ſentiments, judicious thoughts, and may * 
things that are naturally adapted to form a Nich 
gious temper, and to excite pious and virtuow Wl... 
affections; while it muſt be confeſſed, on nate 
other hand, that they abound ſtill more with pre. WM, d 
cepts of an exceſſive and unreaſonable auſterity, ohe 
with ſtoical and academical dictates, vague Man 
indeterminate notions, and, what is yet work, n 
with deciſions that are abſolutely falſe, and cur. 
evident oppoſition to the precepts of Curr ihe 
Before the queſtion mentioned above, concerning nity 
the merit of the ancient fathers, as moraliſts, n t 
decided, a previous queſtion muſt be determined who 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in pom er a 
of morals? and, if by ſuch a perſon be mean; ge 
one who has no determinate notion of the nat or 
and limits of the duties incumbent upon Chrit-Wece 
ians, no clear and diſtinct ideas of virtue el. 
vice; who has not penetrated the ſpirit and g., 
nius of thoſe ſacred books, to which alone aus 
muſt appeal in every diſpute about Chriſtian vi Wre 
tue, and who, in conſequence thereof, fluctuate Helat 
often in uncertainty, or falls into error in explaiWrop 
ing the divine laws, though he may frequently Mind | 
adminiſter ſublime and pathetic inſtructions; Hes 
by a bad guide in morals, ſuch a perſon, as vw X 
have now delineated, be meant, then it mult been, 
confeſſed, that this title belongs indiſputably nc 
many of the fathers. tecla 
XI. The cauſe of morality, and, indeed, AC. 
Chriſtianity in general, ſuffered deeply by a cap ]Whith 
tal error which was received in this century ; on 
error admitted without any evil deſign, but y« Bin 1 
with the utmoſt imprudence, and which, throug"Metarc 
every period of the church, even until the preſent app. 
time, has produced other errors without numbet dem 
and multiplied the evils under which the goſpel Was 
has ſo often groaned. Jtesvs CurisT preſcribed Vo 
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do all his diſciples one and the ſame rule of life CENT. 
and manners. But certain Chriſtian doctors, i II, 
either through a deſire of imitating the nations — 
among whom they lived, or in conſequence of a 
natural propenſity to a life of auſterity (which is 
2 diſeaſe not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, and 
other eaſtern provinces), were induced to main- 
tain, that CRRIST had eſtabliſhed a double rule of 
anttity and virtue, for two different orders of 
Chriſtians. Of theſe rules the one was ordinary, 
the other extraordinary; the one of a lower dig- 
nity, the other more ſublime; the one for perſons 
in the active ſcenes of life, the other for thoſe, 
vo, in a ſacred retreat, aſpired after the glory 
pf a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this wild 
ſyſtem, they divided into two parts all thoſe 
oral doctrines and inſtructions which they had 
eceived either by writing or tradition. One of 
heſe diviſions they called precepts, and the other 
wnſels, They gave the name of precepts to thoſe 
aws that were univerſally obligatory upon all 
orders of men; and that of coun/els to thoſe that 
elated to Chriſtians of a more ſublime rank, who 
ropoled to themſelves great and glorious ends, 
a breathed after an intimate communion with 
e Supreme Being. 
e XII. This double doftrine produced, all of a ſud- Gives nge 
en, a new ſet of men, who made profeſſion of c, A. 
ncommon degrees of ſanctity and virtue, and 
eclared their reſolution of obeying all the counſels 
Cats, in order to their enjoying communion 
in God here; and alſo, that, after the diſſolu- 
on of their mortal bodies, they might aſcend to 
Im with the greater facility, and find nothing to 
ard their approach to the ſupreme centre of 
u ppineſs and perfection. They looked upon 
iemſelves as prohibited the uſe of things, which 
vas lawful for other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as 
08 Vor. I. | O Wine, 
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CENT. wine, fleſh, matrimony, and commerce [e]. They 

„ . thought it their indiſpenſable duty to extenuatt 

dhe body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, and 
hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolitary re. 
treats, in defert places, where, by ſevere and 
aſſiduous efforts of ſublime meditation, they rail. 
ed the foul above all external objects, and al 
ſenſual pleaſures. Both men and women impoſe 
upon themſelves the moſt ſevere taſks, the mol 
auſtere diſcipline ; all which, however the fruit d 
pious intention, was, in the iſſue, extremely de- 
trimental to Chriſtianity, Theſe perſons were 
called Aſcetics, Enrzdzi9; 'Exacxloi, and philoſophers; 
nor were they only diſtinguiſhed by their title 
from other Chriſtians, but alſo by their garb [], 
In this century, indeed, ſuch as embraced this 
auſtere kind of life, ſubmitted themſelves to il 
theſe mortifications in private, without breaking 
aſunder their ſocial bonds, or withdrawing them. 
ſelves from the concourſe of men. But, in prox 
ceſs of time, they retired into deſerts; and, after 
the example of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they 
formed themſelves into certain companies. 

Why cer-  MXIN. Nothing is more obvious than the ter 

rain Chri®- ſons that gave riſe to this auſtere ſet. One d 

Aſcetia, the principal was, the ill-judged ambition of tit 
Chriſtians to reſemble the Greeks and Roman) 
many of whoſe ſages and philoſophers diftn- 
guiſhed themſelves from the generality by ther 
maxims, by their habit, and, indeed, by tit 
whole plan of life and manners which they had 
formed to themſelves, and by which they acquir- 
ed a high degree of eſteem and authority. It 
alſo well known, that, of all theſe philoſopher 


[c] ArnENACORAS, Apologia pro Chriſlian. cap. xxvill 
p- 129. edit. Oxon, 
[4] See SALMAs, Comm. in Tertullianum de Pallio, p- 7. b, * 
&c. 
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hoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, who pre- 
cribed in their leſſons two rules of conduct; one 
or the ſage, who aſpired to the ſublimeſt heights 
ff virtue; and another for the people, involved in 
he cares and hurry of an active life [e]. The law 
f moral conduct, which the Platonics preſcribed 
o the philoſophers, was as follows: * The ſoul 
© of the wiſe man ought to be removed to the 
© oreateſt poſſible diſtance from the contagious 
influence of the body. And as the depreſſing 


and its connexions with a corrupt world, are 
in direct oppoſition to this ſacred obligation; 
therefore all ſenſual pleaſures are to be care- 
fully avoided ; the body 1s to be ſupported, or 
rather extenuated, by a ſlender diet; ſolitude 1s 
to be ſought as the true manſion of virtue ; and 
contemplation to be employed as the means of 
raiſing the ſoul, as far as 1s poſſible, to a ſub- 
lime freedom from all corporeal ties, and to a 
noble elevation above all terreſtrial things [/]. 
The perſon, who lives in this manner, ſhall 
enjoy, even in the preſent ſtate, a certain de- 
gree of communion with the Deity; and when 
the corporeal maſs is diſſolved, ſhall imme- 


le Theſe famous ſets made an important diſtinction be- 
en living according to nature, Zi xd vow, and living 
ede nature, Zn vip Pvow. The former was the rule pre- 
ned to the vulgar; the latter that which was to direct the 
duct of the philoſophers, who aimed at ſuperior degrees of 
* See EN EAS GAEzEus in Theopbraſt. p. 29. edit. 
thii. 

[f] The reader will find the principles of this fanatical dif- 
Pline, in Pokpuyry's book mi} aN, i. e. concerning 
inince, That celebrated Platoniſt has explained at large the 
petlive duties that belong to active and contemplative life, 
ob i. $27, and 41. ; 
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there were none, whoſe ſentiments and diſcipline C E N r. 
vere ſo well received by the ancient Chriſtians as pi n, 
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te diately aſcead to the ſublime regions of feliciy 
© and perfection, without paſſing through thy 
ce ſtate of purification and trial, that awaits th 
« generality of mankind.” It is eaſy to percein, 
that this rigorous diſcipline was a natural conk 
quence of the peculiar opinions which theſe pt 
loſophers, and ſome others that reſembled the 
entertained, concerning the nature of the ſoul, th 
influence of matter, the operations of inviſible bei 
or demons, and the formation of the world. And: 
theſe opinions were adopted by the more learn 
among the Chriſtians, it was but natural that thy 
ſhould embrace allo the moral diſcipline whit 
flowed from them. 

XIV. There is a particular conſideration t 
will enable us to render a natural account of t 
origin of thoſe religious ſeverities of which! 
have been now ſpeaking, and that is drawn fro 
the genius and temper of the people by whi 
they were firſt practiſed. It was in Egypt ti 
this moroſe diſcipline had its riſe; and it is d 
ſervable, that that country has, in all times, 2 
were by an immutable law, or diſpoſition of 1 
ture, abounded with perſons of a melancid 
complexion, and produced, in proportion to! 
extent, more gloomy ſpirits than any other 
of the world [g]. It was here that the Eſſenes i 
the Therapeutz, thoſe diſmal and gloomy {a 
dwelt principally, long before the coming 
CHR1sST ; as alſo many others of the Aſcetic tri 
who, led by a certain melancholy turn of m 
and a deluſive notion of rendering themſch 
more acceptable to the Deity by their auſteritk 
withdrew themſelves from human ſociety, 1 
from all the innocent pleaſures and comforts lion 


G ae 1 Deſcription de  Egypte, tom ii.) 
It, in 40, de Faris. 
| 
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ife {þ]. From Egypt this ſour and unſociable 
liſcipline paſſed into Syria, and the neighbouring 
ountries, which alſo abounded with perſons of 
he ſame diſmal conſtitution with that of the 
gyptians [i]; and from thence, in proceſs of 
ime, its infection reached to the European na- 
ons. Hence that train of auſtere and ſuperſti- 
ous vows and rites, that yet, in many places, 
aſt a veil over the beauty and fimplicity of the 
hriſtian religion. Hence the celibacy of the 
rieſtly order, the rigour of unprofitable penances 
nd mortifications, the innumerable ſwarms of 
onks that refuſed their talents and labours to 
ciety, and this in the ſenſeleſs purſuit of a vi- 
jonary ſort of perfection. Hence allo that di- 
tinction between the theoretical and myſtical life, 
nd many other fancies of a like nature, which 
e ſhall have occaſion to mention in the courſe of 
his hiſtory. 

XV. It 1s generally true, that deluſions travel 
a train, and that one miſtake produces many. 
he Chriſtians, who adopted the auſtere ſyſtem, 
hich has been already meationed, had certainly 
ade a very falſe ſtep, and done much injury to 
heir excellent and moſt reaſonable religion. But 
hey did not ſtop here; another erroneous prac- 
Ice was adopted by them, which, though it was 
ot io univerſal as the other, was yet extremely 
ernicious, and proved a ſource of numberleſs 
vis to the Chriſtian church. The Platoniſts 
d Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, that it was 


% Hexopor Hiftor. lib. ii. p. 104. edit. Gronov. Epr- 
HAaNIUS, Expo/it. fidet, 5 11. tom 11. Opp. p. 1092. Ten- 
LLLIAN, De exhortatione caſtitat. cap. xiii p. 524. edit. 
nl, ATHANASIUS in wita Antonji, tom. ii. opp. p. 


i] Jo, Chanvix Yoyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 197. edit. 
mſterd. 17355 4to. 
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heinous and enormous crimes; and the crime 
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not only lawful, but even praiſe-worthy, to deceiry 
and even to ule the e of a lie, in order y 


advance the cauſe of truth and piety. The Jew Wit 
who lived in Egypt, had learned and received thi | 
maxim from them, before the coming of Car); 


as appears inconteſtably from a multitude of an, 
cient records; and the Chriſtians were infedel 
from both theſe ſources with the ſame pernicioy 
error, as appears from the number of books a. 
tributed falſely to great and venerable name, 
from the Sibylline ver/es, and ſeveral ſuppoſititioy 
productions, which were ſpread abroad in this and 
the following century. It does not, indeed, ſeen 
probable, that all theſe pious frauds were chargs, 
able upon the profeſſors of real Chriſtianity, upa 
thoſe who entertained juſt and rational ſentimem 
of the religion of Jzsus. The greateſt part 
theſe fictitious writings, undoubtedly, flow 
from the fertile invention of the Gnoſtic ſech 
though it cannot be affirmed that even true Chr 
1ans were entirely innocent and irreproachablel 
this matter. 

XVI. As the boundaries of the church wet 
enlarged, the number of vicious and irregul 
perſons, who entered into it, were proportionad 
increaſed, as appears from the many complaint 
and cenſures that we find in the writers of ti 
century, Several methods were made uſe of i 
ſtem the torrent of iniquity. Excommunication Wi 
peculiarly employed to prevent or puniſh the mol 


eſteemed ſuch, were murder, idolatry, and adi 
tery, which terms, however, we muſt here unde! 
ſtand in their more full and extenſive ſenſe. | 
ſome places, the commiſſion of any of theſe (i! 
cut off irrevocably the criminal from all hope 
of reſtoration to the privileges of church 


communion : in others, after a long, labe 
; rious 
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ous, and painful courſe of probation and diſ- 
cipline, they were re-admitted into the boſom 
of the church [K]. 

XVII. It is here to be attentively obſerved, 
that the form uſed in the excluſion of heinous 
offenders from the ſociety of Chriſtians was, at 
rſt, extremely ſimple. A ſmall number of plain, 
et judicious rules, made up the whole of this 
olemn inſtitution, which, however, was imper- 
eptibly altered, enlarged by an addition of a vaſt 
ultitude of rites, and new-modelled according 
o the diſcipline uſed in the Heathen myſteries [7]. 
hoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſingu- 
ar reaſons that obliged the Chriſtians of thoſe 
ancient times to be careful in reſtraining the pro- 
rreſs of vice, will readily grant, that it was in- 
umbent upon the rulers of the church to perfect 
eir diſcipline, and to render the reſtraints upon 
niquity more ſevere. They will juſtify the rulers 
ff the primitive church in their refuſing to reſtore 
xcommunicated members to' their forfeited pri- 
leges, before they had given inconteſtabie marks 
the ſincerity of their repentance; Yet ſtill it 
emains to be examined, whether it was expedient 
o borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules 
f this ſalutary diſcipline, and thus to ſanctify, in 
me meaſure, a part of the Heathen ſuperſtition, 
ut, however delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, 
hen determined with a view to all the indirect or 
mediate conſequences of the matter in debate, 
e equitable and candid judge will conſider prin- 


[4] By this diſtinRion, we may eaſily reconcile the different 
pinions of the learned concerning the effects of excommuni- 
tion, See Morinus, De diſciplina Penitent. lib. ix, cap. 
IX, p. 670, Sia Mob, Hiftoria Pænitentiæ publice, cap. i. 
+323, tom, iv. opp. As alſo JosEFHñ. AucGusrin. Ors1, 
Mert. de criminum capitalium per tria priora /ecula abſolutione, 
uliſhed at Milan, 1730, 4to. 

I See Fapricivs's Bibliograph. Antiquar, p. 397, and 
ixus, De Pænitentia, lib. i. cap. xv, xvi, &c. 
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theſe ceremonies and inſtitutions proceed, and vil 


w—— overlook the reſt from a charitable condeſcenſig 


Ceremonies 


and indulgence ta human weakneſs, 


ze CCC ˙Ä MERA PORTE© . 
CHAP. IV. 1 

Of the ceremonies uſed in the church during th . 
century. a 

I. THERE is no inſtitution ſo pure and * 
cellent which the corruption and folly n 

man will not in time alter for the worſe, and lou * 
0 


with additions foreign to 1ts nature and origin 
deſign. Such, in a particular manner, was tit b. 
fate of Chriſtianity. In this century many unt 
ceſſary rites and ceremonies were added to ti 


Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of which *© 
extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men [nll * 
Theſe changes, while they deſtroyed the beau 
ful ſimplicity of the goſpel, were naturally ple © 
ſing to the groſs multitude, who are more dF? 
lighted with the pomp and ſplendor of exten 
inſtitutions, than with the native charms of n 
tional and folid piety, and who generally gl... 
little attention to any objects but thoſe wü e 
ſtrike their outward ſenſes [u]. But other reaſo et 
| | e 
ned 
[ſm] TerTuLL1an, Lib. de Creatione, p. 792. opp. this 
ly] It is not impfoper to remark here, that this att" low 
ment of the vulgar to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circum © x 
ſtance that has always been favourable to the ambitious weg“ i 
of the Romiſh clergy, ſince the pomp of religion naturliſ* i 
caſts a part of its glory and magnificence upon its minilie_* c 
and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vaſt aſcendant o“: 
the minds of the people, The late Lord Bolingbreker, beugt“ n 
p:eſent at the elevation of the hoſt in the cathearal at Fa" * \ 
expiclſed to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſurprW** 
that the king of France ſhouid'commit the performance of f 
an auguſt and {trikiog ceremony to any ſubject. How far i" f 
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may be added to this, which, though they ſup- 
ole no bad intentions, yet manifeſt a conſider- 
able degree of precipitation and imprudence. 

II. And here we may obſerve, in the firſt place, 
that there is a high degree of probability in the 
notion of thoſe, who think that the biſhops aug- 
mented the number of religious rites in the Chriſt- 
jan worſhip, by way of accommodation to the 
infirmities and prejudices both of Jews and Hea- 
thens, in order to facilitate thus their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, Both Jews and Heathens were 
accuſtomed to a vaſt yariety of pompous and mag- 
nificent ceremonies in their religious ſervice. And 
as they conſidered theſe rites as an eſſential part 
of religion, 1t was but natural that they ſhould 
behold, with indifference, and even with con- 
tempt, the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip, 
which was deſtitute of thoſe idle ceremonies that 
rendered their ſervice ſo ſpecious and ſtriking. 
To remove then, in ſome meaſure, this prejudice 
againſt Chriſtianity, the biſhops thought it ne- 
ceſſary to increaſe the number of rites and cere- 
monies, and thus to render the public worſhip 
more ſtriking to the outward ſenſes (o]. 15 


dition may, in this and the ſucceeding ages, have contributed 
to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a queſtion not 
eaſy to be determined, 

e] A remarkable paſſage in the life of Gxecorr, ſurnam- 
ed THAUMATURGUS, 1. e. the wonder-worker, will illuſtrate 
this point in the cleareſt manner, The paſſage is as fol- 
lows: ** Cum animadvertiſſet (GrxeGokivs) quod ob corpo- 
reas deleQationes et voluptates fimplex et imperitum vulgus 
in ſimulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—permiſit eis, ut 
in memoriam et recordationem ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe 
" Oblectarent, & in lætitiam effunderentur, quod ſucceſſu 
tempo ris aliquando futurum eſſet, ut ſua ſponte ad ho- 
„ neltiorem et accuratiorem vitz rationem tranſirent.“ 1. e. 
When G«eGory perceived that the ignorant multitude per- 
led in their idolatry, on account of the pleaſures and 
x lenſual gratifications which they enjoyed at the Pagan 
' feltivals, he granted them a permiſſion to indulge them- 

« ſelves 
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CENT. III. This addition of external rites was alf 
Pais u. deſigned to remove the opprobrious calumnie, 
which the Jewiſh and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the 
rer Te e. Chriſtians, on account of the ſimplicity of thei 
fure calum- Worſhip, eſteeming them little better than Atheiſt, 
— 2 becauſe they had no temples, altars, victims, pris. 
nor any m_ of that external pomp in which the 

vulgar are ſo prone to place the eſſence of rel. 

2 The rulers of the church adopted, there. 

ore, certain external ceremonies, that thus they 

might captivate the ſenſes of the vulgar, and be 

able to refute the reproaches of their adverſaries, 

© This, it muſt be confeſſed, was a very aul. 

ward, and, indeed, a very pernicious ſtratagem; 

it was obſcuring the native luſtre of the goſpel, 

in order to extend its influence, and making it 

loſe, in point of real excellence, what it gainel 

in point of popular eſteem. Some accommods- 

tions to the infirmities of mankind, ſome prudent 
inſtances of condeſcenſion to their invincible pre- 

judices, are neceſſary in eccleſiaſtical, as well x 

in civil inſtitutions; but they muſt be of ſuch 

nature, as not to inſpire 1deas, or encourage pre- 

judices incompatible with juſt ſentiments of the 

great object of religious worſhip, and of the fun- 
damental truths which God has imparted by res- 

ſon and revelation to the human race. How fat 

this rule has been diſregarded and violated, wil 
appear too plainly in the progreſs of this hiſtory. 

Third rea TV, A third cauſe of the multiplication of rites 
wn, Then® and ceremonies in the Chriſtian church, may be 


uſe of Jew- 
ifh rites, 


« ſelves in the like pleaſures, in celebrating the memory of 
% the holy martyrs, hoping, that, in proceſs of time, the) 
* would return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous and 
regular courſe of life.” There is no ſort of doubt, but 
that, by this permiſſion, GrecGory allowed the Chriſtians t0 
dance, ſport, and feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, upon 
their reſpective feſtivals, and to do every thing which the Pa- 
ans were accuſtomed to do in their temples, during the ſe alls 

celebrated in honcur of their gods. 
deduced 
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deduced from the abuſe of certain titles that 
diſtinguiſned the ſacerdotal orders among the 
Jews. Every one knows, that many terms uſed in 
the New Teſtament, to expreſs the different parts 
of the Chriſtian doctrine and worſhip, are bor- 
rowed from the Jewiſh law, or have a certain ana- 
logy with the rites and ceremonies inſtituted by 
Mosts. The Chriſtian doctors did not only imi- 
tate this analogical manner of ſpeaking, but they 
even extended 1t further than the apoſtles had 
done. And, though in this there was nothing 
worthy of reproach, yet the conſequences of this 
method of ſpeaking became, through abuſe, 
detrimental to the purity of the goſpel. For, in 
procels of time, many aſſerted, whether through 
Ignorance or artitice, is not eaſy to determine, 
that theſe forms of ſpeech were not figurative, but 
highly proper, and exactly ſuitable to the nature 
of the things they were deſigned to expreſs. The 
biſhops, by an innocent allufion to the Jewiſh 
manner of ſpeaking, had been called chief priefts ; 
the elders, or preſbyters, had received the title of 
prieſts, and the deacons that of Levites. But, in a 
littie time, theſe titles were abuſed by an aſpiring 
clergy, who thought proper to claim the ſame 
rank and ſtation, the ſame rights and privileges, 
that were conferred with thoſe titles upon the mi- 
niſters of religion under the Moſaic diſpenſation. 
Hence the riſe of tithes, firſt fruits, ſplendid gar- 
ments, and many other circumſtances of external 
grandeur, by which eccleſiaſtics were eminently 
diſtinguiſhed. In like manner the compariſon of 
the Chriſtian oblations with the Jewiſh vi&ims and 
ſacrifices, produced a multitude of unneceſſary 
rites, and was the occaſion of introducing that 
crroneous notion of the euchariſt, which repreſents 
it as a real ſacrifice, and not merely as a comme- 
moration of that great offering, that was once 
made upon the croſs for the ſins of mortals. 
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cEnT. V. The profound reſpect that was paid to the 

Pars n. Greek and Roman myſteries, and the extraordinary 

— ſanctity that was attributed to them, was a further 

tonne circumſtance that induced the Chriſtians to give 

imitation of Their religion a myſtic air, in order to put it upon 

tes © an equal foot, in point of dignity, with that of 

the Pagans. For this purpoſe, they gave the 

name of myſteries to the inſtitutions of the goſpel, 

and decorated particularly the holy ſacrament 

with that ſolemn title. They uſed 1n that ſacred 

inſtitution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral of 

the terms employed in the Heathen myſteries; and 

proceeded ſo far, at length, as even to adopt ſome 

of the rites and ceremonies of which theſe re- 

nowned myſteries conſiſted | p]. This imitation 

began in the eaſtern provinces ; but after the time 

of AbRlAx, who firſt introduced the MysTErin 

among the Latins [z], it was followed by the 

Chriſtians, who dwelt in the weſtern parts of the 

empire. A great part, therefore, of the ſervice 

of the church, in this century, had a certain ar 

of the Heathen myſteries, and reſembled them 
conſiderably in many particulars. 

Fifthreafon, VI. It may be yet further obſerved, that the 


nenen cuſtom of teaching their religious doctrines by 


tie manner 


king images, ations, ſigns, and other ſenſible repreſents 
mone the tions, which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, 


eafern na- indeed, in almoſt all the eaſtern nations, was an- 


tions. 


other cauſe of the increaſe of external rites in the 
church. As there were many perſons of narron 
capacities, whoſe comprehenſion ſcarcely extended 


beyond ſenſible objects, the Chriſtian doCtor 
thought it adviſeable to inſtruct ſuch in the eſſen- 


[9] See, for many examples of this, Isaac Cas AU pon, Er 
ercitat vi. in Annales Baronii, p. 478, 9. &c. edit. Genes. 
1654. ToLLivs, Infign. itineris Italici Net, p. 151. 10% 
SPanHEiM's Notes to his French tranſlation of [uLtan's Ce. 
ſars, p. 133, 134. CLarKs0N on Liturgies, p. 36. 42, 43. 

[7] SearRFlan, Hadrian, c. xiii. p. 15. edit, of Obrecht. 


tial 


and their chief; and the ancient ceremony of ma- 
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tial truths of the goſpel, by placing theſe truths, e EN T. 
as it were, before their eyes, under ſenſible images. I 11. 
Thus they adminiſtered milk and honey, which was 
the ordinary food of infants, to ſuch as were newly 
received into the church, ſhewing them, by this 
ſign, that by their baptiſm they were born again, 
and were bound to manifeſt the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of infants 1n their lives and converſations. 
Certain military rites were borrowed to expreſs the 
new and ſolemn engagements, by which Chriſt- 


jans attached themſelves to CHRIST as their leader 


* 
1 * 


numiſſion was uſed to ſignify the liberty of which 
they were made partakers, in conſequence of their 
redemption from the guilt and dominion of ſin, 
and their deliverance from the empire of the 
prince of darkneſs []. 

VII. If it be conſidered, in the firſt place, that Sixth rea- 
the Chriſtians, who compoſed the church, were os Pans. 
Jews and Heathens, accuſtomed, from their birth, vertes Jews 
to various inſignificant ceremonies and ſuperſti- n.“ 
tious rites; and if it be alſo conſidered, that ſuch 
a long courſe of cuſtom and education forms pre- 
judices that are extremely obſtinate and difficult 
to be conquered, it will then appear, that nothing 
leſs than a continued miracle could have totally 
prevented the entrance of all ſuperſtitious mixtures 
Into the Chriſtian worſhip. A ſingle example will 
tend to the illuſtration of this matter. Before the 
coming of CarisT, all the eaſtern nations per- 
formed divine worſhip with their faces turned to 
that part of the heavens where the ſun diſplays his 
riſing beams. This cuſtom was founded upon 
a general opinion, that God, whoſe eſſence they 
looked upon to be light, and whom they conſi- 
dered as circumſcribed within certain limits, 
dwelt in that part of the firmament, from whence 


l.] See Ebu. Merit O8/ervat. lib, iii. cap. iii, 25 
he 
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he ſends forth the ſun, the bright image of hiz 
benignity and glory. They, who embraced the 
Chriftian religion, rejected, indeed, this grof 
error, but they retained the ancient and univerſal 
cuſtom of worſhipping towards the eaſt, which 
ſprung from it. Nor 1s that cuſtom aboliſhed 
even in our times, but ſtill prevails in a grext 
number of Chriſtian churches. From this ſame 
ſource aroſe various rites among the Jews, which 
many Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who live in the 
eaſtern countries, obſerve religiouſly at this very 
day al 
VIII. We ſhall take no more than a brief viey 
of theſe rites and ceremonies, ſince a particular 
conſideration of them would lead us into endleſi 
diſcuſſions, and open a field too valt to be com- 
rehended in ſuch a compendious hiſtory as we 
e give of the Chriſtian church. The firſ 
Chriſtians aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine 
worſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and in vanlts 
where the dead were buried. Their meetings were 
on the firſt day of the week; and, in ſome places, 
they afſembled alſo upon the ſeventh, which was 
celebrated by the Jews. Many alſo obſerved the 
fourth day of the week, on which CRRIST was be- 
trayed; and the /ixth, which was the day of his 
crucifixion, The hour of the day appointed for 
holding theſe religious aſſemblies, varied accord- 
ing to the different times and circumſtances o 
the church; but it was generally in the evening 
after ſun-ſet, or in the morning before the dawn. 
During theſe ſacred meetings, prayers were re— 
peated [r], the holy ſcriptures were publicly read, 


[s] See Byrxctn, De lrgibus ritualibus Ilebraorum. Pri 
legom. p. 9. edit. Cambridge, 


[] There is an excellent account given of theſe prayers, and 


of the Chriſtian worſhip in general, in TexTuLLia 's Abel. 
. ch. xxxix. which is one of the moſt noble productions 0! 
ancient times. 

ſhort 
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ſort diſcourſes, upon the duties of Chriſtians, E Nr. 

ere addreſſed to the people, hymns were ſung, p I 1. 

ind a portion of the oblations, preſented by the — 

nthful, was employed in the celebration of the 

Lord's ſupper and the feaſts of charity. 

IX. The Chriſtians of this century celebrated Diſputes 

anniverſary feſtivals in commemoration of the be the 

leath and reſurrection of ChRIST, and of the keeping 

Fuſion of the HoLy GrosT upon the apoſtles. the eiche 

The day which was obſerved as the anniverſary of featt, 

xaIsT'S death, was called the paſchal day, or 

aſſover, becauſe it was looked upon to be the 

ame with that on which the Jews celebrated the 

aft of that name. In the manner, however, of 

bſerving this ſolemn day, the Chriſtians of the 

er Aſia differed much from the reſt, and in a 

ore eſpecial manner from thoſe of Rome. They 

oth, indeed, faſted during the great week (ſo that 

as called in which CHRISH died), and afterwards 

elebrated, like the Jews, a ſacred feaſt, at which 

ey diſtributed a paſchal lamb in memory of our 

aviour's laſt ſupper. But the Aſiatic Chriſtians 

ept this feaſt on the fourteenth day of the firſt 

wiſh month, at the time that the Jews celebrated 

eir paſſover, and, three days after, commemo- 

ted the reſurrection of the triumphant Redeemer. 

hey affirmed, that they had derived this cuſtom 

om the apoſtles Joan and PaiLie ; and pleaded, 

oreover, in its behalf, the example of CHRIST 

Imſelf, who held his paſchal feaſt on the ſame day 

at the Jews celebrated their paſſover. The weſtern 

urches obſerved a different method. They ce- 

brated their paſchal feaſt on the night that pre- 

ded the anniverſary of Chriſt's reſurrection, and 

us connected the commemoration of the Sa- 

our's crucifixion, with that of his victory over 

ath and the grave. Nor did they differ thus 

om the Aſiatics, without alleging alſo apoſtolic 

thority for what they did; for they pleaded "me 
0 
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CEN T. of St. PETER and St. Paur, as a juſtification of 


>, 11, their conduct in this matter. 


X. The Afiatic rule for keeping the paſca 
Feen feaſt, was attended with two great inconvenience, 


them, avs to Which the Chriſtians at Alexandria and Kang, 


— pg and the whole weſtern churches, refuſed to ſubmit 


For, in the firit place, as the Aſiatics celebrate 
their feſtival the ſame day that CHRIST is ſaid tg 
have ate the paſchal lamb with his diſciples, thi 
occaſioned an inevitable interruption in the faſt d 
the great week, which the other churches looked 
upon as almoſt criminal, at leaſt as highly inde. 
cent. Nor was this the only i inconveniency ariſing 
from this rule; tor as they celebrated the memon 
of CariIsT's refurreRion, precilely the third dy 
after their paſchal ſupper, it happened, for tht 
moſt part, that this great feſtival (which after 
wards was called, by the Latins, pa/cha, and to 
which we give the name of Eaſter) was held a 
other days of the week than the firff, This cit- 
cumſtance was extremely diſpleaſing to, by fa, 
the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thougit 
it unlawful to celebrate the reſurrection of out 
Lord, on any day but Sunday, as that was the di 
on which this glorious event happened. Hen 
aroſe ſharp and vehement contentions between tit 
Aſiatic and weſtern Chriſtians. About the middt 
of this century, during the reign of AxToxixt 
Pius, the venerable PoLYCaRP came to Rome 10 
confer with AxiCET, biſhop of that ſee, upon ti 
matter, with a view to terminate the warm Gi 
putes it had occaſioned. But this conference 
though conducted with great decency and mode 
ration, was without effect. PoLyYcare and ANF 
CET were only agreed in this, that the bonds d 
Charity were not to be broken on account of thi 
controverly; but they continued, at the ſam 
time, each in their former ſentiments, nor cou 
the Aſtatics be engaged by any arguments to on 
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the rule which they pretended to have received 
by tradition from St. Jonx Cu]. 

XI. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
VicToR, biſhop of Rome, took it into his head to 
ſorce the Aſiatic Chriſtians, by the pretended au- 
thority of his laws and decrees, to follow the rule 
hich was obſerved by the weſtern churches in this 
matter. Accordingly, after having taken the ad- 
rice of ſome foreign biſhops, he wrote an impe- 
ous letter to the Aſiatic prelates, commanding 
nem to imitate the example of the weſtern Chriſ- 
ans with reſpect to the time of celebrating the 
eftival of Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered this 
ordly ſummons by the pen of PoLycrarTes, bi- 
hop of Epbeſus, who declared in their name, and 


ould by no means depart, in this matter, from 
ie cuſtom handed down to them by their anceſ- 
ors. Upon this, the thunder of excommunica- 
on began to roar. Vicros, exaſperated by this 
clolute anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke com- 
punion with them, pronounced them unworthy 
dhe name of his brethren, and excluded them 
om all fellowſhip with the church of Rome. This 
communication, indeed, extended no further; 
Or 2 it cut off the Aliatic biſhops from com- 

mon with the other churches, whoſe biſhops 
tre far from approving the conduct of Vic- 
oz e. The progreſs of this violent diſſenſion 
s topped by the wiſe and moderate remon- 
rances, which Is EN zus, biſhop of Lyons, ad- 
Led to the Roman prelate upon this occaſion, 
1 w2:ch he ſhewed him the unprudence and in- 


14] Evezrrivs, Eg. Eccle/. lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 127. and 
dr cap. XXIV. p. 103. 

Tuis whole affair farniſhes a ſtriking argoment, amor 
be n; bends that may be drawn from eccletaftical biltory, 


« the ſupremacy and univerſal authority of the biſhop 
5 5. 
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They pre- 
vail princi- 
pally be- 
tween the 
Afratics and 
Romans. 


zat with great ſpirit and reſolution, that they 


men 


The cele- 
dration of 
the Lord's 


fupper, 


that occaſion were ſuch as follow: A part of the 


long letter which the Aſiatic Chriſtians wrote in 


The Internal His rox of the Cyurcn, 
Juſtice of the ſtep he had taken, and alſo by the 


their own juſtification. In confequence therefor; 
of this ceſſation of arms, the combatants retained 
each their own cuſtoms, until the fourth century, 
when the council of Nice aboliſhed that of the 
Aſiatics, and rendered the time of the celebration 
of Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtin 
churches | x]. 

XII. In theſe times, the ſacrament of the 
Lord's- ſupper was celebrated, for the moſt par, 
on Sundays, and the ceremonies obſerved upon 


bread and wine, which was preſented among the 
other oblations of the faithful, was ſeparated from 
the reſt, and conſecrated by the prayers of the 
biſhop. The wine was mixed with water, and 
the bread was divided into ſeveral portions, 4 
part of the confecrated bread and wine was cat- 
ried to the ſick or abſent members of the church, 
as a teſtimony of fraternal love, ſent to them by 
the whole fociety [ y]. It appears by many and 
undoubted teſtimonies, that this holy rite wa 
looked upon as eſſential to ſalvation z and when 
this is duly conſidered, we ſhall be leſs diſpoſed 
to cenſure, as erroneous, the opinion of thoſe 
who have affirmed that the Lord's-ſupper was ad- 


x] Dr. Mosugiu, in a note here, refers us for a 
ampler account of this controverſy to his Commentar, de rebu 
Chriſtianorum ante Conſlartinum NM. p. 435. He had ſaid in 
that work, that Fabi had perceived the error of the con- 
mon opinion, concerning the diſputes that aroſe in the church 
about the time of keeping Eatier, But here he retraQs th! 
encomium, and, after a ſecond reading of Favpirt's book 
finds himſelf obliged to declare, hat that writer has entite 
miſſed the true ſtate of the queſtion. See the account of thi 
controverſy, that is given by the learned Hevman, in one 
the treatiſes of his Syllage, or collection of ſmall pieces. U 

[y] Heseicus Rixxeaus, De ritibus veterum Chr:ſtiant 
rum, circa Euchariftiam, p. 155, &C. 


miniſtered 
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he Lord's-ſupper, have been mentioned al- 
eady. | 

XIII. The ſacrament of Baptiſm was admi- 
tered publicly twice every year, at the feſtivals 
f Eaſter and Pentecoſt, or Whitſuntide [a], 
ther by the bi/hop, or the preſbyters, in conſe- 
ence of his authorization and appointment. 
[he perſons that were to be baptized, after they 
ad repeated the Creed, confeſſed and renounced 
heir ſins, and particularly the devil, and his 
jompous allurements, were immerſed under wa— 
er, and received into CHRIST's kingdom by a 
blemn invocation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
ccording to the expreſs command of our Bleſſed 
ord. After baptiſm, they received the /n of 
be croſs, were anointed, and, by prayers and im- 
ion of hands, were ſolemnly commended to 
he mercy of God, and dedicated to his ſervice; 
conſequence of which they received milk and 
mey, which concluded the ceremony [5]. The 


Naß ons of this particular ritual coincide with what 
hence have ſaid in general concerning the origin and 
ole0W@uſes of the multiplied ceremonies that crept 
* om time to time into the church. 

ads 


Adult perſons were prepared for baptiſm by 
ſtinence, prayer, and other pious exerciſes, It 
as to anſwer for them that ſponſors or godfa- 
ers were firſt inſtituted, though they were after- 
ads admitted alſo in the baptiſm of infants [e]. 


[z] See Jo. Faipd. Marre, Dif. de Euchariſtia Infantum ; 
ufo 3 Hiſtor. Euchariſt. Infantum, publiſhed at 
I, 1730. 

le] See Wal r's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; and Vice- 
e's De ritibus Baptiſini. 

] See TerRTULLIAN on Baptiſm, 

|<) dee Gesu. a MasTRICHT, De fuſteptoribus infantium ex 
7:/mo; though he is of a different opinion in this matter, 
ere ( thinks that porſors were not uſed in the baptiſm of adult 
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Concerning the herefies and diviftons that troubled ti; 
church during this century. 


A AMONG the many ſe&s, which divided th 
Chriſtian church during this century, iti 
natural to mention, in the firſt place, that, which 
an attachment to the Moſaic law ſeparated fron 
the reſt of their Chriſtian brethren. The ft 
riſe of this ſect is placed under the reign 9 
AbRIAN. For, when this emperor had, at length 
razed Feruſalem, entirely deſtroyed even its ven 
foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt kin 
againſt the whole body of the Jewifh people; d 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who lived i 
Paleſtine, to prevent their being confounded vid 
the Jews, abandoned entirely the Moſaic rite 
and choſe a biſhop named Marx, a foreigner 
nation, and conſequently an alten from the com 
monwealth of Iſrac!. This ſtep was highly ſhock 
ing to thoſe, whoſe attachment to the Moſat 
rites was violent and invincible; and ſuch wi 
the caſe of many. Theſe, therefore, ſeparate 
themſelves from the brethren, and founded: 
Pera, a country of Paleſline, and in the neigt 
bouring parts, particular aſſemblies, in whis 
the law of Moss maintained its primitive dy 
nity, authority, and luſtre [d]. | 
II. This body of judaizing Chriſtians, wiid 
{et CyrIsT and Moses upon an equal foot | 


perſor s. See alſo War 1's Pi/or; of Infant Baptijm. Eg d 
moreover upon this ſubject, Issa Ac Juxvr, Arg, de Sa 
terun: Baft:/malumn origine Cemmentatio, publiſhed at Sr 
in the year 1755, ot which an account may be ſeen ian 
B. Sliath. des Sciences it des Beaux Arts, tom. vi. paſt 
» 1 7. 
[4] Vid. Sv: virus Stverys, Hit, Sacre, lib. ii. 0 
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names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. The former 
we not placed by the ancient Chriſtians in the 
eretical regiſter [e]; but the latter were conſi- 
fered as a ſect, whoſe tenets were deſtructive of 
he fundamental principles of the Chriſtian reli- 
jon. Theſe ſe&s made uſe of a goſpel, or hiſtory 
f CyrIsT, different from that which is received 
mong us, and concerning which there have 
deen many diſputes among the learned [F J. The 
erm Nazarenes was not originally the name of a 
et, but that which diſtinguiſhed the diſciples 
pf Jrsuvs in general. And as thoſe, whom the 
reeks called Chriſtians, received the name of 
Nazarenes among the Jews, this latter name was 
ot conſidered as a mark of ignominy or con- 
empt. Thoſe, indeed, who, after their ſepa— 
won from their brethren, retained the title of 
Nazarenes, differed much from the true diſciples 
ff CarisT, to whom that name had been ori- 
nally givent © they held, that CayrIisT was 
born of a virgin, and was allo in a certain man- 
ner united to the divine nature; they refuſed 


e) Eriynavivs was the firſt writer who placed the Naza- 
tes in the liſt of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, 
o is very far from being remarkable either for his fidelity or 
wement, 

/] This goſpel, which was called indiſcriminately the 
opel of the Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certainly the ſame 
un the goſpel of the Ebionjtes, the goſpel of the x11 
dolles, and 1s very probably that which St. Paur refers to, 
datians, ch. i. ver, 6. Dr. Mosu gti refers his readers, 
an account of this goſpel, to Fanr1TiVs, in his Cedex 
r;ph. Now. Te. tom. i. p. 355. and to a work of his 
„, intitled, Vindicie contra Tolandi Natarenum, p. 112. 
ie reader will, however, find a ſtill more accurate and ſatiſ- 
Kory account of this goſpel, in the firſt volume of the 
ned and judicious Mr. Joxrs's incomparable Method of 
bag itz Canonical Authority of the New Teſtament, 
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ce to abandon the ceremonies. preſcribed by th 
cc law of Mosks, but were far from attempting 
© to impole the obſervance of theſe ceremonie 
© upon the Gentile Chriſtians ; they rejected alk 
cc all thoſe additions that were made to the 
« Moſaic inſtitutions, by the Phariſees and the 
c doctors of the law [g];” and from hence w 
may ealily ſee the reaſon why the greateſt pan 
of the Chriſtians treated the Nazarenes with | 
more than ordinary degree of gentleneſs and for 
bearance. 

III. It is a doubtful matter from whence th 
Ebionites derived their name, whether from tha 
of ſome of their principal doctors, or from thet 
poverty [4]. One thing, however, is certain, 
and that is, that their ſentiments and docttin 
were much more pernicious than thoſe of tit 
Nazarenes [i]. For though they believed th 
celeſtial miſſion of CarisT, and his participatia 
of a divine nature, yet they regarded him as 
man born of Jostzea and Mar, according t 
the ordinary courſe of nature. They, moreove 
aſſerted, that the ceremonial law, inſtituted & 
Mosks, was not only obligatory upon the Jes 
but alſo upon all others; and that the obſervan 
of it was eſſential to ſalvation. And as 
Paul had very different ſentiments from the 


A 


[eg] See Mien. te Quitx, 4dnot. ad Damaſcerum, tom. 
p. 82, 83; as alſo a diſſertation of the ſame author, De] 
Zarenis et eorum fide, which is the ſeventh of thoſe that te! 
ſubjoined to his edition of the works of Damaſcenus. 

[5] See FaBRic. ad Phileſtr, de Hæreſibus, p. 81; 3s 
ITT1G1vs, De Hæręfibus evi fprtolict, | 

EF [i] The learned Mr. Nes looked upon theſe ! 
ſects as differing very little from one another. He attribol 
to them both, much the ſame doctrines, and alleges that! 
Ebionites had only made ſome ſma!l additions to the old! 
zarene ſyſtem. See the New and full Method of jetiling 
Canonical Authority of the New Tiftament, vol. i. p. 385 


concernil 


Ebionites, Hæreſ. xxx. 
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oncerning the obligation of the ceremonial law, 


CHAP» V. 


and had oppoſed the obſervance of it in the ,, 


rarmeſt manner, ſo of conſequence they held 
his apoſtle in abhorrence, and treated his 


writings with the utmoſt diſreſpect. Nor were 


hey only attached to the rites inſtituted by 
osks; they went ſtill further, and received, 
ich an equal degree of veneration, the ſuper- 
ſtitions of their anceſtors, and the ceremonies and 
raditions which the Phariſees preſumptuouſly 
added to the law [&]. 

IV. Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical 
aſſemblies were very little detrimental to the 
hriſtian cauſe, which ſuffered much more from 
hoſe ſects, whole leaders explained the doctrines 
ff Chriſtianity in a manner canformable to the 
iCtates of the oriental philoſophy concerning the 
rigin of evil, The oriental doctors, who, be- 
ore this century, had lived in the greateſt ob- 
curity, came forth from their retreat under the 
eign of AbRTAN VJ, expoſed themſelves to 
public view, and gathered together, in various 
provinces, aſſemblies, whole numbers were very 
onſiderable. The ancient records mention a 
great number of theſe demi-chriſtian ſets, many 
ff which are no further known than by their di- 
inguiſning names, which, perhaps, is the only 
rcumſtance in which they differ from each 
ther. One diviſion, however, of theſe oriental 


{2] le EN us, lib. i. Contra Hers, cap. xxvi. p. 109. 
Ut, Maftuert. EPirHAYNiUs gives. a large account of the 
But he deſerves little credit, fince he 


onfeſſes (F 3. p. 1:7. and 9 4. p. 141.) that he had con- 
ounded the Sampſzans and Elcefaites with the Ebionites, 
I'd alſo acknowledges, that the firſt Ebionites were ſtrangers 
o the errors with which he charges them. 

] Clemens ALEx, Stromat. lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 898. 
VYPRLANUS, epiſt. Ixxv. 
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The Internal H1sTory of the Cyurcn. ( 


C E N r. Chriſtians, may be conſidered as real and in. WM» 


P 4 * u portant, ſince the two branches it produced wer 


The Afia- 
ic, 


Fixai and 
his fullowse 


— vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt in reputation, and made 


more noiſe in the world, than the other multi. 
plied ſubdiviſions of this pernicipus ſect. Of this 
famous diviſion, one branch, which aroſe in Af, 
preſerved the oriental doctrine concerning the 
origin of the world, unmixed with other ſenti. 
ments and opinions; while the other, which wg 
formed in Egypt, made a motley mixture of this 
philoſophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted 
in the religious ſyſtem of that ſuperſtitious coun- 
try. The doctrine of the former ſurpaſſed in 
ſimplicity and perſ picuity that of the latter, which 
conſiſted of a vaſt variety of parts, ſo artfully 
combined, that the explication of them became: 
matter of much difficulty. 

V. Among the doctors of the Aſiatic branch, 
the firſt place is due to ELxai, a Jew, who, 
during the reign of TRA JAN, is faid to have 
formed the ſect of the Elceſaites. This heretic, 
though a Jew, attached to the worſhip of one 
God, and full of veneration for Moses, cor- 
rupted, nevertheleſs, the religion of his anceſ- 
tors, by blending with it a multitude of fictions 
drawn from the oriental philoſophy ; pretending 
alſo, after the example of the Eſſenes, to give 
rational explication of the law of Moss, he te- 
duced it to a mere allegory, It is, at the ſame 


time, proper to obſerve, that ſome have doubted, * 
whether the Elceſaites are to be reckoned among 
the Chriſtian, or the Jewiſh ſets; and EPA 
NIUS, who was acquainted with a certain produc- Ke 
tion of Elxal, expreſſes his uncertainty in th" 0 


matter. Erxat, indeed, in that book mentions 
CnrisT with the higheit encomiums, without, 
however, adding any circumſtance from whence 


:: Might be concluded with certainty, that Js! 
0 


Pip 
acy, 
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of Nazareth was the CHRIST of whom hecrnyr. 

ſpoke [m]. ei i 
VI. If then Erxai be improperly placed ——— 

among the leaders of the ſect now under conſi- 3 

deration, we may place at its head SATURNINUS gant fancies, 

of Antioch, who is one of the firſt Gnoſtic chiefs 

mentioned in hiſtory, He held the doctrine of 

two principles, from whence proceeded all things; 

the one a wiſe and benevolent deity; and the other, 

matter, a principle eſſentially evil, and which he 

ſuppoſed under the ſuperintendence of a certain 

intelligence of a malignant nature. * The world 

« and its firſt inhabitants were (according to the 

« ſyſtem of this raving philoſopher) created by 

8 Chon angels, which preſided over the ſeven 

« planets, This work was carried on without 

„the knowledge of the benevolent deity, and in 

ch, WW oppoſition to the will of the material principle. 

ho, “ The former, however, beheld it with appro- 


we bation, and honoured it with ſeveral marks of 
tic, WM his beneticence, He endowed with rational 
one WW fouls the beings who inhabited this new 
or- ſyſtem, to whom their creators had imparted 


cel- nothing more than the mere animal life; and 
ons having divided the world into ſeven parts, he 
ing diſtributed them among the ſeven angelic archi— 
e eds, one of whom was the god of the Jews; 
re- and reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme empire 
ameß over all. To theſe creatures, whom the benc- 
tech volent principle had endowed with reaſonable 
ongſ ſouls, and with diſpoſitions that led to good- 
neſs and virtue, the evil being, to maintain his 
empire, added another kind, whom he formed 
of a wicked and malignant character; and 
hence the difference we ſee among men. W hen 


n] Evsrs, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vi. car, xxxviii. p. 234. 
Eso! asios, Hærg xix. § 3. p. 41. I ODDRETUsS, 
e erct. lib, ii. cap. vii. p. 221. 


8 „% rhe 
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c ENT. © the creators of the world fell from their alleg. 


Cerdo. 
Marcion. 
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« glance to the Supreme Deity, God ſent fron 
tc heaven into our globe, a reſtorer of order, who 
*© name was CHRIST. This divine conquerg 
« came clothed with a corporeal appearance 
« but not with a real body; he came to deſtiq 
te the empire of the material principle, and to poin 
te out to virtuous ſouls the way by which the 
« muſt return to God. This way is beſet wit 
« difficulties and ſufferings; fince thoſe foul 
« who propoſe returning to the Supreme Being, 
after the diſſolution of this mortal body, mut 
cc abſtain from wine, fleſh, wedlock, and, | 
* ſhort, from every thing that tends to ſenſu 
ce gratification, or even bodily refreſhment, 
SATURNINUS taught theſe extravagant dodtrin 
in Syria, but principally at Aztioch, and dre 
after him many diſciples by the pompous apvext 
ance of an extraordinary virtue [x]. 


A 
A 


VII. Capo the Syrian, and Maxciow, .. 
to the biſhop of Pontus, belong to the Aſia « 
ſe, though they began to eſtabliſh their doctii : 
at Rome, and having given a turn ſomewhat cli { 
ferent to the oriental ſuperſtition, may themlſelv ( 
be conſidered as the heads of a new ſect wid d 
bears their names. Amidſt the obicurity a © 
doubts, that render ſo uncertain the hiſto WF 2 
theſe two men, the following fact is incontealif |. 
able, viz. That Cxxbo had been ſpreading re 
doctrine at Rome before the arrival of Marci v; 
there; and that the latter having, through ce 
own miſconduct, forfeited a place to which be 
aſpired in the church of Rome, attached him / 
through reſentment, to the impoſtor Ctr Do, to 
propagated his impious doctrines with an aſton wi 

Ws 

I=] Ixus, lib. i. c. xxiv. Evstn. Hift, Eccle/. lib. t 
cap. vii. TaropoReT, Fabul. Haæret. lib, i. Cai a 
Erir naaxx. Her, xxiii, TuropOR ET. Fabul, Har. li 5 


Caps il, 
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(c good, and the other perfectly. evil, Between 
« theſe, they imagined an intermediate kind of 
« deity, neither perfectly good nor perfectly 
« evil, but of mixed nature (ſo MARCION ex- 
« preſſes it), and ſo far juſt and powerful, as to 
« adminiiter rewards and 1nflict puniſhments. 
« This idle deity is the creator of this inferior 
© worid, and the God and legiſlator of the Fewifh 
© nation; he wages perpetual war with the eve 
© principle ; and both the one and the other aſpire 
© to the place of the Supreme Being, and ambi- 
tioully attempt ſubjecting to their authority all 
the inhabitants of the world. The Jews are 
the ſubjects of that powertul genius who formed 
this globe: the other nations, who worſhip 2 
variety of gods, are under the empire of the 
vil principle, Both theſe conflicting powers 
exerciſe oppreſſions upon rational and immor- 
tal fouls, and keep them in a tedious and mi- 
ſerable captivity. Therefore the SUP» EME 
Gob, in order to terminate this war, and to 
deliver from their bondage thoſe fouls whoſe 
origin is celeſtial and divine, ſent to the Jews 
2 being moſt like unto himlelt, even his fon 
Jesvs CHRIST, clothed with a certain ſhadowy 
reſemblance of a body, that thus he might be 
viſible to mortal eyes. The commiſſion of this 
celeſtial meſſenger was to deſtroy the empire 
both of the evi! principle, and of the auther of 
this world, and to bring back wandering ſouls 
to God. On this account, he was attacked 
with inexpreſſible violence and fury by the 
Prince of darkneſs, and by the God of the Jets, 
but without effect, ſince, having a body only in 
appearance, he was thereby rendered incapable 
of ſuffering. Thoſe who follow the ſacred 

directions 


ing ſucceſs throughout the world. © After the EN r. 
« example af the oriental doctors, they held the 2, 
« exiſtence of two principles, the one perfectly 
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ce directions of this celeſtial conductor, mortif 
ce the body by faſtings and auſterities, call x 
ce their minds from the allurements of ſenſe, and, 
« renouncing the precepts of the god of the 
« Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, turn their 
e eyes towards the Supreme Being, ſhall, after 
e death, aſcend to the manſions of felicity and 
c perfection.“ In conſequence of all this, the 
rule of manners, which Marciow preſcribed u 
his followers, was exceſſively auſtere, containing 
an expreſs prohibition of wedlock, of the uſe d 
wine, fleſh, and of all the external comforts of life 
Notwithſtanding the rigour of this ſevere diſc. 
pline, great numbers embraced the doctrines d 
Maxciox, of whom Lucan, or Luc1an, Sy: 
RUS, BLAsrEs, and principally APELLEs, are fail 
to have varied, in ſome things, from the opt 
nions of their maſter, and to have formed nes 
ſects [o]. 

VIII. Barptsants and Tartian are common 
ſuppoſed to have been of the ſchool of Vars: 
TINE the Egyptian. But this notion is entirel 
without foundation, fince their doctrine differs i 
many things from that of the VaLENnTINIans 
approaching nearer to that of the oriental philc 
ſophy concerning the tuo principles, Bak 
SANES, native of Edeſſa, was a man of a ver 
acute genius, and acquired a ſhining reputatid! 
by his writings, which were in great number 
and valuable for the profound erudition tht) 
contained, Seduced by the fantaſtic charms 0 
the oriental philoſophy, he adopted it with zel 
but, at the ſame time, with certain modification: 


** — - — Pay 
„* e mo oo Yo, EY. 22mm I YI 


— 


— 


ſo] See Ia EN ÆuS, Erir HAN Ius, and particularly Tes 
TULLIAN's Five Books again the Marcionites, with his Pet 
azainft Marcion, and the Dialogue againſt the Marcionit 
which is generally aſcribed to OrntGen. See alſo Tilt 
MonT's Memcires, and BrausoBRE's Hiftoire du Manicht/# 
tom. ii. p. 69, 
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that rendered his ſyſtem leſs extravagant than e EN r. 


cat of the Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote , , 


i very learned treatiſe, The ſum of his doctrine 
„is as follows: © There is a SUPREME God, pure 
be and benevolent, abſolutely free from all evil 


er and imperfection; and there is alto a prince of 


ter darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, diſorder, and 
n miſery. The Supreme God created the world 
he Wc without any mixture of evil in its compoſition; 
of he gave exiſtence alſo to its inhabitants, who 
ng came out of his forming hand, pure and incor- 


d rupt, endued with ſubtle ethereal bodies, and 
ie WM ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. But when, in 
(ci proceſs of time, the prince of darkneſs had en- 


* iced men to ſin, then the SurREME Gop per- 
* mitted them to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs 
bodies, formed of corrupt matter by the evi! 
principle; he permitted allo the depravation 
* and diforder which this malignant being intro- 
* duced both into the natural and the moral 
world, deſigning, by this permiſſion, to punith 
the degeneracy and rebellion of an apoſtate 
grace; and hence proceeds the perpetual con- 
* fict between reaſon and paſſion in the mind of 
man. It was on this account, that Jesvs 
* deſcended from the upper regions, clothed 


not with a real, but with a celeſtial and acrtial 


ven body, and taught mankind to ſubdue that 
atio body of corruption which they carry about 
nber with them in this mortal life; and, by ab#ti- 
thee nevce, faſting, and contemplation, to diſengage 
ns Off themſelves from the ſervitude and dominion of 
zel that malignant matter, which chained down the 
tion ſoul to low and ignoble purſuits. Thoſe, who 


hear the voice of this divine inſtructor, and 
' ſubmit themſelves to his diſcipline, ſhall, after 
the diſſolution of this terreſtrial body, mount 
up to the manſions of felicity, clothed with 
Ethereal vehicles, or celeſtial bodics.” Such 

was 
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: CEN T, was the doctrine of BARDESAN ES, who afterwards 
ru. abandoned the chimerical part of this ſyſtem, and 
— returned to a better mind; though his ſect ſub- 

ſiſted a long time in Hria [p]. 

Tatian. IX. Triax, by birth an Aſſyrian, and a di. 
ciple of Jusrix MaR TYR, is more diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ancient writers, on account of his genius 
and learning, and the exceſſive and incredible 
auſterity of his life and manners, than by any 
remarkable errors or opinions which he taught 
his followers. It appears, however, from the 
teſtimony of credible writers, that TAT1AN looked 

upon matter as the fountain of all evil, and there. 
fore recommended, in a particular manner, the 
mortification of the body; that he diſtinguiſhed 
the creator of the world trom the Supreme Beine; 
denied the reality of CHRIST's body; and cor- 
rupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral other 
tenets of the oriental philoſophy. He had 1 
oreat number of tollowers, who were, after him, 
called Tatianiſts [z], but were, nevertheleſs, 
more frequently diſtinguiſhed from other ſedts by 
names relative to the auſterity of their manners. 
For as they rejected, with a fort of horror, all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, and ab- 
ſtained from wine with ſuch a rigorous obſtinacy, 
as to uſe nothing but water even at the celebration 
of the Lord's-ſupper; as they macerated theit 


[p] See the writers that give accounts of the ancient here- 
ſies, as alſo LuszB1us, id. Eccie lib. iv, cap. xxx. p 11: 
Orz1cesx. Dial. contra Marcionitas, F 3. p. 70. edit. Wet 
ſtenii. Fal. STXUNnZ11, Hit, Baratjanis, & c. BIA 
E. E, Hift, au Manich. vel. ii. p. 125. 

[7] We have yet remaining cf the writings of TATA 
an Oratien addreſſed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, the] 
may be gathered from CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Strom: 
lib. iii. p 400. Erirusx ius, Hare xlvi. cap. i. p- 391 
OR1GCENn, De oratione, Cap. xiii. p. 77. of the Oxford edi. 
tion. None, however, of the ancients have written pro- 
fefledly concernivg the dottrines of TaT1aN, 


2 bodies 
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bodies by continual faſtings, and lived a ſevere life 
4 Wot celibacy and abſtinence, ſo they were called. 


Encratites“, HydroparaſtatesF, and Apotactites . 

X. Hitherto, we have only conſidered the doc- 
„ane of the Aſiatic Gnoſtics. Thoſe of the Egyp- 
„aan branch differ from them in general in this, 
tat they blended into one maſs the oriental phi- 
loſophy and the Egyptian theology; the former of 
which the Aftatics preſerved unmixed in its ori- 
ginal ſimplicity. The Egyptian were, moreover, 
particularly diſtinguiſhed from the Aſiatic Gnoſ- 
ics, by the following difference in their religious 
ſyſtem, viz. 1. That though, beſides the exiſt- 
nce of a deity, they maintained that alſo of an 
ternal! matter, endued with life and motion, vet 
hey did not acknowledge an eternal principle of 
larkneſs, or the evil principle of the Perſians, 
They ſuppoſed that our Bleſſed Saviour was a 
ompound of two perſons, of the man Jzsvs, and 
ff CnRIST the fon of God; that the divine nature 


im, a 8 
- ntered into the man IEsus, when he was baptiſed 
by WW! Joux in the river Jordan, and departed from 


im when he was ſeized by the Jews. 3. They 


tributed to Car1sT a real, not an imaginary 
ab. ody; though it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
cy, ere much divided in their ſentiments on this 
on Nead. 4. Their diſcipline, with reſpect to life and 
deit Nranners, was much leſs ſevere than thoſe of the 


liatic ſet, and ſeems, in ſome points, to have 
deen favourable to the corruption and paſſions of 
en, 
XI. Bas1L1pes has generally obtained the firſt 
lace among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. * He ac- 
' knowledged the exiſtence of one Supreme God, 
perfect in goodneſs and wiſdom, who produced 
' from his own ſubſtance ſeven beings, or æons, 


of 2 moſt excellent nature. Two of theſe 
pro- Tons, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power 


and 403/dom ), engendered the angels of the 


* Or temperate, + Or Crinkers of water. 1 R2nonncere, 
« higheſt 
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ee higheſt order. Theſe angels formed an heaven 
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ce for their habitation, and brought forth other 
« angelic beings, of a nature ſomewhat inferig 
de to their own. Many other generations of an. MW, 
cc gels followed theſe, new heavens were ao. 
ce created, until the number of angelic order, . 
ce and of their reſpective heavens, amounted tMl.. 
« three hundred and ſixty-five, and thus equalled . 
te the days of the year. All theſe are under the . 
« empire of an omnipotent Lord, whom BAS. 
ce Des called Abraxas.“ This word (which va. 
certainly in uſe among the Egyptians before his, 
time) contains numeral letters to the amount of 
365, and thereby expreſſes the number of heavenMl., 
and angelic orders above mentioned [r]. © The 
“& 1nh4 


[ſr] We have remaining a great number of gems, and . 
ceive more from Egypt from time to time, on which, belic 
other tigures of Egyptian taſte, we find the word ABRaxii 
engraved, See, for this purpoſe, a work intitled, Macau 
Abraxat, ſeu de gemmis Baſilidianis diſguiſitio, which was pud- 
liſhed at Antwerp, with ſeveral improvements by Jo, Cari: 
tos, in 4to. in 1657, See alſo MoxTraucon, Palæegrasb. 
Græc. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 177. All theſe gems are ſuppolet 
to come from Bas1LiDts, and therefore bear his name. Moi 
of them, however, contain the marks of a ſuperſtition toc 

roſs to be attributed even to an half Chriſtian, and bear all 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is v0 
therefore, juſt to attribute them all to BASIMH ES (who, thoug! 
erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower 0 
C4risT), but ſuch of them only as carry ſome mark of tit 
Chriſtian doctrine and diſcipline.— There is no doubt, tu 
that the old Egyptian word ABRaxas was appropriated to th 
governor or lord of the heavens, and that bas1tLtives, havin 
learned it from the philoſophy of his nation, retained it in hi 
religious ſy ſtem. See BERAUSOBRRE, H,. du Manichei/me, vol. l 


p. 51. and alſo Jo, Bar. Pass KI, in his Di/ert. de genf (> 
Ba/ilidianis, which makes a part of that ſplendid work whid 

he publiſhed at Florence, 1750, De gemmis ſtelliferis, tom. 

p. 221. See allo the ſentiments of the learned | aBLONSK yp 
concerning the lignification of the word Arkaxas, As the er, f. 
are delivered in a diſſertation inſerted in the ſeventh volume M 
the Miſcell. Leies, Newa, PasstRr1vs arms, that none . 
theſe gems relate to BASIIUI0 Es, but that they concern 00 = 


magicians, 7. c. ſorcerers, fortunc-tellers, and ſuch-like 4 
| vearuicl 


Ve 
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« inhabitants of the loweſt heavens, which EN 7, 
« touched upon the borders of the eternal, ma- 5 11. 
« lignant, and ſelf- animated matter, conceived — | 
« the deſign of forming a world from that con- 
« fuſed maſs, and of creating an order of be- 
« ings to people it. This deſign was carried into 
« execution, and was approved by the S RENE 
« Gop, who, to the animal life, with which only 
« the inhabitants of this new world were at firſt 
« endowed, added a reaſonable ſoul, giving, at 
« the ſame time, to the angels, the empire over 
« them,” | 

XII. © Theſe angelic beings, advanced to the The enor- 
government of the world which they had created, Us 
« fell, by degrees, from their original purity, and e. 
© manifeſted ſoon the fatal marks of their depra- 
. vity and corruption. They not only endea— 
oc voured to efface in the minds of men the know- 
© ledge of the Supreme Being, that they might 
dab be worſhipped in his ſtead, but alſo began to 
war againſt one another, with an ambitious 
view to enlarge, every one, the bounds of his 
© reſpective dominion. The moſt arrogant and 
turbulent of all theſe angelic ſpirits, was that 
* which preſided over the Jewiſh nation. Hence 
* the Supreme God, beholding with compaſſion 
the miſerable ſtate of rational beings, who 
* eroaned under the conteſts of theſe jarring 
* powers, ſent from heaven his ſon Nus, or 
„CHRIST, the chief of the ons, that, joined in 
e ſubſtantial union with the man Jrsvs, he 
* might reſtore the knowledge of the Supreme 
God, deſtroy the empire of thoſe angelic na- 

Fg 


* 


* 
Rnturery, Here, hbwever, this learned man ſeems to go too 
ar lince he himſelf acknowledges (p. 225.) that he had ſome - 
ines found, cn theſe gems, veſtiges of the errors of Bas1! DES. 
tele famous monuments ſtand yet in need of an interpreter, 


41 ſuch a one as can join circumſpe ion to diligence and 
mudition. 
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te tures which preſided over the world, and par. 
ce ticularly that of the arrogant leader of the 
ce Jewiſh people. The god of the Jews, alarmed 
© at this, ſent forth his miniſters to ſeize the man 
c TJesvs, and put him to death. They executed 
« his commands, but their cruelty could not ex. 
« tend to Cukisr, againſt whom their effort; 
ce were vain [s]. Thoſe fouls, who obey the 
« precepts of the fon of God, fhall, after the 
diſſolution of their mortal frame, aſcend to the 
te father, while their bodies return to the corrupt 
«© maſs of matter from whence they were formed. 
« Difobedient ſpirits, on the contrary, ſhall paſ 
« ſucceſſively into other bodies.“ 

XIII. The doctrine of BasrLiÞEs, in point of 
morals, if we may credit the account of molt an- 
cient writers, was favourable to the luſts and 
paſſions of mankind, and permitted the practice 
of all ſorts of wickedneſs. But thoſe, whoſe teſti- 
monies are the moſt worthy of regard, give a quite 
different account of this teacher, and repreſent him 
as recommending the practice of virtue and pet} 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and as having condemned 
not only the actual commiſſion of iniquity, but 
even every inward propenſity of the mind to 4 
vicious conduct. It is true, there were, in his 
precepts relating to the conduct of life, ſome 
things which gave great offence to all true Chrilt- 
ians, For he affirmed it to be lawful for them t0 
conceal their religion, to deny CHRIST, when thell 


[] Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of lat. 
NAUs, accuſed BAS IU ID ES of denying the reality of CaR157) 
body, and of maintaining that Stor the Cyrenian was Ct 
cified in his ſtead, But this accuſation is entirely groundlels 
as may be ſeen by conſulting the Commentar. de rebus Chriſitate 
ante Conſtant. p. 354, Kc. &c. Where it is demonſtrated, thi 
BaSILIDES a the dieine Saviour as compounded of the 
man JEsus, ard Cusisr the Son of God. It may be indeed 
that ſome of the diſciples of Basitivss entertained the opt 
nion that is here unjultly attributed to their maſler. 


live 
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alſo to diminiſh the glory of thoſe who ſuffered 
martyrdom for the cauſe of Crr1sT, impiouſly 
maintained, that they were more heinous ſinners 
than others, and that their ſufferings were to be 
ooked upon as a puniſhment inflicted upon them 
by the divine juſtice, Though he was led into 
his enormous error, by an abſurd notion that all 
e calamities of this life were of a penal nature, 
nd that men never ſuffered but in conſequence 
ff their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles 
greatly ſuſpected, and the irregular lives of 
ome of his diſciples ſeemed to juſtify the unfa- 
ourable opinion that was entertained concerning 
eir maſter [T]. 


tis certain, that he was far ſurpaſſed in impiety 
dy Cas POCRATES, Who was alſo of Alexandria, and 


im ho carried the Gnoſtic blaſphemies to a more 
et} Neaormous degree of extravagance than they had 
ed ver been brought by any of that ſect. His phi- 
but Wolophical tenets agree, in general, with thoſe of 


be Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknowledged the 
iſtence of a SUPREME Gob, and of the ons de- 


meWived from him by ſucceſſive generations. He 
iſt-Waintained the eternity of a corrupt matter, and 
1 tote creation of the world from thence by angelic 
hel Wowers, as alſo the divine origin of fouls unhappily 


mprifoned in mortal bodies, c. But beſide 
cle, he propagated other ſentiments and maxims 
i a horrid kind. He aſſerted that Ixsus was born 
NJoskrn and Mary, according to the ordinary 
lian pourſe of nature, and was diſtinguiſhed from the 


ged.] For a farther account of BASTIUDESs, the reader may 
, opi ofult Rex. Mass U ET, Diſſert. in Jrenæum, and BEAUSOBRE, 
it, du Manichei/me, vol, 11. P · 8. 
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lives were in danger, and to partake of the feaſts CENT, 
of the Gentiles that were inſtituted in conſequence þ 
of the ſacrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured . 
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XIV. But whatever may be ſaid of BASsTLID ES, Carpocrates; 
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CEN r. reſt of mankind by nothing but his ſuperior fort. 


Pair II. 


tude and greatneſs of foul. His doctrine alſo, b 
- with reſpect to practice, was licentious in the 
higheſt degree; for he not only allowed his dif. 
ciples a full liberty to ſin, but recommended v 
them a vicious Courſe of life, as a matter both of 
obligation and neceſſity, aſſerting, that etermi 
ſalvation was only attainable by thoſe who hal 
committed all forts of crimes, and had daringh 
filled up the meaſure of 1niquity. It is almol 
incredible, that one who maintained the exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being, who acknowledged Cy 
as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain ſuch 
monſtrous opinions as theſe. One would infer 
indeed, from certain tenets of CarPock ary, 
that he adopted the common doctrine of tht 
Gnoſtics concerning CnrisT, and acknowledged 
alſo the laws which this divine Saviour impoſed 
upon his diſciples. But notwithſtanding this, it 
is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and op 
nions of this Gnoſtic are full of impiety ; ſince he 
held that luſts and paſſions, being implanted 1 
our nature by God himſelf, were confequenti 
void of guilt, and had nothing criminal in them 
that all actions were indifferent in their own na 
ture, and were rendered good or evil only . 
the opinions of men, or by the laws of the ſtate 
that it was the will of God, that all things ſhoul 
be poſſeſſed in common, the female ſex not ex 
cepted, but that human laws, by an arbitrar 


tyranny, branded thoſe as robbers and adulterers E 
who only uſed their natural rights. It is ealy d = 
perceive, that, by theſe tenets, all the principle | la 
of virtue were deſtroyed, and a door opened WF © 
the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs, and to the mol v 
profligate and enormous wickedneſs []. ba 
q 

[a] See Ir EN. Contra Here), cap. Xxx. CLEMENS ALES © 


Siromata, lib. ili. p. 511, 


XV. V4 
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at Rome, grew up to a ſtate of conſiſtence and 
vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, and ſpread itſelf 
through A/fra, Afric, and Europe, with an amazing 
rapidity. The principles of VarexTiNE were, 
generally ſpeaking, the fame with thoſe of the 
Gnoſtics, whoſe name he aſſumed, yet in many 
thinzs he entertained opinions that were particular 
o himſelf, „ He placed, for inſtance, in the 
 p/roma (fo the Gnoſtics called the habitation 
« of the deity) thirty ons, of which the one half 
© were male, and the other female. To theſe 
« he added four others, which were of neither 
' ſex, viz. Horus, who guarded the borders of 
the pleroma, CHa Is T, the Holy Ghoſt, and Jesus. 
The youngeſt of the ons, called Sophra (i. e. 
viſdom), conceived an ardent deſire of com- 
* prehending the nature of the SerEME BEING, 
' and, by the force of this propenſity, brought 
forth a daughter, named Achamoth, Achamoth, 
being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
the rude and undigeſted mals of matter, to 
' which ſhe gave a certain arrangement; and, 
* by the aſſiſtance of Jesus, produced the demi- 
* urge, the lord and creator of all things. This 
' d:*miurge ſeparated the ſubtile or animal matter 
from that of the groſſer, or more terre/rial 
kind; out of the former he created the ſuperior 
world, or the viſible heavens; and out of the 
latter he formed the inferior world, or this 
' terraqueous globe. He alſo made man, in 
' whoſe compoſition the ſubtile and alſo the 
groſſer matter were both united, and that in 
equal portions z but Achamoth, the mother of 
lemiurge, added to theſe two ſubſtances, of 
which the human race was formed, a ſpiritual 
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IV. VaLExTINE, who was likewiſe an Egyptian EN r. 
by birth, was eminently diſtinguiſhed from all his p, 
brethren by the extent of his fame, and the mul- - 
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titude of his followers. His ſect, which took rife Vlentine. 
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CENT. © and celeſtial ſubſtance.” This is the ſum of ta 
Pais 11, intricate and tedious fable, that the extravagantil © 
— brain of VALENTINE impoſed upon the world {oil © 
a ſyſtem of religious philoſophy ; and from this oil © 
appears, that, though he explained the origin ol © 
the world and of the human race in a more ſubi © 
manner than the other Gnoſtics, yet he did noi © 
differ from them in reality. His imagination wy 
more wild and inventive than that of his brethrnl © 
and this is manifeſt in the whole of his doEtring 
which is no more than Gnoſticiſm, ſet out wi 
ſome ſupernumerary fringes, as will further appe: 
from what follows. 
Hi: iele XVI. The creator of this world, according ill © 
lea, ce VALENTINE, arrived, by degrees, to that pitd 
« of arrogance, that he either imagined himſe 
©« to be God alone, or, at leaſt, was deſirous th 
* mankind ſhould conſider him as ſuch. Fe 
« this purpoſe, he ſent forth prophets to Mol 
ce Jewiſh nation to declare his claim to the hof ti 
te nour that is due to the Supreme Being, and im 
this alſo the other angels that preſide over i 
different parts of the univerſe immediately {Wl 
ce themſelves to imitate his ambition. To chalt 
„this lawleſs arrogance of demiurge, and to ill 
*© minate the minds of rational beings with t 
knowledge of the true and ſupreme Dei 
«« Cuk1sT appeared upon earth, compoſed of i «6. 
« animal and ſpiritual ſubſtance, and clotheſi tha 
« moreover, with an atrial body, This R 
«© deemer, in deſcending upon earth, pal ;. 
te through the womb of Maxr, as the pure wat D;; 
« flows through the untainted conduit, Jes: 


A XN 
as 


** one of the ſupreme æons, was ſubſtantially vn . 
« ted to him, when he was baptized by Joan Wi; 
* the waters of Jordan. The creator of Ui: 
* world, when he perceived that the foundatio 1 
* of his empire were ſhaken by this divine m # 


** caufed him to be apprehended and nailed to! 
os 3 « CIC 
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« croſs. But before CHs ſubmitted to this E N T. 
« puniſhment, not only Jzesvs the ſon of God, 2, I 2. 
« but allo the rational ſoul of CHRIST, aſcended — 
« yp on high, ſv that only the animal ſoul and 
« the etherial body ſuffered crucifixion. Thoſe 
« who, abandoning the ſervice of falſe deities and 
e the worſhip of the God of the Jews, live ac- 
te cording to the precepts of CHRIST, and ſubmit 
« the animal and ſenſual foul to the diſcipline of 
« reaſon, ſhall be truly happy : their rational and 
« alſo their ſenſual ſouls ſhall aſcend to thoſe 
« glorious ſeats of bliſs which border on the 
e p/eroma ; and when all the parts of the divine 
« nature, or all ſouls are purified thoroughly and 
« ſeparated from matter, then a raging fire, let 
e looſe from its priſon, ſhall ſpread its flames 
e throughout the univerſe, and diſſolve the frame 
« of this corporeal world.“ Such is the doctrine 
of VALENTINE and the Gnoſtics; ſuch alſo are 
the tenets of the oriental philoſophy, and they 
may be ſummed up in the following propoſitions: 
This world is a compound of good and evil, IWWhat- 
ever is good in it, comes down from the Supreme God, 


— 4 . 
— AN 


the father of lights, and to him it fhall return: and i 
thin the world fhall be entirely deſtroyed [w]. — 
XVII. * 
oh 
[w] It is proper to obſerve, for the information of thoſe ne 
who deſire a more copious account of the Valentinian hereſy, | 
that almoſt all the ancient writers have written upon this ſub- 


ject, eſpecially Ixus, Libro primo contra Hare: TexTuvi- 
LIAN, iu a particular treatiſe upon that matter; CLEMENS 
Alex, &. Among the moderns, ſee Jo. Franc. Buonn#vs, 
Difert. de herefi Valentiniana, in his introduction to his hiſtory 
of the Hebrew philoſophers, which diſſertation gave occahon 
to many diſputes concerning the origia of this hereſy, Some 
0 the moderns have endeavoured to reconcile, with reaſon, 
this obſcure and abiurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for 
this purpoſe, the following authors: SouveRaiy Fate ine 
dvoile, ch. viii. p. 68, Cane. VitT«INGa, Obſery, Sacr. 
lid. 1. cap. ii. p. 131. Br As OH, Hire du Dlanicher ime, 
P 548. Jac. BAS NAGE. Hijt. des Jui, tom. iii. p. 720. 
ei. Far bin, Eclairciſjem:ns jur FHift, E-cliyajt, dts atus 
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CENT. XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the 
pc . ſect of the Valentinians was divided into man 
- branches. One of theſe was the ſect of the Pto- 
Ste, lemaites, ſo called from their chief Prorkur, 
Valentini- Who differed in opinion from his maſter V alt. 
50H TINE, with reſpect both to the number and nature 
Tae greater. of the eng. Another of theſe was the ſect of the 
Secundians, whoſe chief SEcunDus, one of the 
principal followers of VaLEx Tixx, maintained the 

doctrine of two eternal principles, diz. light and 
darkneſs, from whence aroſe the good and the evil 

that are obtervable in the univerſe. From the 

ſame ſource aroſe the ſect of HERAcLEON, from 

vhoſe writings CLEMENS and ORIGEN have made 

many extracts; as alſo that of the Marcoſians, 

whole leaders Marc and CoLorarsvs added many 

abſurd fictions to thoſe of VALENTIS E; though it 

is certain, at the ſame time, that many errors 
ere attributed to them, which they did not 
maintain [x]. I omit the mention of ſome other 

tects, to which the Valentinian hereſy is ſaid to 

have given riſe. Whether, in reality, they al 

ſprung from this ſource, is a queſtion of a very 
doubtful kind, eſpecially if we conſider the errors 

into v Wed the ancients have fallen, in tracing 

out the origin of the various ſects that divided the 


church | y}. 


XVIII. 


fremiers Teckes, How vain all och endeavours are, might 
eahly be hewn ; nay, NIN himielf has detefmined the 
mater, by ackrowledging that his doctrine is abſolutely aud 
entirely dt gerteut from that of other Cir;ltians. 

2 ox] Manc did ng: certainly entertain all the opinions pe, 
tbat ire att, „ibuted ro him. Thoſe however, which we ate : 
certzin that he adopted, are ſufticicnt ro convince us: that he 
das Out of his ſentes. He maintai-ed, among other crude 
fancie S, that the P. euitude and Fe Deten of truth reſided 1 im the 
Creek alpbakt; and alleges that, as the reafon why J: SUS 
9 % Was called the Alpha and the Omega, nd 

Concerning theſe ſects, the reader will find ſomething; 
roller ia l.ex& vs, and the other ancient writers; and à yer 
more Carnes aud cory account in Grant's Sprciiegiun 


Pattie 
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XVIII. It is not neceſſary to take any particu- CENT. 


lar notice of the more obſcure and leſs conſider- 
able of the Gnoſtic ſects, of which the ancient 
writers ſcarcely mention any thing but the name, 
and one or two of their diſtinguiſhing tenets. 
Such were the Adamites, who are ſaid to have 
profeſſed an exact 1mitation of the primitive ſtate 
of innocence ; the Cainites, who treated as ſaints, 
with the utmoſt marks of admiration and reſpect, 
Cain, CoRan, DaTHAN, the inhabitants of So- 
por, and even the traitor Jupas. Such alſo 
were the Abelites, who entered into the bonds of 
matrimony, but neglected to fulfil its principal 
end, even the procreation of offspring ; the Seth- 
tes, who honoured SETH in a particular manner, 
and looked upon him as the ſame perſon with 
CyrIisT; the Florinians, who had FLorinus and 
BuasTus for their chiefs [z], and ſeveral others. 
It is highly probable, that the ancient doctors, 
deceived by the variety of names that diſtinguiſhed 
the heretics, may with too much precipitation 
have divided one ſect into many; nay, it may be 
further queſtioned, whether they have, at all 
times, repreſented accurately the nature and true 
meaning of ſeveral opinions concerning which 
they have written. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridicu- 
lous ſort of heretics, who had for their leader a 
man called EurHRATESs, deſerve not the loweſt 
place among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. This ſect, 
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The leſe 


” confider- 


able, 


Ophites, 


Which had its origin among the Jews, was of a 


Parr. et Hæreticer. F 2. p. 69. 82. There is an ample account 
oi the Marcofians in Ix EN vs, Contr, Her. lib. i. cap. xiv, 
Pp. 70. 

I? [z] Here Dr. Mosneim has fallen into a ſlight inaccu- 
Racy, in confounding the opinions of theſe two heretics ; ſince 
£15 Certain, that BLasTvus was for reſtoring the Jewiſh religion, 
ind celebrated the paſſover on the fourteenth day; whereas 
"LORINUS was a Valentinian, and maintained the dodrine of 
ae 7299 principles, with other Gnoſtic errors. 
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C E N x. more ancient date than the Chriſtian religion, 44 
92 u. Part of its followers embraced the goſpel, While a 
———— the other retained their primitive ſuperſtition, t 
from hence arole the diviſion of the Ophites inu t 
Chriſtian and Anti-chriſtian, The Chriſtian Ophits i b 
entertained almoſt the ſame fantaſtic opinion ;; 
that were held by the other Egyptian Gnoſtic, Ml 
concerning the ons, the eternal matter, the cru. C 
7 tion of the world in oppoſition to the will of Gol Ml 1 
4 the rulers of the ſeven planets that preſided over up 
world, the tyranny of demiarge, and alſo concen-W c: 
5 ing CarisT united to the man Jesvs, in order u b 
4 deſtroy the empire of this uſurper. But beſid iv 
I theſe, they maintained the following particuu y 
21 tenet, from whence alſo they received the name t 
| of Ophites, vi. That the ſerpent, by which re 
ce our firſt parents were deceived, was eithe n 

ce Car1sT himſelf, or Sophia, concealed under te f 
4 « form of that animal;” and in conſequence u o 
by this opinion, they are ſaid to have nouriſhed ail b 

F certain number of ſerpents, which they looked 

upon as ſacred, and ta which they offered a ſot n 

of worſhip, a ſubordinate kind of divine honour. a 

It was no difficult matter for thoſe, who made v 

diſtinction between the Supreme Being and tie 7 

creator of the world, and who looked upon eve 4 

thing as divine, which was in oppoſition to de g 

urge, to fall into theſe extravagant notions. a 

Monarchi= = XX. The ſchiſms and commotions that arolol a 

Ny in the church, from a mixture of the oriental andi e 

Egyptian philoſophy with the Chriſtian religion re 

were, in the ſecond century, increaſed by thold © 

Grecian philoſophers who embraced the dactrinq * 

of CukIsr. The Chriſtian doctrine, concerning © 

the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and the two nal © 

tures united in our Bleſſed Saviour, were, by 1 

means, reconcileable with the tenets of the lageY e. 

and doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavour. 

to explain them in ſuch a manner as to rende y 


thei 
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them comprehenſible. Praxras, a man of genius C ENT, 
and learning, began to propagate theſe explications pi n. 
at Rome, and was ſeverely perſecuted for the errors ——— 
they contained. He denied any real diſtinction 

between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and 
maintained that the Father, ſole creator of all 

things, had united to himſelf the human nature of 

CarisT. Hence his followers were called Mo- 
narchians, becauſe of their denying a plurality of 

perſons in the Deity ; and allo Patropaſſians, be- 

cauſe, according to TERTULLIANn's account, they 

believed that the FATHER was ſo intimately united 

with the man CarisT, his fon, that he ſuffered 

with him the anguiſh of an afflicted life, and the 

torments of an ignominious death. However 

ready many may have been to embrace this erro- 

neous doctrine, it does not appear, that this ſect 

formed to themſelves a ſeparate place of worſhip, 

or removed themſelves from the ordinary aſſem- 

blies of Chriſtians [a]. 

XXI. An opinion highly reſembling that now Theodotus, 

mentioned was, about the ſame time, profeſſed eon. 
at Rome by Thoporus, who, though a tanner, 
was a man of profound learning, and alſo by Ar- 
TEMAS, Or ARTEMON, from whom the ſect of the 
Artemonites derived their origin. The accounts 
given of theſe two perſons, by the ancient writers, 
are not only few in number, but are alſo extremely 
ambiguous and obſcure. Their ſentiments, how- 
ever, as far as they can be collected from the beſt 
records, amount to this; “ That, at the birth of 
* the man CHRIsT, a certain divine energy, Or 
e portion of the divine nature (and not the perſon 
te of the father, as PrAxeas imagined), united 
| itſelf to him.” 

It is impoſſible to decide with any degree of 
certainty which of the two was the moſt ancient, 
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CENT, TazopoTus, or ARTEMON ; as alſo whether they 


II. 
PAR I II. 


— 


H- ermoge · 
Bets. 


The illite- 


rate ſects. 


Meatigus. 


both taught the ſame doctrine, or differed in their 
opinions. One thing, indeed, is certain, and 
that is, that the diſciples of both applied the dic- 
tates of philoſophy, and even the ſcience of geo- 
metry, to tae explication of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of x 
pretumptuous philoſophy, induced Her moctxrs, 
a painter by profeſſion, to abandon the doctrine of 
Chriſtianity concerning the origin of the world, 
and the nature of the ſoul, and thus to raiſe new 
troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the 
fountain of all evil, he could not perſuade him- 
telf that God had created it from nothing, by 
an almighty act of his will; and therefore he main- 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, 
as alſo the ſouls of men, and other ſpirits, were 
formed by the Deity from an uncreated and eter- 
nal maſs of corrupt Matter. In this doctrine there 
were many intricate things, and it manifeſtly jar- 
red with the opinions commonly received among 
Chriſtians relative to that difficult and almoſt un- 
ſearchable ſubject. How Her mocexes explained 
thoſe doctrines of Chriſtianity, which oppoſed his 
ſyſtem, neither TERTULLIAN, who refuted it, nor 
any of the ancient writers, inform us [5]. 
XXIII. Theſe ſets, which we have now been 
paſſing in review, may be juſtly regarded as the 
offspring of philoſophy. Bur they were ſucceeded 
by one in which ignorance reigned, and which 
was the mortal enemy of philoſophy and letters, 
It was formed by MonTarus, an obſcure man, 
without any n or ſtrength of judgment, 


here is yet extant a book written by TerTULL!AaN 
againſt Her moGenes, in which the opinions of the latter, 
concerning matter, and the origin of the world, are warmly 
oppoſed. We have loſt another werk of the ſame author, in 


which he refuted the notien of Hermocenes concerning 76 


Scul, 
and 
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and who lived in a Phrygian village called Pe- E N r. 
puza, This weak man was fooliſh and extrava- N 
gant enough to take it into his head, that he was . = 
the paraclete, or comforter [c], which the divine 
Saviour, at his departure from the earth, promi- 
ſed to ſend to his diſciples to lead them to all 
truth, He made no attempts upon the peculiar 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, but only declared, that 
he was ſent, with a divine commiſſion, to give to 


the moral precepts delivered by CHRIST and his 


* 
e ſc] Thoſe are undoubtedly miſtaken, who have aſſerted that jp 
= MoxTaxus gave himſelf out for the Holy Gho/?, However Þ 
y weak he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool A 
enough to puſh his pretenſions ſo far. Neither have they, who 4 
r inform us that MoxTanvus pretended to have received from a 
Sy above the ſame /þirit, or paraclete, which formerly animated l 
e the apoſtles, interpreted with accuracy the meaning of this tl 
5 heretic, It is, therefore, neceſiary to obſerve here, that * 
MoxTaxnus made a diſtinction between the paraclete, pro- { 
8 miſed by Car to his apoſtles, and the Holy Spirit, that was 4 
fe ſhed upon them on the day of pentecoſt, and underſtood, by pw 
E tie former, a divine teacher pointed out by Cugisr under ” 
\ the name of paraclete, or comforter, who was to perfect the | 
; 1 goſpel by the addition of ſome doctrines omitted by our Sa- | 
n riour, and to caſt a full light upon others which were expreſſed LY. 
1s in an obſcure and imperfect manner, though for wiſe reaſons | 
* which ſobſiſted during the miniſtry of CHRIS TH; and, indeed, * 
MoxTanus was not the only perſon that made this diſtinction. * 
ö Other Chriſtian doctors were of opinion, that the paraclete, 1 
cn promiſed by JEsus to his diſciples, was a divine ambaſſador, - 
ne entirely diſtinct from the Holy Ghoſt, which was ſhed up- | 
a on the apoſtles. In the third century, Maxes interpreted the 1 


cu promiſe of Cux list in this manner. He pretended moreover, 
that he himſelf was the paraclete; and that, in his perſon, the 
„ prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that Manower 
entertained the ſame notion, and applied to himſelf the pre- 
action of Cyr1sT, concerning the coming of the paraclete. It 
was, therefore, this divine meſſenger that MoxTaxus' pre- 
terded to be, and not the Holy Ghoſt. This will appear, 
with the utmoſt evidence, to thoſe who read with attention 
e account given of this matter by TERTULL1AN, who was 
the moſt » famous of all the diſciples of MoxTanus, and 


— moſt perfectly acquainted with every point of his doc- 
nine, 6 | 
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CEN r. apoſtles the finiſhing touch that was to bring them 
Pars . to perfection. He was of opinion, that CREA 
and his apoſtles made, in their 1 many 
allowances to the infirmities thoſe among 
whom they lived, and that this condeſcending 
indulgence rendered their ſyſtem of moral lay 
imperfect and 3 He therefore added 
to the laws of the goſpel many auſtere deciſions; 
inculcated the neceſſity of multiplying faſts; pro- 
hibited ſecond marriages as unlawful; maintained 
that the church ſhould refuſe abſolution to thoſe 
who had fallen into the commiſſion of enormous 
ſins; and condemned all care of the body, eſpe- 
cially all nicety in dreſs, and all female orns. 
ments. The exceſſive auſterity of this ignorant 
fanatic did not ſtop here; he ſhewed the ſame 
averſion to the nobleſt employments of the mind, 
that he did to the innocent enjoyments of life; 
and gave it as his opinion, that philoſophy, arts, 
and whatever ſavoured of polite literature ſhould 
be mercileſsly baniſhed from the Chriſtian church, 
He looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of 1 
moſt heinous tranſgreſſion, who ſaved their lives, 
by flight, from the perſecuting ſword, or who 
ranſomed them, by money, from the hands of 
their cruel and mercenary judges, I might men- 
tion many other precepts of the ſame teacher, 

equal to theſe 1n ſeverity and rigour, 
The ſucces XXIV. It was impoſſible to ſuffer, within the 
19 bounds of the church, an enthuſiaſt, who gaveWi 
4oQrine, himſelf out for a teacher, whoſe precepts were 
ſuperior in ſanctity to thoſe of CHRIST himſell, 
and who impoſed his auſtere diſcipline upon 
Chriſtians, as enjoined, by a divine authority, 
and dictated by the oracle of celeſtial wiſdom, 
which ſpoke to the world through him. Beſides 
his diſmal predictions concerning the diſaſter 
that were to happen in the empire, and the ap- 
proaching 
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to the governing powers, and alſo to excite their 
reſentment againit the church, which nouriſhed 
ſuch an inauſpicious prophet in its boſom. Mon- 
ravus, therefore, firſt by a decree of certain 
aſemblies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice 
f the whole church, was ſolemnly ſeparated 
from the body of the faithful. It is, however, 
certain, that the very ſeverity of his doctrines 
gained him the eſteem and confidence of many, 
ho were far from being of the loweſt order. 
he moſt eminent among theſe were, PrIscILLA 
nd MAxIMILLA, ladies more remarkable for 
teir opulence than for their virtue, and who fell 
mth a high degree of warmth and zeal into the 
ions of their fanatical chief, propheſied like 
im, and imitated the pretended paraclete in all 
he variety of his extravagance and folly. Hence 
t became an eaſy matter for MoxTanus to erect 
new church, which was alſo, in effect, firſt 
tabliſhed at Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, and 
Iterwards ſpread abroad through Aa, Africa, 
nd a part of Europe. The moſt eminent and 
arned of all the followers of this rigid enthu- 
aſt was TERTULLIAN, a man of great learning 
nd genius, but of an auſtere and melancholy 
atural temper. This great man, by adopting 
e ſentiments of MonTanus, and maintaining, 
is cauſe with fortitude, and even vehemence, 
a multitude of books written upon that oc- 
on, has ſhown to the world a mortifying 


„ AN ne 


poniWectacle of the deviations of which human na- 
1ty,Þre is capable, even in thoſe in whom it 
omWrms to have approached the neareſt to per- 
des, Mction [4]. 
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C E N r. and modern (eſpecially TzzxTuLLIan) who have profeſſedly 
I. written concerning the ſes of the early ages. The learned 
PART II. Mr. Taror nils WERNnSDORE publiſhed at Dantzich, in the 
— yer; : moſt ingenious expoſition of whatever regard, 
the ſet of the Montaniſts, under the following title, 
Commentatio de Montaniflis Sæculi ſecundi, wulgo crediti 

Heæreticis. 
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THIRD CENTURY. 
PART L 


The External HisTory of the Cnvurcn. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Which contains the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


. HAT the Chriſtians ſuffered, in this c ENT. 
century, calamities and injuries of the „ 1 1. 
moſt dreadful kind, is a matter that ——— 
admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, any 

period in which they were not expoſed to perpe- 

tual dangers. For not to mention the fury of 

the people, ſet in motion, ſo often, by the craft 

and zeal of their licentious prieſts, the evil came 

from a higher ſource; the prætors and magi- 

trates, notwithſtanding the ancient laws of the 

emperors in favour of the Chriſtians, had it in 

tier power to purſue them with all ſorts of vexa- 

tons, as often as avarice, cruelty, or ſuperſtition 

rouſed up the infernal ſpirit of perſecution in 

tieir breaſts. At the ſame time it is certain, that The-righte 
lie rights and privileges of the Chriſtians were nder ofthe 
multiplied, in this century, much more than Chriſtians 
many are apt to imagine. In the army, at court, 1 
and, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there 

Was a conſiderable number of Chriſtians, who 
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lived entirely unmoleſted ; and what is ſtill more, 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was no obſtacle to 
public preferment under moſt of the emperors 
that reigned in this century. It is alſo certain, 
that the Chriſtians had, in many places, houſe, 
where they aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine 
worihip, and that with the knowledge and con- 
nivance of the emperors and magiſtrates. And 
though it be more than probable, that this liber 
was, upon many occaſions, and even for the mof 
part, purchaſed at a high rate; yet it is manifeſt, 
that ſome of the emperors were very favourably 
inclined towards the Chriſtians, and were far 
from having an averſion to their religion. 

IT. Caracalla, the fon of Stvtrus, wi 
proclaimed emperor in the year 211, and, during 
the fix years of his government, he neither op- 
preſſed the Chriſtians himſelf, nor permitted any 
others to treat them with cruelty or injuſtice, 
HEL10GABALUS alſo, though in other reſpects the 
moſt infamous of all princes Lo} and, perhaps, 
the moſt odious of all mortals, ſhewed no marks 
of bitterneſs or averſion to the diſciples of Is. 
His ſucceſſor, ALEXANDER SEVERUS, Who was 4 
prince diſtinguiſhed by a noble aſſemblage of the 
moſt excellent and illuſtrious virtues, did not, 
indeed, abrogate the laws that had been enacted 
againſt the Chriſtians; and this is the reaſon why 
we have ſome examples of martyrdom under his 
adminiſtration. It is nevertheleſs certain, that he 
ſhewed them, in many ways, and upon every 
occaſion that was offered him, the moſt un- 
doubted marks of benignity and favour ; na) 
he is ſaid to have gone ſo far as to pay a certain 
ſort of worſhip to the divine author of our reli 


gion [5]. This his favourable inclination te- 
| wards 


fa] Laursibtes Vita Elagabali, c. iii. p. 796+ ide 
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ſvria MaMMea, for whom he had a high de- 
eree of love and veneration. JuL1a had very 
fvourable ſentiments of the Chriſtian religion; 
1nd, being once at Antioch, ſent for the famous 
0z168N from Alexandria, in order to enjoy the 
pleaſure and advantage of his converſation and 
aſtructions. Thoſe who aſſert that JuL1a, and 
her fon ALEXANDER, embraced the Chriſtian re- 
gion, are, by no means, furniſhed with unex- 
eptionable teſtimonies to confirm this fact; 
wugh we may affirm, with confidence, that this 
ruous prince looked upon Chriſtianity as me- 
ting, beyond all other religions, toleration and 
wour from the ſtate, and conſidered its author 
s worthy of a place among thoſe who have been 
lſtinguiſhed by their ſublime virtues, and ho- 
dured with a commiſſion from above [| c]. 

III. Under GogDian the Chriſtians lived in 
anquillity, His ſucceſſors the Prir1es, father 
nd ſon, proved ſo favourable and even friendly 
þ them, that theſe two emperors paſſed, in the 
pinion of many, for Chriſtians; and, indeed, 
de arguments alleged to prove that they em- 
need, though in a ſecret and clandeſtine man- 
er, the religion of Jesvus, ſeem to have a high 
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0 Force of weight, and render this fact extremely 
t he cobable. But as theſe arguments are oppoſed 
i ery others equally ſpecious, that famous queſtion, 


lating to the religion of PaiLie the Arabian, 


un- 

a 7 ; a , 25 
n he or. Hex N. Zrigi chi, Diff. de Chriſto ab Aiexandro in 
het aro cultn, qua extat in Mrycellan, Lip. nov. tom. iii. 
rel oy +: 


| 1 * . * * . 
e Vide FRIb. SranHEMIT, Dif. de Lucii, Britenum Re- 


0˙ 
ards „Jaliæ Mamma, et Philipporum conver/ionibus, tom. ii. 


b. p. 400, Item, Paui. JaBLoNSKl, Dif/ ae Alexandro 
9 /acris Chriflianis per Gnaſticos initiato, in Miſceilan. Lip. 
viel en iv. p. 36. 
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CENT. and his ſon, muſt be left undecided [4]. Nei. 


Paar I. 
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ther ſide offers reaſons ſo victorious and unar. 
ſwerable, as to produce a full and complet 
conviction; and this is therefore one of tho 
many caſes, where a ſuſpenſion of judgment is 
both allowable and wiſe. With reſpect to Gat 
LIENUS, and ſome other emperors of this centuy, 
if they did not profeſſedly favour the progrel 
of Chriſtianity, yet neither did they oppref it 
followers, nor retard its advancement. 

IV. This clemency and benevolence, which 
the followers of Jesus experienced from gre: 
men, and, eſpecially, from thoſe of imperi; 
dignity, muſt be placed, without doubt, amonp 
thoſe human means that contributed to multiph 
the number of Chriſtians, and to enlarge the 
bounds of the church. Other cauſes, however 
both divine and human, muſt be added here, tt 
render a complete and ſatisfactory account 0 
this matter. Among the cauſes which belong tt 
the firſt of theſe claſſes, we do not only reckot 
the intrinſic force of celeſtial truth, and the pier 
and fortitude of thoſe who declared it to tl 
world, but alſo that eſpecial and interpoſing prov 
dence, which, by dreams and viſions, preſente 
to the minds of many, who were either inatten 


ty [4] The authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory have det 
mined the queſtion which Da. Mosusiu leaves here unde 
cided ; and they think it may be affirmed, that Patt? e 
his fon embraced the gofpel, ſince that opinion is built p( 
ſuch reſpectable authority as that of Jexom, Curys05T0 
DiorysIvs of Alexandria, Zonartas, Nickruous, Ci 
DR'NUS, RyFFINUS, SYNCELLUS, ORosius, JuRNaNDi 
AMmmMianus MaRcEllinus, the learned cardinal Bex 
Vincenrivs LiRinensts, Hvrius, and others. D 
Mosnerw refers his readers, for an account of this matte 
to the following writers: SeanHzEiM. De Chriftiani/mo Il 
lipp. tom. ii. opp. p. 400. EnrrETLENS Hifforigues fi 
Chriſtianiſme de Empereur Philippe, par P. De L. F, Mal 
MACHIi1 Origines et Antiqu. Chriſhane, tom. il. p. *) 
Confer Faukic. De luce E. &c. p. 252. 
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enemies, touched their hearts with a conviction þ 
of the truth, and a ſenſe of its importance, and 
engaged them, without delay, to profeſs them- 
ſelyes the diſciples of CHRIS {[e]. To this may 
ilſo be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and other 
miracles, which many Chriſtians were yet enabled 
to perform by invoking the name of the divine 
Syiour {f]J. The number of miracles was, 
however, much leſs in this than in the preceding 
century ; nor muſt this alteration be attributed 
ly to the divine wiſdom, which rendered mi- 
nculous interpoſitions leſs frequent in proportion 
they became leſs neceſſary, but alſo to his 
uſtice, which was provoked to diminiſh the fre- 
quency of gifts, which ſome did not ſeruple to 
pervert to mercenary purpoſes [g]. 

V. If we turn our view to the human means 
hat contributed, at this time, to multiply the 
umbers of Chriſtians, and to extend the limits 
the church, we ſhall find a great variety of 
uſes uniting their influence, and contributing 
vintly to this happy purpoſe. Among theſe 
uſt be reckoned the tranſlations of the ſacred 
tings into various languages, the zeal and la- 
ours of ORIGEN in ſpreading abroad copies of 
iem every where, and the different works that 
tre publiſhed, by learned and pious men, in 
tence of the goſpel. We may add allo to this, 
lat the acts of beneficence and liberality, per- 


5 rmed by the Chriſtians, even towards thoſe 
85 N 

E 
* e] See, for an account of this matter, the following 
„ hors; OR1GEN, lib. i. ady. Celſum, p. 35. H:mil. in 
matte vii. p. 216. tom. ii. opp, edit. Baſil ; as alſo TerTuL- 
„ wn De anima, cap. xiv, p. 348, edit. Rigaltii, and Eu- 
s. Hiſtor. Ecele. lib. vi. cap. v. p. 208. 
Mat Joer, contr. Celſum, lib. i, p. 5. 7. EvsEB. Hip. 
b. 25 e. lb. v. cap. vii. CYPRIANUs, Ep. i. ad Donat. p. 3. 


Uthe notes of Bal us tus upon that paſſage, p. 376. 
J SPENCER, not. in Origen. contra Celſum, p. 6, 7. 
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C E N T. whole religious principles they abhorred, had a f. 


III. 
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Several 
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great influence in attracting the eſteem and re. Ne 
moving the prejudices of many, who were thus WM th 
prepared for examining, with candor, the Chriſt. Wl 
jan doctrine, and, conſequently, for receiving de 
its divine light. The worſhippers of the Pagan or 
deities muſt have been deſtitute of every generous ll or 
affection, of every humane feeling, if the view of Ml {v 


that boundleſs charity, which the Chriſtians exer- WM ba 
ciſed towards the poor, the love they expreiledM in 
even to their enemies, the tender care they tookl be 
of the ſick and infirm, the humanity they diſco- 
vered in the redemption of captives, and the by 
other illuſtrious virtues, which rendered them io xc 
worthy of univerſal eſteem, had not touched thei bu 
hearts, diſpelled their prepoſſeſſions, and ren-W id 
dered them more favourable to the diſciples De 
Jesus. If, among the cauſes of the propagation T; 
of Chriſtianity, there is any place due to piu Sr 
frauds, it is certain, that they merit a very {mal int 
part of the honour of having contributed to th of 
glorious purpoſe; ſince they were practiſed fe. 
few, and that very ſeldom. Was 
VI. That the limits of the church were eri mn 
tended in this century, is a matter beyond ra 
controverſy, It is not, however, equally certain of | 
in what manner, by what perſons, or in wah We 
parts of the world, this was effected. Or 1c" fve 
invited from Alexandria by an Arabian princq Tre 
converted, by his aſſiduous labours, a certall iv 
tribe of wandering Arabs to the Chriſter 
faith [5]. The Goths, a fierce and warlik 

people, who inhabited the countries of A al A 
Thrace, and who, accuſtomed to rapine, ves 7 
the neighbouring provinces by perpetual incu ©, 
ſions, received the knowledge of the goſpel f bok 
the means of certain Chriſtian doctors ſent thithX 10 
[5] Eusspive, Hf, Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xix. P. 221. "wa 
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teachers, and the miraculous powers with which 
they were endowed, attracted the eſteem even of 
people educated to nothing but plunder and 
levaitation, and abſolutely uncivilized by letters 
or ſcience; and their authority and influence 
grew ſo great, and produced, in proceſs of time, 
ſuch remarkable effects, that a great part of this 
barbarous people became the diſciples of CarisT, 
ind put of, in a manner, that ferocity that was 
become ſo natural to them [i]. 

VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in Gaul 
by the Aftatic doctors in the preceding century, 
were few in number, and of very little extent; 
but both their number and their extent were con- 
iderably encreaſed from the time of the emperor 
Dzcrvs. Under his reign Dronys1vs, GaTlan, 
TRoprHyMus, Paul, SaTURNINUs, MakTIAI, 
ST2zEMONIUS, men of exemplary piety, paſled 
into this province, and, amidſt dangers and trials 
of various kinds, erected churches at Paris, 
ſeurs, Arles, and ſeveral other places. This 
was followed by a rapid progreſs of the goſpel 
among the Gauls, as the diſciples of theſe pious 
teachers ſpread, in a ſhort time, the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity through the whole country [&]. 
We muſt alſo place in this century the origin of 
kveral German churches, ſuch as thoſe of Clog, 
Treves, Metz, and others, of which Evcna- 
avs, VALERIUs, Marks Nus, and CLEMENS 
nere the principal founders IJ. The hiſtorians 


[i] Sozournus, Hi?, Eccleſ lib. ii. cap. vi. Perus 
Dixconvs, Hiſt, Miſcell, lib. ii. cap. xive Puilcsrokgivs, 
% Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 470. 

% dee the hiſtory of the Francks by GREGORY Df Tov ne, 

k i. ch. xxviii. p. 23. Tutto x. RVUIN AXT, Ada 
Martyr fencera, p- 109, | 

I See Aug. CALMET, Hift, de Lorraine, tom. i diſſert. i. 
p. 7. Jo. Nicol. ab Hox Tdi. H ori Treviremie, tam i. 
voi D de ra fundati Epiſcopatus Trevirenſis, 
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CEN r. of Scotland inform us, that the light of Chriſtia. 


paar I, 


The perſe- 
eution under 


nity aroſe upon that country during this century; 
but, though there be nothing improbable in this 
aſſertion, yet it is not built upon 1nconteſtable 
authority [m], 


— —— 1 


— w_ - „ 9 —_— WW — — * —— . 


HAP. U. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 
the church in this century, 


I. IN the beginning of this century, the Chriſt 

ian church ſuffered calamities of various 
kinds throughout the provinces of the Roman 
empire. Thele ſufferings increaſed in a terrible 
manner, in conſequence of a law made, in the 
year 203, by the emperor Severus (who, in 
other reſpects, was certainly no enemy to the 
Chriſtians), by which every ſubject of the empire 
was prohibited to change the religion of his an- 
ceſtors for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh [x]. 
This law was, in its effects, moſt prejudicial to 
the Chriſtians; for, though it did not formally 
condemn them, and ſeemed only adapted to put 
a ſtop to the further progreſs of the goſpel, yet it 
induced rapacious and unjuſt magiſtrates to per- 
ſecute even unto death the poorer fort among the 
Chriſtians, that thus the richer might be led, 
through fear of like treatment, to purchaſe their 
tranquillity and ſafety at an expenſive rate. 
Hence many of the diſciples of CHRIST, both in 
Ezypt, and alſo in ſeveral parts of Afia and Africa, 


[m] See UsHeR et STI LINGFLEET, Autiguit. et Origin: 
Fechefiar. Brit. See alſo GRA Mackenzie, De Regalt 
Scotorum pr gſapia, cap. viii. p. 110. 

Ia] FuseBtus, Eccleſ. Hiſtor. lib. vi. cap, i. SPARTIA” 
nus in Severe, cap. xvi, xvii. p. 617, 

were 
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were put to death in conſequence of this law. 
Among theſe Leonibas the father of Oricen, 
PexpETUA and FELicitas (thoſe two famous 
African ladies, whoſe as [o] are come down to 
our times), PoTAuIENA MARCELLA, and other 
martyrs of both ſexes, acquired an illuſtrious 
name by the magnanimity and tranquillity with 
which they endured the moſt cruel ſufferings. 
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1 


I. From the death of Severus to the reign of That under 


MaxiMiwn, the condition of the Chriſtians was, 
in ſome places, proſperous, and, in all, ſup- 
portable. But with Max1min the face of affairs 
changed. This unworthy emperor, having ani- 
mated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate ALexan- 
pxR SeVERUS, dreaded the reſentment of the 
Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 
youred and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner ; 
and, for this reaſon, he ordered the biſhops, 
whom he knew that ALEXANDER had always 
treated as his intimate friends, to be ſeized and 
put to death [y]. During his reign, the Chriſt- 
ans ſuffered in the moſt barbarous manner; for, 
though the edict of this tyrant extended only to 
the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church, 
yet its ſhocking effects reached much further; as 
it animated the heathen prieſts, the magiſtrates, 
and the multitude againſt Chriſtians of every rank 
and order [2]. 

III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, in 
which the Chriſtians enjoyed an happy tranquil- 
ity for many years. The acceſſion of Decivs 
Tzajan to the imperial throne, in the year 
249, raiſed a new tempeſt, in which the fury 
of perſecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the 


e Theor. RuixarT, Ada Martyr. p. go. 

Y EuskB. Hi,. Eeclef. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Oko- 
Ts. Hit. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. Fo. 

] ON. tom. xxviii. in Matth. opp, tom. i. p. 137. 


der alſo FiemILIANUS in CXTRIANI Epiſtelis, p. 140. 
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from an ill- grounded fear of the Chriſtians, or 
from a violent zeal for the ſuperſtition of hi 
anceſtors, publiſhed moſt terrible and crug 
edicts, by which the prætors were ordered, upon 
pain of death, either to extirpate the whole body 
of Chriſtians without exception, or to force them, 
by torments of various kinds, to return to the 
Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all the provinces of 
the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during 
the ſpace of two years, put to death by the moſt 
horrid puniſhments [y], which an ingenious bar. 
barity could invent. The moſt unhappy cir: 
cumſtance of all theſe cruelties was, their fatal 
influence upon the faith and conſtancy of many 
of the ſufferers; for as this perſecution was much 
more terrible than all thoſe that preceded it, fo 
great number of Chriſtians, difmayed, not at the 
approach of death, but at the aſpect of thoſe 
dreadful and lingering torments, which a bar- 
barous magiſtracy had prepared to combat their 
conſtancy, fell from the profeſſion of their faith, 


and ſecured themſelves from puniſhment, either 


by offering ſacrifices, or by burning incenſe before 
the images of the gods, or by purchaſing certij- 
cales from the Pagan prieſts. Hence aroſe the 
opprobrious names of SackiricaTil, given to 
thoſe who ſacrificed; TavriricaTi, to thoſe who 
burned incenſe, and LiBELLATI1C1, to thoſe who 
preauced certificates [s]. 1 


[ſr] EuseBius, Hiſt. Eceleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p-. 234 
cap. xli. p. 238. GRrEGoRIvs Nrss. in vita Thaumaturg! 
tom. iii. Opp. p. 568. CyPBrlanUus, De Lapſis, p. 182. 

i 1 hele certificates were not all equally criminal, vet 
ſuppoſ.d all a degree of apoſtacy equally enormous. It 
therefore neceſſary to advertiſe the reader of the following 


diſtinctions omitted by Dr. MosnEiu: Theſe certificates welg 
ſometimes no more than a permiſſion to abſtain from fac. 
ficing, obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were 008 
locked upon as an act of a;oliacy, unlels the Chriſtians, ub 
de man ded 
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Iv. This defection of ſuch a prodigious num- 
ber of Chriſtians under Dectvs was the occafion 
of great commotions in the church, and produced 
debates of a very difficult and delicate nature. 
For the lapſed, or thoſe that had fallen from their 
Chriſtian profeſſion, were deſirous to be reſtored 
to church-communion, without ſubmitting to that 
painful courſe of penitential diſcipline, which the 
eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſably required. The 
biſhops were divided upon this matter: ſome 
were for ſhewing the deſired indulgence, while 
others oppoſed it with all their might ſz]. In 
Egypt and Africa, many, in order to obtain more 
ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtacy, intereſted 
the martyrs in their behalf, and received from 
them letters of reconciliation and peace *, 1.e. a 
formal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared, 
in their laſt moments, that they looked upon 
them as worthy of their communion, and defired 
of conſequence that they ſhould be reſtored to 
their place among the brethren. Some biſhops 
and preſbyters re-admitted into the church with 
too much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, 
who produced ſuch teſtimonies as theſe. But 
Crpxtan, biſhop of Carthage, a man of ſevere 
wiidom, and great dignity of character, acted in 
quite another way. Though he had no intention 


cemanded them, had declared to the judges, that they had 
conformed themſelves to the emperor's edicts. Bat, at other 
times, they contained a profeſſion of paganiſm, and were 
either offered. voluntarily by the apollate, or were ſubſcribed 
by him, when they were preſented to him by the perſecuting 
magiſtrate. Many uſed certificates, as letters of ſecurity, ob- 
tained fiom the prieſts at a high rate, and which diſpenſed 
them from either profeſſing or denying their ſentiments. See 
vPANHEIM, Hiſtoria Chriſtiana, p. 732, 733. See alſo 
ws MasAxus ia wita Cyprianti, operibus ejus premiſta, 
„ p. 54. | 
BU Link, Hift. Eecleſ. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cvrx. 
Hife, in many places. 
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to derogate from the authority of the venerable 
martyrs, yet he oppoſed with vigour this unrea— 
ſonable lenity, and ſet limits to the efficacy of 
theſe letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence 
aroſe a keen diſpute between him and the mar. 
tyrs, confeſſors, preſbyters, and lapſed, ſeconded 
by the people; and yet, notwithſtanding this for- 
midable multitude of adverſaries, the venerable 
biſhop came off victorious [u]. 

V. GaLLus, the ſucceſſor of Decivs, and 
VoLvsSI1anvs, ſon of the former, re- animated the 
flame of perſecution, which was beginning to 
burn with leſs fury [w]. And, beſides the ſuf- 
ferings which the Chriſtians had to undergo in 
conſequence of their cruel edicts, they were alſo 
involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a ter- 
rible peſtilence, which ſpread deſolation through 
many provinces of the empire [x]. This peſti— 
lence alſo was an occaſion which the Pagan prieſts 
uſed with dexterity to renew the rage of perſe- 
cution againſt them, by perſuading the people 
that it was on account of the lenity uſed toward 
the Chriſtians, that the gods ſent down their 
judgments upon the nations. In the year 254, 
VALERJAN being declared emperor, made the 
fury of perſecution ceaſe, and reſtored the church 


to a ſtate of tranquillity. 


VI. The clemency and benevolence which 
VaLERIAN ſhewed to the Chriſtians, continued 
until the fifth year of his reign. Then the ſcene 


[uv] The whole hiſtory of this controverſy may be gathered 


from the epiſtles of CYPNIAN. See alſo GaBR. ALBASPI- 
Aus, Obſervat. Eceleſ. lib. i. obſerv. xx. p. 94. NALLEv5, 


De panis et Jatisfactionibus humanis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. | 


705. | 
L] Evsts. Hift. Eccle/, lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. Cr- 
puI Ad. £pift, lvii, lviii. 

(x] Vid. Cyyztaxt Lib, ad Demetrianum. 
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began to change, and the change indeed was ſud- CEN T. 


den. Macktanus, a ſuperſtitious and cruel 
bigot to paganiſm, had gained an entire aſcend- 
ant over VALERIAN, and was his chief counſellor 
in every thing that related to the adminiſtration 
of the government. By the perſuaſion of this 
imperious miniſter, the Chriſtians were prohibited 
to aſſemble themſelves together, and their biſhops 
and doctors were ſent into bamiſhment. This 
edit was publiſhed in the year 257, and was fol- 
lowed, the year after, by one ſtill more ſevere: 
in conſequence of which a conſiderable number 
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of Chriſtians, in all the different provinces of the 


empire, were put to death, and that by ſuch 
cruel methods of execution, as were much more 
terrible than death itſelf. Of thoſe that ſuffered 
in this perſecution, the moſt eminent were Cy- 
Palan, biſhop of Carthage; SixTvus, biſhop of 
Rome; and LaurenTrvs, a Roman deacon, who 
was barbarouſly conſumed by a ſlow and linger- 
ing fire. An unexpected event ſuſpended, for a 
while, the ſufferings of the Chriſtians. VaLE- 
RAN was made priſoner in the war againſt the 
Perſians; and his ſon GaLLiewnvs, in the year 
260, reſtored peace to the church [Y]. 

VIE. The condition of the Chriſtians was ra- 
ther ſupportable than happy, under the reign of 
GalLLIENUs, which laſted eight years; as alſo 
under the ſhort adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor 
CLauptus, Nor did they ſuffer much during 
the firſt four years of the reign of AuRELIAN, who 
vas raiſed to the empire in the year 270. But 
the fifth year of this emperor's adminiſtration 
would have proved fatal to them, had not his 


D] Evses. Hiſt. Zecleſ. lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 255. Ada 
Jpriani, as they are to be found in the Ada Martyrum 
VINARTI, p. 216, CYPRIANI EY. Ixxvii. p. 158. edit. 


baluz, Ixxxii, p. 1685. 
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violent death prevented the execution of his eruel 
purpoſes, For while, ſet on by the unjuſt ſug. 
geſtions of his own ſuperſtition, or by the bar. 
barous counſels of a bigotted prieſthood, he was 
preparing a formidable attack upon the Chriſt. 
ians, he was obliged to march into Gaul, where 
he was murdered, in the year 275, before his 
edicts were publiſhed throughout the empire [2], 
Few therefore ſuffered martyrdom under his 
reign; and, indeed, during the remainder of this 
century, the Chriſtians enjoyed a conſiderable 
meaſure of eaſe and tranquillity, They were, at 
leaſt, free from any violent attacks of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice, except in a ſmall number of caſes, 
where the avarice and ſuperſtition of the Roman 
magiſtrates interrupted their tranquillity [a]. 
VII. While the Roman emperors and pro- 
conſuls employed againſt the Chriſtians the terror 
of unrighteous edicts, and the edge of the de- 
ſtroying ſword, the Platonic philoſophers, who 
have been deſcribed above, exhauſted againſt 
Chriſtianity all the force of their learning and 
eloquence, and all the reſources of their art and 
dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, ſubtile 
writings, and ingenious ſtratagems. Theſe art- 
ful adverſaries were ſo much the more dangerous 
and formidable, as they had adopted ſeveral of 
the doctrines and inſtitutions of the goſpel, and 
with a ſpecious air of moderation and impart!- 
ality, were attempting, after the example of their 
maſter Ammonivs, to reconcile paganiſm with 
Chriſtianity, and to form a ſort of coalition of 


ſz] Evsrmivs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxx. Lac- 
TANTIUS, De mortibus Perſequutor. Cap. vi. 

[2] Among theſe vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of 
Garkelus Maximias, who, towards the concluſion of this 
century, perſecuted the miniſters of his court, and the ſoldiers 
of his army, who had profeſied Chriſtianity, See Euszeles, 


Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 292. iv. p. 295. 317- K 
| tne 
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the ancient and the new religion. Theſe philoſo- E N r. 
phers had at their head, in this century, PoR- p 1. 
myRY, a Syrian, or, as ſome allege, a Tyrian, by — a. 
birth, who wrote againſt the Chriſtians a long 
and laborious work, which was deſtroyed after- 
wards by an imperial edict [4]. He was, un- 
doubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, 
ind erudition, as thoſe of his works that yet re- 
main ſufficiently teſtify. But thoſe very works, 
ind the hiſtory of his life, ſhew us, at the fame 
tine, that he was a much more virulent, than a 
formidable enemy to the Chriſtians. For by them 
t appears, that he was much more attentive to the 
ſuggeſtions of a ſuperſtitious ſpirit, and the viſions 
of a lively fancy, than to the ſober dictates of 
noht reaſon and a ſound judgment. And it may 
he more eſpecially obſerved of the fragments that 
jet remain of his work againſt the Chriſtians, that 
ey are equally deſtitute of judgment and equity, 


ö nd are utterly unworthy of a wiſe and a good 7 
f man le]. : 7 4 
4 IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious r | 

d agems by which this ſect endeavoured to ob- between the 1 
| philoſophers | 
le (b] See HoLsTENIUS, De vita Porphyr. cap. xi. Fax ic. and Chrift, | | 
ly ix Evang. p. 154. BUDDEUsS, Lagege in T heologian:, tom. ii. il 
us og. | F 
of W © [c] This work of Poxraysy againſt the Chriſtians was a 
od r by an edict of CoxsTrANTINE the GREAT, It was di- 

„ed into fifteen books, as we find in EvsrBivs, and con— 1 
Cl- {iced the blackeſt calumnies againſt the Chriſtians. The fr 3 


wok treated of the contradictions which he pretended to have 
ond in the ſacred writings.— The greateſt part of the Te 
employed in fixing the time when the prophecies of Da xi. 
ere written, For PorPuYRY himſelf found theſe prophecies 
clearly and evidently fulklled, that, to avoid the force of 
de argument, deducible from rhence, in favour of Chriſtianity, 
was forced to have recourſe to chis abſurd ſuppaſition, that 


* Aa 
——_——— 


- _—_— 


vo prophecies had been publiſhed under the name of Dax iE, by 
this Ne who lived in the time of AN riochus, and wrote after the 


al of the events foretolds, Mcrtropius, Eusseivs, and 
FOLLIYARIS, Wrote againſt PorpayRY, But theſe refata- 
ns have been long ſince loſt, | 
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ſcure the luſtre, and to diminiſh the authority, of 
the Chriſtian doctrine. But none of theſe were 
more dangerous than the ſeducing artifice with 
which they formed a compariſon between the life 
actions, and miracles of CHRIST, and the hiſto 
of the ancient philoſophers ; and placed the con- 
tending parties in ſuch fallacious points of viey, 
as to make the pretended ſages of antiquity ap- 

ar in nothing inferior to the divine Saviour, 
Wich this view, ARCHYTAS of Tarentum, PyTa- 
GORAs, of whom PorPnyRyY wrote the life, Apor- 
Lonius TyANxæus, a Pythagorean philoſopher, 
whoſe miracles and peregrinations were highly cele. 
brated by the vulgar, were brought upon the ſcene, 
and exhibited as divine teachers and rivals of the 
glory of the ſon of God. PaiLosTRATYS, one of the 
moſt eminent rhetoricians of this age, compoſed 
a pompous hiſtory of the life of AyoLLontvs, who 
was little elſe than a cunning knave, and did no- 
thing but ape the auſterity and ſanctity of PyTa- 
coR AS,. This hiſtory appears manifeſtly deſigned 
to draw a parallel between Car1sT and the philo- 
ſopher of Tyana; but the impudent fictions, and 
the ridiculous fables, with which this work 1 
filled, muſt, one would think, have rendered it 
incapable of deceiving any who were poſſeſſed o. 
a ſound mind; any, but ſuch as, through the 
corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing tc 
be deceived [d]. 

X. But as there are no opinions however ab 
ſurd, and no ſtories however idle and improbable 
that a weak and ignorant multitude, who are mort 
attentive to the pomp of words than to the trutl 
of things, will not eaſily ſwallow; ſo it happened 
that many were enſnared by the abſurd attemp 


[4] See O:tarvs's preface to the life of AyoLLoxIV 
by PeritosTRATUS; as alſo MosHteim's notes to his Lan 
tranſlation cf CvupDworT1's {ntellefual Syſtem, p. 304+ 3% 


311. 334, 
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of theſe inſidious philoſophers. Some were in- CENT, 
duced by theſe perfidious ſtratagems to abandon 1 . 
the Chriſtian religion, which they had embraced. 
Others, when they heard that true Chriſtianity 
(as it was taught by Jesus, and not as it was 
ifterwards corrupted by his diſciples) differed al- 
moſt in nothing from the Pagan religion properly 
explained and reſtored to its primitive purity, de- 
termined to remain in the religion of their an- 
ceſtors, and in the worſhip of their gods. A 
third fort were led, by theſe compariſons between 
Cuxisr and the ancient philoſophers, to form to 
themſelves a motley ſyſtem of religion compoſed 
of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated 
with the ſame veneration and reſpect. Such was, 
particularly, the method of ALEXANDER SEVE- 
ws, Who paid indiſcriminately divine honours to 
Cugisr, and to OrPHEvs, to APoLLoNTus, and 
the other philoſophers and heroes whoſe names 
vere famous in ancient times. 

XI. The credit and power of the Jews were The at- 
tw too much diminiſhed to render them as ca- 8 
pable of injuring the Chriſtians, by their influence s the 
pon the magiſtrates, as they had formerly been. in. 
This did not, however, diſcourage their malicious 
forts, as the books which TEeRTULLIAaN and Cy- 

RN have written againſt them abundantly ſhew, 
th ſeveral other writings of the Chriſtian doctors, 
10 complained of the malignity of the Jews, and 
their perfidious ſtratagems [e]. During the per- 
cution under SEVERUS, a certain perſon called 
laxinus, who had embraced Chriſtianity, de- 
Med to the Jews, doubtleſs, to avoid the puniſh- 
fnts that were decreed againſt the Chriſtians ; 
Id it was to recal this apoſtate to his duty and 


Sproſefſion, that SER APION, biſhop of Antioch, 


S 8 . 
% HyyporyTvus, Serm in Suſann. et Daniel. tom, i. opp, 
7. 276. 


er. . 8 wrote 
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r. wrote a particular treatiſe againſt the Jews []. 
. We may, however, conclude from this inſtance, 
— that when the Chriſtians were perſecuted, the 


Jews were treated with leſs ſeverity and contempt, 
on account of their enmity againſt the diſciples of 

tsvs, And from the ſame fact we may allo learn, 
that, though they were in a ſtate of great ſubjec- 
tion and abaſement, yet they were not entirely 


deprived of all power of appreſling the Chriſtians, Ml ; 
7] Evstmus, Hift, Ecclęſ. lib, vi. cap. xii. p. 213. 
el 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the Nate of letters and philoſophy during this 


Century. 


. HE arts and ſciences, which, in the pre- 
ceding century, were in a declining ſtate, 
ſeemed, in this, ready to expire, and had now 
oft all their vigour, and all their luſtre, The 
celebrated rhetorician LoxGixnus, and the emi— 
gent hiſtorian Dion Cassius, with a few others, 
rere the laſt among the Greeks, who ſtood in the 
breach againſt the prevailing 1gnorance and bar- 
bariſm of the times. Men of learning and genius 
vere leſs numerous ſtill in the weſtern provinces 
of the empire, though there were, in ſeveral 
places, flouriſhing ſchools erected for the advance- 
nent of the ſciences, and the culture of taſte and 
genlus. Different reaſons contributed to this de- 
ty of learning. Few of the emperors patronized 


ne ſciences, or encouraged, by the proſpect of 


tir favour and protection, that emulation, which 
5 the ſoul of the republic of letters. Beſides, the 
dril wars that almoit always diſtracted the empire, 
rere extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of 
ence, and the perpetual incurſions of the bar- 
Wous nations interrupted that leiſure and tran- 
Willity which are ſo eſſential to the progreſs of 
earning and knowledge, and extinguiſhed, among 
people accuſtomed to nothing almoſt but the 
Un of arms, all defire of literary acquiſitions [g]. 


e See the Literary Hiflory of France, by the Benedictine 
Monks, vol. i. part II. p. 317. 
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IT. If we turn our eyes towards the ſtate of 
plilolophy, the proſpect will appear ſomewhat 
lets deſolate and comfortleſs. There were, as yet, 
in ſeveral of the Grecian ſects, men of conficer. 
able knowledge and reputation, of whom Loy. 
c1nus has mentioned the greateſt part [5]. Bu 
all theſe fects were gradually eclipſed by the 


ſchool of AMmonrus, whofe origin and doctrine pl 
have been conlidercd above. This victorious {ed}, Cc 
which was formed in Egypt, iſſued forth from ha 
thence with ſuch a rapid progreſs, that, in a ſhon WW © 
time, it extended itſelf almoſt throughout the fe 
Roman empire, and drew into its vortex !“ 
greateſt part of thoſe who applied themſelrtz in 
through inclination, to the ſtudy of philoſoph | 
This amazing progreſs was due to PLoTINus, ti (0, 
moſt eminent diſciple of Ammoxivs, a man 0: pat 
moſt ſubtile invention, and endowed by nate IS, 
with a genius capable of the moſt profound : 
ſearches, and equal to the inveſtigation of tz e 
moſt abſtruſe and difficult ſubjects. This pe- e 
trating and ſublime philoſopher taught pubich of t 
firſt in Pera, and afterwards at Rome, and in 001 
Campania; in all which places the youth flocket 95 
in crouds to receive his inſtruction. He com- 
hended the precepts of his philoſophy in ſeveral ſy 
books, the molt of which are yet extant [i]. ge. 

III. The number of diſciples that were formed e 
in the ſchool of PLoTinus, is almoſt beyond cee- Who 


dibility. The moſt famous of them was Pox- | 
PHYRY [HJ, who ſpread abroad through Sicily, and 
many 


%% In bis life of ProrTixus, epitomized by PoRPHTAT, ling 
ch. xx. p. 128. edit. Fabricii. 

7] See POHTH TAN ira Plotins, of which Fabricius his galt d 
given an edition in his Pil liatheca Græca, tom. iv. p. 9 o che 
Ravi r's Dichiax. tom. iii, at the article PLoTINus ; as all 
SWUCKER'S Htoria Critice Philijophic. vt 

G Porree was firſt the diſciple of Loncinus, . U 
thor oi the jullly celebrated Trealife on the ſublime. But 1 

pay 
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many other countries, the doctrine of his maſter, CE N T, 
reviſed with great accuracy, adorned. with the OT u. 
graces of a flowing and elegant ſtyle, and enriched ——— 
with new inventions and curious improvements [I. 

From the time of AMmMonivs, until the fixth cen- 

tury, this was almoſt the only ſyſtem of philofo- 

phy - that. was publicly taught at Alexandria. A 

certain philoſopher, whoſe name was PLUTARCH; 

having Bee it there, brought it into Greece, 

and renewed, at Athens, the celebrated academy, 

from whence iſſued a ſet of illuſtrious philoſo- 

phers, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 

in the progreſs of this work [zz]. 

IV. We have unfolded above the nature and Different | 
doctrines of this philoſophy, as far as was com- eng b.. 
patible with the brevity of our pretent deſign. It 
s, however, proper to add here, that its votaries 
were not all of the ſame ſentiments, but thought 
rery differently upon a variety of ſubjects. This 
liference of opinion was the natural conſequence 
of that fundamental law, which the whole ſect was 
obliged to keep conſtantly in view, viz. That truth 
was 4% be purſued with the utmoſt liberiy, and to be 
weed from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay 
li per ſed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians 
rected certain opinions that were entertained by 
the philoſophers of Alexandria. None however, 

-o were ambitious to be ranked among theſe 
-e Platoniſts, called in queſtion the main doc- 
ines, which formed the ground-work of their 
nM gular ſyſtem; thoſe, for example, which re— 

| exded the exiſtence of one Gd; the fountain of all 

x Pings; the eternity of the world; the dependance of 
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paſſed from Creece to Reme, where he heard Poris, he was 
0 charmed with the genius and penetration of this philoſo- 
per, that be attached himſelf entirely to him. Sce PLOTIN. 
FE. Þ. 3.  EUNAP. 6. i. . 17. 

I HousrEN Ius bit. Porphyrii, republiſhed in the B:5i:crbeca 

4 of FABRICIVS, 

l Marini vita Procli, cap. xi, xii. p. 25: 
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CEN r. Matter upon the Supreme Being; the nature of ſouls, 


Pax 11, the plurality of gods; the metbod of interpreting ihe 
_ popular ſuperſtitions, &c. 


The ſtateof V. The famous queſtion concerning the excel. b 
mane the lence and utility of human learning, was now igt 


Chritians, debated with great warmth among the Chriſtians; 


and the contending parties, in this controverſy, 
ſeemed hitherto of equal force in point of num- 
bers, or nearly ſo. Many recommended the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman literature; while others maintained, 
that theſe were pernicious to the intereſts of ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity and the progreſs of true piety, 
The cauſe of letters and philoſophy triumphed, 
however, by degrees; and thoſe who wiſhed well 
to them, gained ground more and more, till at 
length the ſuperiority was manifeſtly decided in 
their favour. This victory was principally due 
to the influence and authority of Or1GEN, who 
having been early inſtructed in the new kind of 
Platoniſm already mentioned, blended it unhap- 
pily with the purer and more ſublime tenets of a 
celeſtial doctrine, and recommended it, in the 
warmeſt manner, to the youth who attended his 
public lefforfs. The fame of this philoſopher in- 
crealed daily among the Chriſtians ; and, in pro- 
portion to his riſing credit, his method of pro- 
poling and explaining the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
gained authority, till it became almoſt univerſal, 
Beſides, ſome of the diſciples of PLoTiNus having 
embraced Chriſtianity, on condition that they 
ſhould be allowed to retain ſuch of the opinions 
of their maſter as they thought of ſuperior excel- 
lence and merit [u], this mult alſo have contr!- 
buted, in ſome meaſure, to turn the balance in 
favour of the ſciences. Theſe Chriſtian philoſo- 


ſu] AucusTixNU:, Epiſtola lvi. ad Diaſcor. p. 260. tom. 
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phers preſerving ſtill a fervent zeal for the doc- EN T. 
trines of their Heathen chief, would naturally POR, 1. 
embrace every opportunity of ſpreading them — 
abroad, and inſtilling them into the minds of the 

ignorant and the unwary. 


8 


CHAP. It 


Cnterning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and 
its form of government, during this century. 


of churches 


had been adopted by Chriſtians in general, , ern. 
had now acquired greater degrees of ſtability and ment. 
force, both in particular churches, and in the 
vniverſal ſociety of Chriſtians collectively conſi- 
dered. It appears inconteſtable from the moſt au- 
thentic records, and the beſt hiſtories of this cen- 
tury, that, in the larger cities, there was, at the head 
of each church, a perſon to whom was given the 
title of Biſbop, who ruled this ſacred community 
with a certain ſort of authority, in concert, how- 
ever, with the body of pre/byters, and conſulting, 
in matters of moment, the opinion and the voices 
of the whole aſſembly [e]. Ir is alſo equally evi- 
dent, that, in every province, one biſhop was in- 
relted with a certain ſuperiority over the reſt, in 
. 1 . . 
point of rank and authority, This was neceſſary 
to the maintenance of that aſſociation of churches 
that had been introduced 1n the preceding cen- 
tury; and contributed, moreover, to facilitate 
ne holding of general councils, and to give a cer- 
ain degree of order and conſiſtence to their pro- 


I, THE form of eccleſiaſtical government that Of the form 


[0] A ſatisfadtory account of this matter may be ſeen in 
.0\DELLI Apelegia pro Sertentia Hieronymi de Epiſcepis et 
7 reſiyteris, p. 130. as that author has collected all the teſti- 
monie of the ancients relative to that ſabject. 
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ceedings. It muſt, at the ſame time, be care. di 
fully obſerved, that the rights and privileges of WI M 
theſe primitive biſheps were not, every where, ac. to 
curately fixed, nor determined in ſuch a manner of 
as to prevent encroachments and diſputes; nor WW 7 
does it appear, that the chief authority, in tte. 
province, was always conferred upon that biſhp WI cl: 
who preſided over the church eſtabliſhed in tie in 
metropolis. It is further to be noticed, as a mat. es 
ter beyond all diſpute, that the biſhops of Ron, ch 
Antioch, and Alexandria, conſidered as rulers af ce 
primitive and apoſtolic churches, had a kind of i th 
pre-eminence over all others, and were not only Will At 
conſulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and BW ris 
momentous nature, but were alfo diſtinguiſhed as 
by pecultar rights and privileges. po 

II. With reſpect, particularly, to the biſhop of of 
Rome; he is ſuppoſed by CyyRian to have hai, BW nal 
at this time, a certain pre-eminence in the Will off 
church [p]; nor does he ſtand alone in this op- alt: 
nion. Bur it is to be carefully obſerved, that | 
even thole who, with CypRIAN, attributed this in 
pre-eminence to the Roman prelate, inſiſted, a Wl ecc 
the ſame time, with the utmoſt warmth, upon the i to 
equality, in point of dignity and authority, that ſub- Wi ub 
ſiſted among all the members of the epiſcopal Ml dee 
order. In conlequence of this opinion of an i nar 
ezuality among all Chriſtian biſhops, they rejedted, IM gre 
with contempt, the judgment of the Biß ne. 
Rome, when they thought it ill founded or unjuſt, 
and followed their own ſenſe of things with a per- An 
fect independence. Of this Cyprian himfelf gave WM Gre 
an eminent example, in his famous controver!y IM te 
with SrePnzNs biſhop of Rome, concerning the 
baptiſin of keretici, in which he treated the arro- 75 
cance of that imperious prelate with a noble in- ;8- 

epilſ 
ſp] Crparyn, Zy. Ixxiii. p. 131. Ep. lv. p. 86. Ib. D! uh 
Untate Ccciiſiæ, p. 195, edit. Baluzii. tee 


di gnation, 
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dignation, and alſo with a perfect contempt, 
W hoever, therefore, compares all theſe things 
together, will eaſily perceive, that the pre-eminence 
of the biſhop of Keme, was a pre-eminence of 
order and aſſociation [q], and not of power and au- 
thority. Or, to explain the matter yet more 
clearly, the pre-eminence of the biſhop of Rome, 
in the univerſal church, was ſuch as that of Cy- 
7RIAN, biſhop of Carthage, was in the African 
churches. And every one knows, that the pre- 
cedence of this latter prelate diminiſhed in no- 
thing the equality that ſubſiſted among all the 
African biſhops, invalidated in no inſtance their 
rights and liberties; but gave only to CyPRIAaN, 
as the preſident of their general aſſemblies, a 
power of calling councils, of preſiding in them, 
of admoniſhing.his brethren in a mild and frater- 
nal manner, and of executing, in ſhort, ſuch 
offices as the order and purpoſes of theſe eccleſi- 
altical meetings neceſſarily required [V]. 

III. The face of things began now to change 
in the Chriſtian church. The ancient method of 
eccleſiaſtical government ſeemed, in general, till 
to ſubſiſt, while, at the ſame time, by impercep- 


gegenerated towards the form of a religious mo- 
narchy. For the biſhops aſpired to higher de- 
Trees of power and authority than they "had for- 
merly poſſeſſed; and not only violated the rights 


(Ep 
tenis, which could not be otherwiſe rendered without a lon 
Sicemlocution. The pre-eminence here mentioned, fignifes 
the right of convening councils, of preſiding in them, of collee2: ng 
voices, and ſuch other things as were eitential to the order ot 
lieſe aſſemblies. 

[r] See STEPn, Balvsmn adnt, ad Crpriani Epiſtelas, p. 
387, 389. 400. Conſult particularly the LXXI. LIXXIII. 
epiltles Gf CY PRIAN, and the Lv, addreſſed to Corntiivs 
diſh op of Rome, in which letters the Car: haginian prelate 
pleas with warmth and vehemence for the equality of all 
briſtian biſhops, 

of 


tible ſteps, it varied from the primitive rule, and 


[4] So I have tranſlated Principatus ordinis et cenſocia- 
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of the people, but alſo made gradual encroach- 
ments upon the privileges of the preſbyters. And 
that they might cover theſe uſurpations with an 
air of juſtice, and an appearance of reaſon, they 
publiſhed new doctrines concerning the nature of 
the church and of the epiſcopal dignity, which, 
however, were, in general, ſo obſcure, that they 
themſelves ſeem to have underſtood them as little 
as thoſe to whom they were delivered. One of the 
principal authors of this change, in the govern- 
ment of the church, was CyrRIAN, who pleaded 
for the power of the biſhops with more zeal and 
vehemence than had ever been hitherto employed 
in that cauſe, though not with an unſhaken con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance ; for, in difficult and pe- 
rilous times, neceſſity ſometimes obliged him to 
yield, and to ſubmit ſeveral things to the judg- 
ment and authority of the church, 

IV. This change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical 
government, was ſoon followed by a train of 
vices, which diſhonoured the character and autho- 
rity of thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of the 
church was committed, For, though ſeveral yet 
continued to exhibit to the world illuſtrious ex- 
amples of primitive piety and Chriſtian virtue, 


yet many were ſunk in luxury and voluptuoutnels, 


puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, 
poſſeſſed with a fpirit of contention and diſcord, 
and addicted to many other vices that caſt an unde- 
ſerved reproach upon the holy religion, of which 
they were the unworthy profeſſors and miniſters. 
This is teſtified in ſuch an ample manner, by the 
repeated complaints of many of the moſt reſpect- 
able writers of this age [s], that truth will not 
permit us to ſpread the veil, which we ſhould 


otherwiſe be defirous to caſt over fuch enormities 


[s] Orncrn. Comm. in Mathæum, par, I. opp. p. 420. 441, 
442. Euss los, II. Fidel, lib. viii. cap. 3 P · 251, &c. 


among 
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among an order ſo ſacred. The biſhops aſſumed, o E N T. 


in many places, a princely authority, particularly 
thoſe who had the greateſt number of churches 
under their inſpection, and who preſided over the 
moſt opulent affemblies. They appropriated to 
their evangelical function the fplendid enſigns of 
temporal majeſty, A throne, ſurrounded with 
miniſters, exalted above his equals the ſervant of 
the meek and humble JESsus; and ſumptuous 
garments dazzled the eyes and the minds of the 
multitude into an ignorant veneration for their 
arrogated authority. The example of the biſhops 
was ambitiouſly imitated by the preſbyters, who, 
reglecting the ſacred duties of their ſtation, aban- 
coned themſelves to the indolence and delicacy of 
in effeminate and luxurious life. The deacons, 
beholding the preſbyters deſerting thus their func- 
tions, boldly uſurped their rights and privileges; 
and the effects of a corrupt ambition were ſpread 
through every rank of the ſacred order. 

V. From what has been now obſerved, we 
may come, perhaps, at the true origin of minor, 
or leſſer orders, which were, in this century, added 
every where to thoſe of the biſhops, preſbyters, and 
deacans. For, certainly, the titles and offices of 
ſubdeacons, acolythi, oſtiarii, or door-keepers, readers, 
exorciſts, and copiatæ, would never have been heard 
of in the church, if its rulers had been aſſiduouſly 
and zealouſly employed in promoting the intereſts 
of truth and piety by their labours and their ex- 
ample. But when the honours and privileges of 
the biſhops and preſbyters were augmented, the 
deacons alſo began to extend their ambitious views, 
and to deſpiſe thoſe lower functions and employ- 
ments which they had hitherto exerciſed with ſuch 
humility and zeal. The additional orders that 
Were now created to diminiſh the labours of the 
preſent rulers of the church, had functions allot- 


ted 
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CEN T, ted to them, which their names partly explain [1], 


III. 


Parr II, 


The inſtitution of exorciſls was a conſequence of 
the doctrine of the New Platoniſts, which the 
Chriſtians adopted, and which taught, that the 
evil genii, or ſpirits, were continually hovering 
ch, Kates bodies, towards which they were czr- 
ned by a natural and vehement deſire; and that 
vicious men were not ſo much impelled to fin by 
an innate depravity, or by the ſeduction of ex- 


Ole] The /ubdearons were deſigned to eaſe the deacon: of 
the meaneſt part of their work, Their office, conſequently, 
was to prepare the ſacred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver 
them to the deacons in time of divine fervice; to attend the 
doors of the church during the communion-ſervice; to go on 
the biſhop's embaſiies, with his letters or meſſages to foreign 
churches. In a word, they were ſo ſubordinate to the ſuperior 
rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of Lao. 
cea, they were forbidden to fit in the preſence of a dzacir 
without bis leave.— The order of acolythi was peculiar to the 
Latin church; for there was no ſuch order in the Greek church 
during the four firſt centuries. Their name ſignifies attendant; 
and their principal office was to light the candles of the church, 
and to attend the miniſters with wine for the euchariſt. The 
e/tiarii, or door-keepers, were appointed to open and ſhut the 
doors, as officers and ſervants under the deacons and ſubdeacin:; 
to give notice of the times of prayer and church-aſlemblics, 
which, in time of perſecution, required a private ſignal for 
fear of diſcovery ; and that probably was the firlt reaſon for 
inſtituting this order in the church of Rome, whoſe example, 
by degrees, was ſoon followed by other churches. —The racer 
were thoſe that were appointed to read the ſcripture in that 
part of divine ſervice to which the catechumens were admit- 
ted. Ihe exorci//s were appointed to drive out evil ſpirits 
from the bodies of perſons poſſeſſed; they had been long 
known in the church, but were not erected into an ecclefiaſti- 
cal order until the latter end of the third century, — The c- 
ate, or ſaſſarii, were an order of the inferior clergy, who: 
buſineſs it was to take care of funerals, and to provide for the 
decent interment of the dead. In vain have Baxowtus and 
other Romiſh writers aſſerted, that theſe inferior orders weite 
of apoſtolical inſtitution, The contrary is evidently proved, 
ſince none of theſe offices are mentioned as having taken place 
before the third century, and the origin can be traced 10 
higher than the fourth, 


ample, 
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if 
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ample, as by the internal ſuggeſtions of ſome evil C EN T, 

demon. The copiatæ were employed in providing U u. 

for the decent interment of the dead, GG 
VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various Marriage of 

ranks and orders of the clergy, high and low, de clergy. 

Thoſe, however, who continued in a {tate of celi- 

bacy, obtained by this abſtinence a higher repu- 

tation of ſanctity and virtue than others. This 

was owing to an almoſt general perſuaſion, that 

thev, who took wives, were of all others the moſt 

ſubject to the influence of malignant dæmons [x]. 

And as it was of infinite importance to the intereſts 

of th2 church, that no impure or malevolent ſpirit 

entered into the bodies of fuch as were appointed 

to govern, or to inſtruct others; ſo the people 

xere deſirous that the clergy ſhould uſe their ut- 

moſt cilorts to abſtain from the pleaſures of the 


5s Www CH 1 * 


* conjugal life. Many of the {acred order, eſpe- is 
e cially in rico, conſented to ſatisfy the deſires of 1 
ch ! y 7 — : h 4 
„ Ne people, and endeavoured to do this in ſuch a 1 
k, manner as not to offer an entire violence to their l 
. own inclinations, For this purpoſe, they formed Concuvines 

de 


eonnexions with thoſe women who had made vows 3 
0: perpetual chaſtity; and it was an ordinary clergy, 
tang tor an eceleſiaſtic to admit one of theſe fair 

for aints to the participation of his bed, but ſtill 
under the moſt folemn declarations, that nothing 

vat pauled in this commerce that was contrary to the 

it- rules of chaltity and virtue [w]. Theſe holy con- 

ns cobincs were called, by the Greeks, Furaodura ; 
od by the Latins, Mubteres ſubintroductæ. This 

pi Nadccent cuſtom alarmed the zeal of the more 

ole ions among the biſhops, who employed the ut- 


es. f of 
- ws - wt, q 
Tx OI ELF 
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- moit efforts of their ſeverity and vigilance to abo- 
rere | | 

ed, ( Posruvstus, =) Ates, lib. iv. p. 417. 

ace Creadat Judæus Apeilu. See however Doo wr. DV. 


no ring Cyprianica, and Lu p. An. MuRrATOR1Us, Di. ae Syni- 
707. | 


ot Apapetis, in his Anecaot. Græc. p. 218.; as alſo Ba- 
"GUS ad ( ypriant Epifitl, p. 5. 12, &c. 
liſh 
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CEN r. liſh it, though it was a long time before they en; 

par 11. tirely effected this laudable purpoſe. 

- — VII. Thus we have given a ſhort, though not 

roi a very pleaſing, view of the rulers of the church 

an? Oriental during this century; and ſhould now mention the 

wines, Principal writers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
it by their learned and pious productions. The 
moſt eminent of theſe, whether we conſider the 
extent of his fame, or the multiplicity of his la- 
bours, was Oz1Gtvw, a preſbyter and catechiſt of 
Alexandria, 2 man of vaſt and uncommon abilities, 
and the greateſt luminary of the Chriſtian world 
that this age exhibited to view, Had the juſtneſ 
of his judgment been equal to the immenſity of 
his genius, the fervor of his piety, his indefati- 
gable patience, his extenſive erudition, and his 
other eminent and ſuperior talents, all encomiums 
mult have fallen ſhort of his merit. Yet ſuch as 
he was, his virtues and his labours deſerve the ad- 
miration of all ages; and his name will be trant- 
mitted with honour through the annals of time as 
long as learning and genius ſhall be eſteemed 
among men [x]. 

The ſecond in renown among the writers of this 
century was JuLius AFRIiCANUS, a native of Pa- 
leſtine, a man of the moſt profound erudition, but 
the greateſt part of whote learned labours are un- 
happily loſt. 

HiyeeoLyTvs, whoſe hiſtory is much involved 
in darkneſs [y, is alſo eſteemed among the molt 
celebrated authors and martyrs of this age; but 
thoſe writings, which at preſent bear his name, 


[x] See a very learned and uſeful work of the famous Hur? 
biſhop of furarches, intitled, Or:gintana, See alſo Dove, 
Hiſtoire 4 Origene et ges mouwvemens arrives dans I Egliſe au 
de ſa aoftrine; and Raxlt's Dictienaty, at the article ORIGEN» 

] The Eenedictine monks have, with great labour and 
erudition, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs in their Hiſtoirt 
Liltcraire de ia France, tom. i. p. 301. 
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are juſtly looked upon by many as either ex- CENT, 
tremely corrupted, or entirely ſpurious. W 

GREGORY, biſhop of New Cæſarea, acquired, at * 
this time, the title of Thaumaturgus, i. e. wonder- 
worker, on account of the variety of great and 
ſignal miracles, which he is ſaid to have wrought 
during the courſe of his miniſtry, Few of his 
works have come down to our times, and his mi- 
racles are called in queſtion by many, as unſup- 
ported by ſufficient evidence ]. | 

It were to be wiſhed that we had more of the 
writings of Dioxvstus, biſhop of Alexandria, than 
thoſe which have ſurvived the ruins of time, ſince 
the few remaining fragments of his works diſcover 
the moſt conſummate wiſdom and prudence, and 
the moſt amiable ſpirit of moderation and can- 
dour, and thus abundantly vindicate, from all 
ſuſpicion of flattery, the ancients who mentioned 
him under the title of Dronys1vs the GREAT [a]. 

Mernopius appears to have been a man of 
great piety, and highly reſpectable on account of 
his eminent virtue ; but thoſe of his works, which 
are yet extant, diſcover no great degree of pene- 
tration and acuteneſs in handling controverſy and 
veighing opinions. 

VIII. Cyerian, biſhop of Cartbage, a man The Lada 
of the moſt eminent abilities and flowing elo- Witen. 
quence, ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of Latin writers. 

His letters, and indeed the moſt of his works, 
breathe ſuch a noble and pathetic ſpirit of piety, 
that it is impoſſible to read them without the 
warmeſt feelings of enthuſiaſm, We muſt how- 
ever obſerve, that he would have been a better 
ir Wl Viiter, had he been leſs attentive to the ornaments 


| [z] See Van DaLe's preface to his Latin treatiſe concerns 
Ing Oracles, p. 6. 

[a] The hiſtory of Dioxys1vs is particularly illuſtrated by 
ic. Basxace, in his Hifloire de IEgliſe, tom. i. livr. ii. 
chap. v. p. 68, 8 
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of rhetoric; and a better biſhop, had he been 
able to reſtrain the vehemence of his temper, and 
to diſtinguiſh, with more acuteneſs, between truth 
and falſhood. 

The dialogue of Minvcivs FELIx, which bears 
the title of OFavins, effaces with ſuch judgment, 
ſpirit, and force, the calumnies and reproaches 
that were caſt upon the Chriſtians by their adver. 
Jaries, that it deſerves an attentive peruſal from 
thoſe who are deſirous to know the ſtare of the 
church during this century. 

The vil Books of ARNoB1vs, the African, writ- 
ten againſt the Gentiles, are a (till more copious 
and ample defence of the Chriſtians, and, though 
obſcyre in ſeveral places, may yet be read with 
pleaſure and with profit. It is true, that this 
rhetorician, too little inſtructed in the Chriſtian 
religion when he wrote this work, has mingled 
great errors with ſolemn and important truths; 
and has exhibited Chriſtianity under a certain 
philoſophical form, very different from that in 
which it is commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the au— 
thors of inferior note, who lived in this century, 
to thole who have profeſſedly given hiſtories ot 
enumerations of the Chriſtian writers. 


SG 


Concerning ie doctrine of the Chriſtian church, in 
this century. 


1 THE principal doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
now explained to the people in their native 

purity and ſimplicity, without any mixture of ab- 
ſtract re iſonings or ſubtile inventions; nor were 
the feeble minds of the multitude loaded with 2 
great 
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great variety of precepts [5]. But the Chriſtian o E N T. 
doftors, who had applied themſelves to the ſtudy , , 1. 
of letters and philoſophy, ſoon abandoned the 
frequented paths, and ſtruck out into the devious 
wilds of fancy. The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this new method of explaining the 
truth. They looked upon it as a noble and a 
glorious taſk to bring the doctrines of celeſtial 
wiſdom into a certain ſubjection to the precepts 
of their philoſophy, and ro make deep and pro- 
found reſearches into the intimate and hidden na- 
ture of thoſe truths which the divine Saviour had 
delivered to his diſciples. Ox1cen was at the 
head of this ſpeculative tribe. This great man, 
enchanted by the charms of the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, ſet it up as the teſt of all religion; and 
imagined, that the reaſons of each doctrine were 
to be found in that favourite philoſophy, and 
their nature and extent to be determined by it [e]. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that he handled this matter 
with modeſty and with caution ; but he ſtill gave 
an example to his diſciples, the abule of which 
could not fail to be pernicious, and under the 
authority of which they would naturally indulge 
themſelves without reſtraint in every wanton 
fancy. And fo, indeed, the caſe was: for the 
diſciples of Oxlorx, breaking forth from the 
_ lmits fixed by their maſter, interpreted, in the 
moſt licentious manner, the divine truths of reli— 
gion according to the tenor of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy. From thele teachers the philoſophical, 
iy WM & [cbolaftic theology, as it is called, derives its ori- 
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[5] See OrnGt N, in Pref. libror. ae Principiis. tom 1. opp, 
d 49. and lib, j. De Principiis, cap. 11. See alto G=*EGCGORII 
Ne' CASARLENSIS, Expoſitio Fidei, p. 11. of his works, ac— 
cording to the addition of Ger. Vossius. 
e] This is manifeſt from what remains of his S:rcmata; as 
alſo from his books De principiis, which are [ti]! preſerved in a 
latin tranſlation of them by RurFixnUts, 


Vol. I. 8 2 


gin; 
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CENT. gin; and, proceeding hence, paſſed through ya- 
> 1». T0ud forms and modifications according to the 
— genius, turn, and erudition, of thoſe who em- 
braced it. | 

ingot II. The ſame principles gave riſe to another 
the tory, ſpecies Of theology, which was called myſtic. And 
what mult ſeem at firſt ſight ſurpriſing here is, M' ! 

that this m/?ic theology, though formed at the ſame WM © 

time, and derived from the ſame ſource, with the M* © 
ſchelaflic, yet had a natural tendency to overturn . 

and deſtroy it. The authors of this myſtic ſcience 

are not known; but the principles from whence it 

ſprung are manifeſt. Its firſt promoters proceeded 

from that known doctine of the Platonic ſchool, 

which alſo was adopted by Or1cEtNn and his diſ- 

eiples, that the divine nature was diffuſed through 

all luman ſouls; or, in other words, that he fa. 

cui of reaſon, from which proceeds the health 

an” vigour of the mind, was an emanation from 

God into the human ſoul, and comprehended in it the 
principles and elements of all truth, human and ditint. 

They denied that men could, by labour or ſludy, 

excite this celeſtial lame in their breaſts; and 
therefore they diſapproved highly of the attempts 

of thoſe who, by definitions, abſtract theorems, 

and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured to form 

diſtin notions of truth, and to diſcover its hid- 

den nature, On the contrary, they maintained, 

that ſilence, tranquillity, reps/e,” and editude, AC 
companied with ſuch acts af mortification as might 

tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, were the 

means by which the hidden and interna! word was 

excited to produce its latent virtnes, and to inſtruct 

men in the knowledge of divine things. For thus 

they reaſoned : * They who behold with a noble 

* contempt all human affairs, who turn away 

«« their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, and ut 

e all the avenues of the outward ſenſes againlt 

te the contagious influences of a material world, 

« mult 
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« muſt neceſſarily return to God, when the ſpirit CENT. 
js thus diſengaged from the impediments that „ A |. 
prevented that happy union. And in this 
« bleſſed frame, they not only enjoy inexpreſſible 
« raptures from their communion with the Su- 
« preme Being, but alſo are inveſted with the in- 
« eſtimable privilege of contemplating truth un- 
« di{guiſed and uncorrupted in its native purity, 
« while others behold it in a vitiated and deluſive 
form.“ 
III. This method of reafoning produced ſtrange Hence the 
fe&ts, and drove many into caves and deſarts, ni , 
here they macerated their bodies with hunger bermits, 
nd thirſt, and ſubmitted to all the miſeries of 
e ſevereſt diſcipline that a gloomy imagination 
ould preſcribe. And it is not improbable that 
Avi, the firſt hermit, was rather engaged by 
is fanatical fyſtem, than by the perſecution under 
:crvs, to fly into the moſt ſolitary defarts of 
[tebatzs, where he led, during the fpace of ninety 
ars, a life more worthy of a ſavage animal than 
{2 rational being [d]. It is, however, to be 
ſerved, that though Paur is placed at the head 
the order of Hermits, yet that unſociable man- 
r of life was very common in Egypt, Syria, In- 
% and Meſopotamia, not only long before his 
ne, but even before the coming of CHRIST. 
dit is ſtill practiſed among the Mahometans, 
well as the Chriſtians, in thoſe arid and burning 
mates 4. For the glowing atmoſphere that 
rounds theſe countries is a natural cauſe of that 


03 e of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent and 
us lancholy diſpoſition, that are remarkably com- 
M among their languid inhabitants. 


IV, But let us turn away our eyes from theſe 
ies of fanaticiſm, which are ſo opprobrious to 


0 The life of this hermit was written by Je sou. 

e See the travels of Lucas, in the year 1714, ſecond vo- 

ult de, p. 363. 
| 1 human 
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CENT. human nature, and conſider ſome other circum- 
Pax 1 11, ſtances that belong more or leſs to the hiſtory of 
— the Chriſtian doctrine during this century. And 


The zeal of here it is proper to mention the uſeful labours of 


many in j : 6 the 
ſpreading thoſe, who inanifeſted their zeal for the holy ſcrip- * 
wx hee] tures by the care they took to have accurate FR 


tings, copies of them multiplied every where, and that 
at ſuch moderate prices, as rendered them of eaſy 
purchaſe; as alſo to have them tranſlated into 
various languages, and publiſhed in correct edi- 
tions. Many of the more opulent among the 
Chriſtians contributed generouſly a great part of 
their ſubſtance to the carrying on theſe pious and 
excellent undertakings. PiERius and Hesycirs 
in Egypt, and Lvcian at Antioch, employed much 
pains in correcting the copies of the Sepruagint; 
and Pamyenibus of Ceſarea laboured with great 
diligence and ſucceſs in works of the ſame nature, 
until a glorious martyrdom finiſhed his courte, 
But Oki EN ſurpaſſed all others in diligence and 
aſſiduity; and his famous Hexapla, though almo 
entirely deſtroyed by the waſte of time, will, eve 
in its fragments, remain an eternal monument ob 
the incredible application with which that great 
man laboured to remove thoſe obſtacles which re 
tarded the progreſs of the goſpel [/]. 

Origen's V. After the encomiums we have given td 

mano, ORIGEN, Who has an undoubted right to the fri 

the tcrip- place among the interpreters of the ſcriptures ! 

TY this century, it is not without a deep concern tha 
we are obliged to add, that he alſo, by an unhapp! 
method, opencd a ſecure retreat for all ſorts 
errors that a wild and irregular imagination coul 
bring forth. Having entertained a notion that 


he ye 
detho 
nutle. 


The fragments that yer remain of Osicex's Hexat/a 
une coletted and publiſhed, by the learned MorxTFAvce 
in folio, at Paris, in 4713. See alſo upon this head Bbg 
liaeege in Thelig. tom ii. p. 1581; and CarPzovil Crit 
Sacr, Feter, Teſtam. p. 574. 

W 
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from the cavils of heretics and infidels, ſo long as 
they were explained literally, according to the real 
import of the terms, he had recourte to the fecun- 
dity of a lively imagination, and maintained, that 


the holy ſcriptures were to be interpreted in the 


ſame allegorical manner that the Platoniſts ex- 
plained the hiſtory of the gods. In conſequence 
of this pernicious rule of interpretation, he al- 
leged, that the words of ſcripture were, in many 
places, abſolutely void of tenſe; and that though 
in others there were, indeed, certain notions con- 
yeyed under the outward terms according to their 
literal force and import, yet it was not in theſe 
that the true meaning of the ſacred writers was to 
de ſought, but in a myſterious and hidden ſenſe 
ſing from the nature of the things themſelves [g]. 
This hidden ſenſe he endeavours to inveſtigate 
throughout his commentaries, neglecting and de- 
ping, for the moſt part, the outward letter; and 
n this devious path he diſplays the molt inge- 
nous ſtrokes of fancy, though always at the ex- 
pence of truth, whoſe divine ſimplicity is ſcarcely 
uſcernible through the cobweb-veil of alle- 
zory [J. Nor did the inventions of OaiGEN 

end 


g] For a further illuſtration of this matter, the reader may 
niult the excellent Preface of DE ta Rur, to the ſecond vo- 
ume of the works of Ox lr N, publiſhed id f..lio at Paris in 
te year 1733. An accurate and full account of OG x's 
dethod of interpreting the ſcripture may be found iu the work 
mled Commentar. de rebys Chriſtian. ante Ceuſtantinum M. 
þ 029. 3 where the philoſophy and theclogy of that g eat man, 
ad his controverſy with D:1m-TrRivs biſhop of Alexanaria, 
de treited of profeſſedly, and at large. 


l pe : : 
2 ORiGEN, in his Stromate, book x. expreſſes himſelf in 
\ * . - . . . 
*. ae tollowing manner: The ſource of many evils lics in ad- 
it bering to the carnal or external part of ſcripture. hoſe 


who do fo, ſhall not attain to the kingdom of God, Let 
ue, therefore, ſeek after the ſpirit and the ſebſtantial fruic 
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fend every thing contained in the ſacred writings þp , 
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here. He divided this Hidden ſenſe, which he pur. 
ſued with ſuch eagerneſs, into moral, and myſtica! 
or ſpiritual. The moral ſenſe of ſcripture diſplays 
thoſe doctrines that relate to the inward ſtate of 
the ſoul, and the conduct of life. The myſtical or 
ſpiritual ſenſe repreſents the nature, the laws, and 
the hiſtory, of the /piritual or myſtical world. We 
are not yet at the end of the labyrinth; for he 
ſubdivided this my/tica! world of his own creation 7 
into two diſtinct regions, the one of which he 0. 
called the /uperior, 1, e. heaven; and the other 
the inferior, by which he meant the church. Thi x. 
led to another diviſion of the myſtical ſenſe into an 
earthly or allegorical ſenile, adapted to the inferior 
world, and a celeſtial or anagogetical one, adapted WM nt. 
to the ſup2ricr region. This chimerical method oH of 
explaining the ſcripture was, before Oricen, re-* |, 
ceived by many Chriſtians, who were deluded into n 


it by the example of the Jews. But as this learned] 1 
man reduced it into a ſyſtem, and founded it upon ne 
fixed and determinate rules, he is, on that account, 1, | 
commonly conſidered as its principal author, 021 
VI. A prodigious number of 1 both nin 
in this and the ſucceeding ages, followed the nch. 
method of OxioEx, though with ſome variations pn 
Vere 
„of the word, which are hidden and myſterious.” And o. pi 
again: The ſcriptures are of little uſe to thoſe who under]. © 
de ſtand them as they are written.” One would think it im 4a 
poſſible that ſuch expreſſions ſhould drop from the pen ofen 
wiſe man, But the philoſophy, which this great man ent p 
braced with ſuch zeal, was one of the ſources of his deluſion who 
He could not find in the Bible the opinions he had adopted, ½ . 
long as he interpreted that ſacred book according to its literal nec] 
ſenſe. But Pilato, ARIS TOT LE, Zteno, and, indeed, th AA 
whole philoſophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, for theiſſ Chris 
ſentiments, a place in the goſpel, when it was interpreted nd | 
the wanton inventions of fancy, and upon the ſuppoſition of 5 ] 
bridden Jenſe, 5 which it was poſſible to give all ſorts of forms cula 
Hence all who defired to model Chriſtianity according nem 
their fancy, or their favourite ſyſtem of philoſophy, embrace Hipp 
Qz1cEtx's method of interpretation. irres 


no 
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nor could the few, 
writings with judgment, and a true ſpirit of cri- 
ticiſm, oppole, with any ſucceſs, the torrent of 
allegory that was overflowing the church. The 
commentaries of HieeoLyTus, which are yet ex- 
tant, ſhew manifeſtly, that this good man was 
entirely addicted to the ſyſtem of OkioEN, and 
the fame judgment may be hazarded concerning 
VicTORINUS'S explications of certain books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, though theſe explica- 
tions are, long ſince, loſt. The tranſlation of the 
Bcclefiaſtes by Grecorvy THAUMATURGUS, Which 
s yet remaining, is not chargeable with this re- 
woach, notwithſtanding the render and warm 
machment of its author to Ozrcen. The book 
of Genefts, and the Song of Solomon were explained 
by METHoOD1Us, whoſe work 1s loſt; and Amao- 
„ius compoſed a Harmony of the Goſpels. 

VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed 
the pens of many learned men in this century. 
In his Stromata, and his four books of Elements, 
Os tEx illuſtrated the greateſt part of the doc- 
tines of Chriſtianity, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
rather diſguiſed them under the lines of a vain 
pailoſophy. Theſe books of elements, or principles, 
ere the firſt {ketch that appeared of the ſcholaſtic 
or philoſophical theology. Something of the fame 
ture was attempted by TxeocnosTvs, in his 
[ren books of Hypotypoſes, which are only known 
u preſent by the extracts of them in ProTivs, 
mo repreſents them as the work of one who was 
der nected with the notions of ORIOENV. GREGORY 

War MaTuRGUS drew up 2 brief ſummary of the 
Chriſtian religion, in his Expoſition of the faith; 
ad many treated, in a more ample manner, par- 
ocular points of doctrine in oppoſition to the 
ig 'Mencmics and corruptors of Chriſtianity. Thus 
WilieeoLyTus wrote concerning the deity, the re— 
Wrrefion, anti-chriſt, and the end of the world ; 
| T 4 Mzrno- 
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Mernopius, concerning free will; and Luctax, 
concerning faith, It 1s doubrful i in what clas 


of them have periſhed among the ruins of 
time. 

VIII. Among the moral writers, the firſt place, 
after TERTULLIAN, of whom we have already 
ſpoken above, is due to CyvralAx, a prelate of Wl v! 
eminent merit, who publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes IM th: 
concerning patience, mortality, works, alms, as allo . 
an exhortation to martyrdom. In theſe diſſerta- vi 
tions, there are many excellent things; but there WI vr 
runs through them all a general want of order, WM Je 
preciſion, and method; nor do we always find Wl vo 
tolid proofs in favour of the deciſions they con- ma 
tain [/]. Os tox has written many treatiſes of re. 
this kind, and among others, an exbortation to her 
ſuffer martyrdom for the truth; a ſubject handled II bot 
by many authors in this century, but with unequal WF pp 
eloquence and penetration, MeTaopivs treated con 
of cha/?ity, in a work intitled, Sympoſium Virginum Wl 
or, the Feaſt of Virgins ; but this treatiſe is full of Ml cc! 
confuſion and diſorder. Dioxystus handled the þ 
doctrine of penance and temptations. The other Wie 
moral writers of this period are too obſcure 


and trivial to render the mention of them ne- Wu: 
ceſfary. rule 
IX. The controverſial writers were exceeding ad 
numerous 1n this century. The Pagans were clan 
attacked, and that in a victorious manner, by Nerat 
Misoctes Flix, in his dialogue called Ofavius; Chr 
by Ox1cexs, in his writings againſt Cersus; by Meier 
A <oB1Uus, in his ſeven books againſt the Gentiles; ca 
and CyPpR1as, in his treatiſe concerning the va-· 9uir 
nity of idols. The chronicle of HieeoLyTus, in met. 
oppolition to the Gentiles; and the work of Me-. 
[5] See BaASETAAC, De la Morale des Peres, ch. viil = 
10. 
35 rnobwe C 
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180D1US againſt PorPpayRY, that bitter adverſary C E N r. 

of the Chriſtians are both loſt. Phy -q 
We may alſo reckon, in the number of the — 

polemic writers, thoſe who wrote againſt the 

philoſophers, or who treated any ſubjects that 

were diſputed between different ſets. Such was 

H eppoLYTUS, Who wrote againſt PLaTo, and 

who alſo treated the niceſt, the moſt difficult, and 

the molt controverted ſubjects, ſuch as f:te, free- 

l, and the origin of evil, which exerciſed, like- 

wile, the pens of MEeTHopi's and other acute 

writers. What HipeoLyYTus wrote againſt the 

Jews, 1s not come down to our times; but the 

work of CyPRIan, upon that ſubject, yet re- 

mains [EJ. Or1Gen, VicToginus, HiePoLy- 

rus, attacked, in general, all various fects and 

hereſies that divided the church, but their la- 

bours, in that immenſe field, have entirely dif- 

appeared; and as to thoſe, who only turned their 

controverſial arms againſt ſome few ſects, and 

certain particular doctrines, we think it not ne- 

eſſary to enumerate them here. 

X. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that The vicious 
the methods now uſed of defending Chriſtianity, gntevent, 
and attacking judaiſm and idolatry, degenerated now em- 
much from the primitive ſimplicity, and the true . 
ſule of controverſy. The Chriſtian doctors, who 
nad been educated in the ſchools of the rhetori- 
cans and ſophiſts, raſhly employed the arts and 
evaſions of their ſubtle maſters in the ſervice of 
Chriſtianity ; and, intent only upon defeating the 
enemy, they were too little attentive to the 
means of victory, indifferent whether they ac- 
quired it by artifice or plain-dealing. This 
method of diſputing, which the ancients called 
economical [I], and which had victory for its ob- 

Je, 


[I This work is intitled, Tefimonia contra Tud eos. 
1s %] SouveRain, Platoni/m devoile, p. 244 DaAILLE, De 
| ver 
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the prevailing taſte for rhetoric and ſophiſtry, 
The Platoniſt; 
contributed to the ſupport and encouragement of 
this ungenerous method of diſputing, by that 
maxim of theirs which aſſerted the innocence of 
defending the truth by artifice and falſehood, 
This will appear manifeſt to thoſe who have read, 
with any meaſure of penetration and judgment, 
the arguments of Or1iGen againſt CeLsvs, and 
thoſe of the other Chriſtian diſputants againſt the 
idolatrous Gentiles. The method of Tru rut 
LIAN, Who uſed to plead preſcription againſt er- 
roneous doctors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this 
century; but they muſt be much unacquainted 
both with the times, and, indeed, with the 
nature of things, who imagine that it is always 
allowable to employ this method [| m]. 
XI. This diſingenuous and vicious method of 
ſurpriling their adverſaries by artifice, and ftrik- 
ing them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, 
produced, among other diſagreeable effects, a 
great number of books, which were falſely attri- 
buted to certain great men, in order to give theſe 
ſpurious productions more credit and weight. 
For, as the greateſt part of mankind are les 
governed by reaſon than by authority, and prefer, 
in many caſes, the deciſions of fallible mortals 


vet uſu Patrum, lib. i, p. 160, Jo. Car15Torn, Wo rn 
Caſauboniana, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule, 70 40 4 
thing. PETTY GIXECYOL GE» 


P- 30, &c. 
lun] We ſcarcely know any caſe, in which the plea of 
preſcription can be admitted as a ſatisfactory argument, in 


favour cf religious tenets or articles of faith, unleſs by pre. 


/cription be meant, a dedarine's being eftabliſhed in the time an 
by the authority of the apo/iles. In all other caſes, pre/crip!'"" 
is no argument at all: it cannot recommend error, and 7ritt 
bas no need of its ſupport. 


0 


or æconomically, fee particularly the 
ample illuſtrations of Gar AK ER, ad Marci Antonini, lib. xi. 
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to the unerring dictates of the divine word, the E nr. 


diſputants, of whom we are now ſpeaking, 
thought they could not ſerve the truth more et- 


fectually than by oppoling illuſtrious names and 


reſpectable authorities to the attacks of its adver- 
aries. Hence, the book of canons, which certain 
artful men aſcribed falſely to the apoſtles; hence, 
the apoſtolical conſtitutions, of which CLEMENT, 
biſhop of Rome, is ſaid to have formed a collec- 
tion; hence the recognitions and the clementina, 
which are alſo attributed to CLEMENT [A], and 
many other productions of that nature, which, 


for a long time, were too much eſteemed by cre- 
dulous men. 


Nor were the managers of controverſy the only 


perſons who employed theſe ſtratagems; the 


Myſtics had recourſe ro the ſame pious frauds to 
ſupport their ſect, And accordingly, when they 


were aſked from what chief their eſtabliſhment 
took its rife, to get clear of this perplexing: queſ- 
tion, they feigned a chief, and choſe, for that 
purpoſe, Dionysrvs the Areopagite, a man of 
almoſt apoſtolical weight and authority, who was 
converted to Chriſtianity, in the firſt century, by 
the preaching of St. Paul at Athens. And to 
render this fiction more ſpecious, they attributed 
to this great man various treatiſes concerning the 
monaſtic life, the myſtic theology, and other ſubjects 
of that nature, which were the productions of 
ſome ſenſeleſs and inſipid writers of after-times. 
Thus it happened, through the pernicious influ- 


a] It is not with the utmoſt accuracy, that Dr. Mo- 


*HEIM places the recognitions among the ſpurious works of 


atiquity, ſince they are quoted by Oz1Gts, Erieuanivs, 
and RuFFix, as the work of CLEMFHNT. Tt is true, indeed, 
mat theſe writers own them to have been altered in ſeveral 
Places, and falſified by the heretic- ; and EerieHanius, par- 
acularly, tells us, that the Ebionites ſcarcely left any thing 


found in them, As to the Cl/ementina, they were undoubtedly 
burious, 
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ence of human paſſions, which too often mingle 
themſelves with the execution of the beſt pur- 


poſes and the moſt upright intentions, that they, 


who were deſirous of ſurpaſſing all others in 
piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even laud- 
able, to advance the cauſe of piety by artifice and 
fraud, 

XII. The moſt famous controverſies that di- 
vided the Chriſtians during this century, were 
thoſe concerning the millennium, or reign of a 
thouſand years; the baptiſm of heretics, and the 
doctrine of Or1cen. 

Long before this period, an opinion had pre- 
vailed that CurisT was to come and reign a 
thouſand years among men, before the entire 
and final diſſolution of this world. This opinion, 
which had hitherto met with no oppoſition, was 
differently interpreted by different perſons ; nor 
did all promiſe themſelves the ſame kind of en- 
joyments in that future and glorious kingdom [0]. 
But in this century its credit began to decline, 
principally through the influence and authority 
of OrIGen, who oppoſed it with the greateſt 
warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with ſome 
of his favourite ſentiments [p]. Nepos, an 
Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this 
opinion to 1ts former credit, in a book written 
againſt the allegeriſts, for ſo he called by way of 
contempt, the adverſaries of the Millenarian 
ſyſtem. This work, and the hypotheſis it de- 
tended, was extremely well received by great 


£7 ſo] See the learned Treatiſe concerning the true millen- 
nium, which Dr. Wurz has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume 
of his Commentary upin the New Teſtament. See allo, for an 
account of the doctrine of the ancient Millennarians, the 
fourth, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth vclumes of LazbxtR's 
Credibility, &c, 

[p] Sce Oricen, De principiis, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 104. 
tom. i, Opp. | | 
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numbers in the canton of Ar/izo#7; and among CEN x. 
others by CoLaciow, a preſbyter of no mean > u. 
influence and reputation. But Dionys1vs of Alex- — — 
andria, a diſciple of Oi1Gen, ſtopped the grow- 

ing progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſ- 

courſe, and alſo by two learned and judicious 
diſſertations concerning the divine promiſes [g]. 

XIII. The diſputes concerning the baptiſm of Concerning 
heretics were not carried on with that amiable Form 
ſpirit of candor, moderation, and impartiality 
with which Drioxysus oppoſed the MiLLENNIAN 
doctrine. The warmth and violence that were 
exerted in this controverſy, were far from being 
edifying to ſuch as were acquainted with the true 
genius of Chriſtianity, and with that meekneſs 
and forbearance that ſhould particularly diſtin- 
guiſh its doctors, 

As there was no expreſs law which determined 
the manner and form, according to which thoſe 
who abandoned the heretical ſects were to be re- 
ceived into the communion of the church, the 
rules practiſed in this matter were not the ſame 
in all Chriſtian churches. Many of the Oriental 
and African Chriſtians placed recanting heretics 
in the rank of catechumens, and admitted them, 
by bapti/m, into the communion of the faithful; 
while the greateſt part of the European churches, 
conſidering the baptiſm of heretics as valid, uſed 
no other forms in their reception than the impo- 
ſition of hands, accompanied with ſolemn prayer. 

t This diveriity prevailed for a long time without 
kindling contentions or animoſitics. But, at 
length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of eccle- 
ie faſtical diſcord broke out. In this century, the 
n © Altatic Chriſtians came to a determination in a 
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[7] See Eusg ius, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271; 
ho as alſo GenxaDius, De degmatibus Eciefraſticis, Cap. Iv. 
p. 32. edit. Elmenhorſt, 
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point that was hitherto, in ſome meaſure, unde- 
cided; and in more than one council eſtabliſhed 
it as a law, that all heretics were to be re-bap- 
tized before their admiſſion to the communion of 
the true church [r]. When STeymen, biſhop 
of Rome, was informed of this determination, he 
behaved with the moſt unchriſtian violence and 
arrogance towards the Aſiatic Chriſtians, broke 
communion with them, and excluded them from 
the communion of the church of Rome. Theſe 
haughty proceedings made no impreſſion upon 
Cryr1an biſhop of Carthage, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the menaces of the Roman pontif, aſſembled 
a council on this occaſion, adopted, with the 
reſt of the African biſhops, the opinion of the 
Aſiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperious 
STEPHEN. The fury of the latter was reduubled 
at this notification, and produced many threaten- 
ings and inveciives againſt CyrRIAN, who re- 
plicd, with great force and reſolution, and, in a 
ſecond council held at Carthage, declared the 
baptiſm, adminiſtered by heretics, void of all 
efficacy and validity. Upon this, the choler of 
STEPREN ſwelled beyond meaſure, and, by a de- 
cree full of invectives, which was received with 
contempt, he excommunicated the African bi— 
thops, whoſe moderation, on the one hand, and 
the death of their imperious antagoniſt on the 
other, put an end to the violent controverſy 
61. 
Av. The controverſy concerning ORIGEN 
was ſet in motion by DtzeTRIVSs, biſhop of 


ſr] Evuses. Hi?, Eccleſ lib vii. cap. v. vii. FIR MIIIA- 
dus, Epiftel ad Cyprianum, p tated among CyrRrlan's Tet· 
ters, Lett. Jxxv. 

(s] CyPzian, Epi. Ixx. p 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. Ar- 
GUSTI\, De Baptymo contra Lonati/tas, lib. v. vii. tom. ix. 
opp. where are to be found the acts of the council of Carthape, 
A. D. 2;6, Privo, Matani vita Cypriani, p. 107. 


Alexandria, 
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Alexandria, animated, as ſome ſay, by a prin- CENT. 

caple of envy and hatred againſt this learned man, Ne 

with whom he had formerly lived in an intimate — . 
friendſhip. The aſſertion, however, of thoſe 
who attribute the oppoſition of DezeTrIVs to 
this odious principle, appears ſomething more 
than doubtful; for, in the whole of his conduct 
wwards Ogio EN, there are no viſtble marks of 
envy, though many indeed of paſſion and arro- 
cance, of violence and injuſtice, The occaſion 
of all this was as follows: In the year 228, Ort» 
oy having ſet out for Achaia, was, in his jour- 
rey thither, received with ſingular marks of 
feftion and eſteem by the biſhops of Cæſarea 
ad Jeruſalem, who ordained him preſbyter by im- 
olition of hands. This proceeding gave high 
fence to DEeMETRIO.Us, who declared ORIGEN 
mworthy of the prieſthood, becauſe he had 
altrated himſelf, and maintained, at the ſame 
ime, that it was not lawful to advance, to a 
igher dignity, the principal of the Alexandrian 
cool, which was under his epiſcopal inſpection, 
out his knowledge and approbation. A con- 
uhon, however, was put to theſe warm debates, 
nd Oz1GEN returned to Alexandria. This calm 
„ indeed, but of a ſhort duration, being ſoon 
; Icceeded by a new breach between him and DEz- 
:1R1UsS, the occaſion of which is not known, 
' Wi which grew to ſuch a height as obliged Or1- 
? Wis, in the year 231, to abandon his charge at 
*21dria, and retire to Cæſarea. His abſence, 
wever, did not appeaſe the reſentment of De- 
T&1us, who continued to perſecute him with 
© utmoſt violence. To ſatisfy fully his ven— 
ance againſt Or1GEeN, he aſſembled two coun- 
„ In the firſt of which he condemned him 
dard, and deprived him of his office; and in 
tlecond, had him degraded from the ſa erdotal 
nity, It is probable, that in one of theſe 
| 2 councils, 
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sex, alleges, that his writings were maliciouſly falſified by 
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councils, eſpecially the latter, De MerRius ac- 
cuſed him of erroneous ſentiments in matters of 
religion; for it was about this time that ORION 
publiſhed his book of principles, which contains 
ſeveral opinions of a dangerous tendency [7], 
The greateſt part of the Chriſtian biſhops ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Alexandrian 
council, againſt which the biſhops of the 
churches of Achaia, Paleſtine, Pbænicia, and 
Arabia, declared at the ſame time the higheſt 
diſpleaſure [u]. 


[e] This work, which was a fort of introduction to 
theology, has only come down to us in the tranſlation of 
Ruyeinxus, who corrected and maimed it, in order to render] 
it more conformable to the orthodox doctrine of the church] 
than Os ic xx had left it. It contains, however, even in i] 
preſent form, ſeveral bold and ſingular opinions, ſuch as thel 
pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in 
conſequence of their deviation from the laws of order in their} 
firſt ſtate, and the final reſtoration of all intelligent beings to 


4 


order and happineſs. Rurrixus, in his apology for Ord 


the heretics; and that, in conſequence thereof, many error 
were attributed to him, which he did not adopt; as alſo that 
the opinions, in which he differed from the doctrines of the 
church, were only propoſed by him as curious conjectures. | 

[z] The accounts here given of the perſecution of O« 16tN 
are drawn from the moſt early and authentic ſources, ſuch af 
Eusts. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap xxiv. Por ius, Bib! Crag 
cxviii. JeRom's Catalogue of Ecclefraftical Writers, and from 
Oslo x himſelf; and they differ in ſome reſpects from tholey 
which common writers, ſuch as Doucin, Hor, and othery 
give of this matter, 4 


* 
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Hr. I. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


——— * — A 


I. ALL the records of this century mention the c x & T, | 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in „A5 u. 1 

the Chriſtian church. Several of the cauſes that — 
contributed to this, have been already pointed Rites multie 
out; to which we may add, as a principal one, ik 
the paſſion which now reigned for the Platonic 
philoſophy, or rather, for the popular Oriental 
ſuperſtition concerning demons, adopted by the 
Platoniſts, and borrowed, unhappily, from them, 
by the Chriſtian doors. For there 1s not the 
leaſt doubt, but that many of the rites, now 
introduced into the church, derived their origin 
from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of demons, and the pervers and operations of invi- 
{ble beings, Hence the uſe of exorciſms and ſpells, 
the frequency of fafts, and the averſion to wed- 
Lc, Hence the cuſtom of avoiding all con- 
nexions with thoſe who were not as yet baptized, 
or who lay under the penalty of excommuni— 
cation, as perſons ſuppoſed to be under the 
dominion of ſome malignant ſpirit. And hence 
the rigour and ſeverity of that diſcipline and 
penance that were impoſed upon thoſe who had 
incurred, by their immoralities, the cenſures of 
be church [70]. 

II. In moſt of the provinons there were, at this Public wor- 
ime, certain fixed places ſet apart for public ®#: 


[w] For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may 
Wniult PokPHYRY's treatiſe concerning Abſtinence, and com- 
bare what that writer has ſaid on this ſubject, with the cuſtoms 
deceived among the Chriſtians. Several curious things are 


uſo to be found in THrovoktT and Euszzles upon this 
bead. 


Vor. I. © worſhip 
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worſhip among the Chriſtians, as will with 
evident to every impartial inquirer into theſe 
matters. Nor is it abſolutely improbable, that 
theſe churches were, 1n ſeveral places, embelliſhed 
with images and other ornaments. 

With reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, 
and the times appointed for its celebration, there 
were little innovations made in this century. Two 
things, however, deſerve to be taken notice of 
here: the firſt is, that the diſcourſes or ſermons, 
addreſſed to the people, were very different from 
thoſe of the carlier times of the church, and 
degenerated much from the ancicat ſimplicity, 
For, not to ay any thing of OrxiGcen, who in- 
troduced long ſermons, and was the firſt who 
explained the ſcriptures in his diſcourſes, ſeveral | 
biſhops, who had received their education in the 


ſchools of the rhetoricians, were exactly fcrupu- Wl ;:; 


. . . . . TY 0901 
lous, in adapting their public exhortations and d 
diſcourſes to the rules of Grecian eloquence. * 
And this method gained ſuch credit, as to be 
= 1 * . ae * | 10 
ſoon, almoſt univertaliy followed. The ſecond 5 
thing that we propoſed to mention as worthy of . 
notice is, that, about this time, the uſe of zncenſe} he 


was introduced, at leaſt, into many churches. F 
This has been denied by ſome men of eminent 
learning; the fact, however, 1s rendered evident, 


by the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies [x]. M 
III. Several alterations were now introduced, 0 
in the celebration of the Lord's-ſupper, by thole FW: x 
who had the direction of divine worſhip. The] I 
prayers, uſed upon this occaſion, were lengthen-| "Wet 
ed; and the folemnity and pomp, with which) 555 
this important inttitution was celebrated, were ew 
conſiderably increaſed; no doubt, with a pioueih -. 
IM the 
x] See biſhon Beventcr ad Cancer. iii. Apofol. p. 41 Whit 
L 5 5 1 [ 
as alto another work of the ſame author, intitled, Codes 
Canon, windicalus, p. 78. | 
9 intenticlt | 
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had not received the ſacrament of baptiſm, were 
not admitted to this holy ſupper; and it 1s not 
dificule to perceive, that thele excluſions were 
an imitation of what was practiſed in the heathen 
myſteries. We find, by the accounts of PRu— 
pENTIUS [y] and others, that gold and ſilver 
veſſols were now uled in the adminiſtration of the 
Lord's-ſupper; nor is there any reaſon why we 
ſhould not adopt this opinion, ſince it is very 
natural to imagine, that thoſe churches, which 
vere compoſed of the moſt opulent members, 
would readily indulge themſelves in this piece of 
rcligious pomp. As to the time of celebrating 
this folemn ordinance, it mult be carefully ob- 
lerved, that there was a conſiderable variation in 
diffrrent churches, ariſing from their different 
crcumſtances, and founded upon reaſons of pru-- 
zence and neceſſity. In ſome, it was celebrated 
in the morning; in others, at noon; and in 
others, in the evening, It was allo more fre- 
quently repeated in ſome churches, than in 
whers; but was conſidered in all as of the high- 
ſt importance, and as eſſential to falvation 
or which reaſon it was even thought proper to 
adminiſter it to infants. The ſacred feaſts, that 
ccompanicd this venerable inſtitution, preceded 
5 celebration in ſome churches, and followed it 
a others. 


chen baptiſm was adminiſtered to ſuch as, after a 
ung courſe of trial and preparation, offered 
lemſclyes as candidates for the profeſſion of 
chrittianity. This ceremony was performed only 
a the preſence of ſuch as were already initiated 
3 the Chriſtian myſteries, The remiſſion of 


[3] II. el giga, Hymn ii. P · 60, edit. Hein ſii. 
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IV. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, Baptifay 
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CEN T. fins was thought to be its immediate and happy 

Pa, 1 fruit; while the biſhop, by praver and the im- 

——— poſition of hands, was ſuppoſed to confer thoſe 
ſanCtifving gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that are ne- 
ceſſary to a life of righteouſneſs and virtue [Z]. 
We have already mentioned the principal rites 
that were uſed in the adminiſtration of baptiſm; 
and we have only to add, that none were ad- 
mitted to this ſolemn ordinance, until, by the 
menacing and formidable ſhouts and declamation 
of the exorci/t, they had been delivered from the 
dominion of the prince of darkneſs, and conle- 
crated to the ſervice of God. The origin of this 
ſuperſtitious ceremony may be eaſily traced, 
when we conſider the prevailing opinions of the } 
times. The Chriſtians, in general, were per- 
ſuaded, that rational ſouls, deriving their exiſt- | 
ence from God, muſt conſequently be in them- 
ſelves pure, holy, and endowed with the noble 
principles of liberty and virtue. But, upon this 
ſuppoſition, it was difficult to account for the 
corrupt propenſities and actions of men, any 
other way, than by attributing them either to the 
malignant nature of matter, or the influence and 
impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who was perpetually} 
compelling them to fin. The former of theſe 
opinions was embraced by the Gnoſtics, but was WF ., 
rejected by true Chriſtians, who denied the eter- 
nity of matter, conſidered it as a creature of God, F | 


[z] That ſuch was the notion prevalent at this time, is { 
evident from tellimonies of ſufficient weight, And as this} a 
point is of great conſequence in order to our underſtandiogÞ 
the theology of the ancients, which differs from ours in man) 
re ſpects, we ſhall mention one of theſe teſlimonies, even that 
of Cyraiax, who, in his Ixxiii Letter, expreſſes himſcil] 
thus: It is manifeſt, where, and by whom, the x 6M 15$10NÞ 
© Of SINS, Which is CONFERRED in BAPTiSM, is adminiltery 
d. They «ho are preſented to the rulers of the church, 053 
„ rain, by our pravers and impoſition of hands, the Ho 
„ GurosT,” See alſo ESE B. Hit Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. 7 

; and 


and therefore adopted the latter notion, that in c E N r. 
_ 


all vicious perſons there was a certain evil being, . 
the author and ſource of their corrupt diſpoſitions 
and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The driving 
out this demon was now conſidered as an eſſential 
preparation for baptiſm, after the adminiſtration 
of which, the candidates returned home, adorned 
with crowns, and arrayed in white garments, as 
ſacred emblems; the former, of their victory over 
ſin and the world; the latter, of their inward purity 
and innocence. 

V. Faſting began now to be held in more eſteem Fating, 
than it had formerly been; a high degree of ſanc- 
tity was attributed to this practice, and it was 
even looked upon as of indiſpenſible neceſſity, 
from a notion that the demons directed their ſtra- 
tagems principally againſt thoſe who pampered 
themſelves with delicious fare, and were lets 
troubleſome to the lean and the hungry, who 
lived under the ſeverities of a rigorous abſti- 
nence [5]. The Latins, contrary to the general 
cuſtom, taſted the ſeventh day of the week; and 
as the Greeks and Orientals refuſed to follow tneir 
example here, this afforded a new ſubject of con- 
tention berween them. 


The Chriſtians offered up their ordinary prayers Prayers. 


at three ſtated times of the day, viz. at the zhird, 
the fxth, and the ninth hour, according to the 


[a] It is demonſtrably evident, that exorci/m was added to 
the other baptiſmal rites in the third century, after the intro— 
duction of the Platonic philoſophy into the church. For, be- 
fore this time, we h-ar no mention made of it, JusTixn Mas- 
TYR, in his /ecozd apology, and TERTUiLIAN, in his book 
concerning the military crown, give us an account of the cere- 
monies uſed in baptiſm during the ſecond century, without any 
mention of exorci/mm. This is a very ſtrong argument of its 
being poſterior to theſe twa great men; and is every way pro- 
per to perſuade us, that it made its entrance into the S hrifttian 
church in the third century, and probably tirlt in Egype. 

% CLEMENTIN. Iomil. ix. Ng. p. 63%, Poxrnvyr, De 
ab/uenentia, lib. iv. p. 417+ 
U 3 cuſtom 
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cuſtom obſerved among the Jews. But, beſides 
theſe ſtated devotions, true believers were aſſi- 
duous in their addreſſes ro the Supreme Being, 
and poured” forth frequently their vows and ſup- 
plications before his throne, becauſe they conſi- 
dered prayer as the molt eſſential duty, as well as 
the nobleſt employment, of a ſanctified nature, 
At thoſe feſtivals, which recalled the memory of 
ſome joyful event, and were to be celebrated with 
expreſſions of thankſgiving and praiſe, they prayed 
ſtanding, as they thought that poſture the fitteſt 
to expreſs their joy and their confidence. On 
days of contrition and faſting, they preſented 
themſelves upon their knees before the throne of 
the Moiſt High, to expreſs their profound humi- 
liation and ſelf-abaſement. Certain forms of 
prayer were, undoubtedly, uſed in many places 
both in public and in private; but many allo ex- 
preſſed their pious feelings in the natural effuſions 
of an unpremeditated eloquence. 

The en of the croſs was ſuppoſed to adminiſter 
a victorious power over all ſorts of trials and cala- 
mities, and was more eſpecially conſidered as the 
ſureſt defence againſt the ſnares and ſtratagems of 
malignant ſpirits. And hence it was, that no 
Chrittian undertook any thing of moment, with- 
out arming himſelf with the influence of this tri- 
umphant ſign. 


CC. ”y — 2 - — — 
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Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled | 


the church auring this century, 


l. THE ſame ſects that, in the former ages, had | 

produced ſuch diforder and perplexity in 
the Chriſtian church, continued, in this, to create 
new troubles, and to foment new divifions. The 


Mon- 
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Montaniſts, Valentinians, Marcionites, and. the e EN 
other Gnoſtics, continued ſtill-to draw out their p . 
forces, notwithſtanding the repeated defeats they 
had met with; and their ob/tinacy remained even 
when their ftrength was gone, as it often happens 
in religious controverſy. ADELiPnivs and Aqui- 
LINUS, Who were of the Gnoſtic tribe, endeavoured 
to inſinuate themſelves and their doctrine into the 
ellcem of the public, at Rome, and in other places 
in /taly [c]. They were, however, oppoſed not 
only by the Chriſtians, but alſo by Prorixus, 
the greateſt Platonic philoſopher of this age, who, 
followed by a numerous train of diſciples, oppoſed 
theſe two chimerical teachers, and others of the 
ſame kind, with as much vigour and ſucceſs as 
the moit enlightened Chriſtians could have done, 
The philoſophical opinions which this faction en- 
tertained concerning the Supreme Being, the 
origin of the world, the nature of evil, and ſeve- 
ral other ſubjects, were entirely oppoſite to the 
doctrines of PLaTo. Hence the diſciples of Jzsvs, 
and the followers of PLoTrNus, joined together 
their efforts againſt the progreſs of Gnoſticitm : 
and there is no doubt but that their united force 
ſoon deſtroyed the credit and authority of this 
- W fantaſtic ſe, and rendered it contemptible in the 
- MW cftimation of the wiſe [d]. 

IT. While the Chriſtians were ſtruggling with Manes an- 
theſe corrupters of the truth, and upon the point ,“ 
of obtaining a complete and deciſive n 
new enemy, more vehement and odious than the 
eeſt, ſtarted up ſuddenly, and engaged in the con- 

4 eſt. This was Manes (or MaAvICH.Eus, as he 
lometimes is called by his diſciples), by birth a 
Perſian ; educated among the Magi, and himſc:f 
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in e] PorenYR. wita Plating, cap. xvi. p. 118. 
te ] Provinvs's book againſt the Gnoſtics is extant in his 


je Woeks, Ennead, ii. lib. ix, p. 213. 
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CE N T. one of that number, before he embraced the pro- 


Pann + 11. feſſion of Chriſtianity. 
— and ſciences, which the Perſians, and the other 
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Inſtructed in all thoſe arts 


neighbouring nations, held in the higheſt eſteem, 
he had penetrated into the depths of aſtronomy 
in the midſt of a rural life; ſtudied the art of 
healing, and applied himſelf to painting and phi- 
loſophy. His genius was vigorous and ſublime, 
but redundant and ungoverned; and his mind, 
deſtitute of a proper temperature, ſeemed to bor- 
der on fanaticilim and madneſs. He was fo ad- 
venturous as to attempt a coalition of the doctrine 
of the Magi with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, or rather 
the explication of the one by the other : and, in 
order to ſucceed in this audacious enterprize, he 


affirmed that Cn«1sT had left the doctrine of ſal- 


vation unhniſhed and imperfect; and that he was 
the comforter, whom the departing Saviour had 
promiſed to his diſciples to lead them to all truth. 
Many were deceived by the eloquence of this en- 
thuſiaſt, by the gravity of his countenance, and 
the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners; ſo 
that, in a ſhort time, he formed a ſect not utterly 
inconſiderable in point of number. He was put 
to death by Varaxes I. king of the Perſians; 


though hiſtorians are not agreed concerning the| 


cauſe, the time, and the manner of his execu- 


tion Le]. 1 


e] Some allege, that Maxes having undertaken to 
cure the ſon of the Periian monarch of a dangerous diſeaſe, by 


his medicinal art, Or his miraculous power, failed in the at- 


tempt, precipitated the death of the prince, and thus incur- 
ring the indignation of the king his father, was put to a cruel 
death,. This account is ſcarcely probable, as it is mentioned 
by none of the Oriental wiiters cited by D*HerBELOT, and 
as Bax Her us ſpeaks of it in terms which ſhews that it 
was only an uncertain rumour. The death of Manes is ge- 


nerally attributed to another cauſe by the Oriental writers: 
'T hey tell us, that Maxes (after having been protected, in 3 
ſingular manner, by Ho:imizvas, who lucceeded SAPOR on 


the 
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III. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mix- C E N r. 


ture of the tenets of Chriſtianity with the ancient 
philoſophy of the Perſians, which he had been 
inſtructed in during his youth. He combined 
theſe two ſyſtems; and applied and accommo- 
dated to Jesus CuR1sT the characters and actions 
which the Perſians attributed to the god Mi- 
HAAS. The principal doctrines of Manzs are 
comprehended in the following ſummary : 

« There are two principles from which all 
ce things proceed: the one is a molt pure and ſub- 
« tile matter, called Lit; and the other a groſs 
« and corrupt ſubſtance, called DARKNESS. Each 
« of theſe are ſubject to the dominion of a ſuper- 
« intending BEIN, whole exiſtence is from all 
« eternity. The BEIN, who preſides over the 
« LiGHT, is called Gop; he that rules the land 
i of DARKNESS, bears the title of HyLe, or DE- 
«* MON. The RULER oF THE LIGHT is ſupremely 
e happy; and, in conſequence thereof, benevo- 
* lent and good: the PRINcE of DARKNESS is 
e unhappy in himſelf; and, deſiring to render 
* others partakers of his miſery, is evil and ma- 
„ Iignant. Theſe Two Bzixcs have produced 
an immenſe multitude of creatures, reſembling 
* themſelves, and diſtributed them through their 
« reſpective provinces. 


III. 
PART II. 


His doctrine 
of two prin- 
ciples. 


IV. « The Prince of DARKNESS knew not, Concerning 
© for a long ſeries of ages, that Licar exiſted in 2 


the Perſian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend 
bim, at length, againſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians, the 
Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) was ſhut up in a ftrong 
caſtle, which Hos MZ DAS had erected between Bagdad and 
duga, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted 
bim on account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the 
death of Hos MisDas, VaRaNEs I. his ſucceſſor, firſt pro- 
tected Max ES, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the 
Mayi, whoſe reſentment againſt him was due to his having 
adopted the Saducean principles, as ſome ſay ; while others 
attribute it to his having mingled the tenets of the Magi with 
lie doctrines of Chriſtianity, T 


the 


PanrT II. 
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. * the univerſe; and no ſooner perceived It, by 


« the means of a war that was kindled in his do- 
© minions, than he bent his endeavours towards 
te the ſubjecting it to his empire. The RuLex or 
« THE LIGHT oppoſed to his efforts an army 
&« commanded by the firſt man, but not with the 
« higheſt ſucceſs; for the generals of the Pzince 
« of DARKNESS ſeized upon a conſiderable por- 
cc tion of the celeſtial elements, and of the Licnr 
e itſelf, and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt 
«© matter. The ſecond general of the Ruter or 


« THE LIGHT, whoſe name was the living ſpirit, 


ce made war with more ſucceſs againſt the Prince 
C of DARKNESS, but could not entirely diſengage 
ce the pure particles of the celeſtial matter, from 
ce the corrupt maſs through which they had been 
« diſperſed. The PRINCE of Darxxxness, after 
ce his defeat, produced the firſt parents of the hu- 
4 man race. The beings engendered from this 
« Original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of 
ce the corrupt matter of the kingdom of Dar x- 
«« wess, and of two fouls; one of which is . 
& tive and luſtful, and owes its exiſtence to the 
« evil principle; the other rational and immortal, a 
« particle of that divine LiciT, which was car- 
« ried away by the army of DARK NEss, and im- 
« merſed into the maſs of malignant matter. 

V. Mankind being thus formed by the 
« PRINCE OT DARKNESS, and thoſe minds, that 
« were the productions of the eternal LId Hr, be- 
cc ing united to their mortal bodies, Gop created 
te the earth out of the corrupt mals of matter, by 
ce that living ſpirit, who had vanquiſhed the 
«© PRINCE of DaRKNess. The deſign of this 
ce creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the hu- 
ce man race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive 
« ſouls from their corporeal priſons, and to ex- 
« tract the celeſtial elements from the groſs ſub- 


& ſtance in which they were involved, In order 
« 0 
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te to carry this deſign into execution, Gob pro- CENT. 
« duced two beings of eminent dignity from his „ U 1. 
« own ſubſtance, which were to lend their auſpi⁊ . 
« cious ſuccours to impriſoned ſouls ; one of theſe 
« ſublime entities was CHRIST; and the other, 
« the HoLy GHOST. Cnz1sT is that glorious 
« intelligence, which the Perſians called Mrthras; 
« he is a molt ſplendid ſubſtance, conſiſting of 
« the brightneſs of the eternal Light: ſubliiting 
« jn, and by himſelf: endowed with life; en- 
« riched with infinite wiſdom ; and his reſidence 
« js in the ſun. The HoLy Gnosr is alſo a lu- 
e minous and animated body, diffuſed through- 
© out every part of the atmoſphere which tur- 
« rounds this terreſtrial globe. This genial prin- 
« ciple warms and illuminates the minds of men, 
« renders alſo the earth fruitful, and draws forth 
« gradually from its bolom the latent particles 
« of celeſtial fire, which it watts up on high to 
« their primitive ſtation. 
- VI. «After that the SupREME BEING had, for Concerning 
-a long time, admoniſhed and exhorted the cap- dg of 
e W © tive fouls, by the miniſtry of the angels and of 
a W © holy men, raiſed up and appointed for that pur- 
r- W © poſe, he ordered Cnrrsm to leave the ſolar re- 
1i- MW © gions, and to deſcend upon earth, in order to 

« accelerate the return of thoſe impriſoned ſpirits 
ne MW © to their celeſtial country. In obedience to this 
at “ divine command, CarisT appeared among the 
e-“ Jews, clothed with the ſhadowy form of a hu- 
ed “ man body, and not with the real ſubſtance, 
by “ During his miniſtry, he taught mortals how to 
he “ diſengage the rational ſoul from the corrupt 
his “ body, to conquer the violence of malignant | 
w-“ matter, and he demonſtrated his divine miſſion Way 
| by ſtupendous miracles. On the other hand, 
the Prince of DARKNESS uſed every method 
to enflame the Jews againſt this divine meſſen- 
ger, and incited them at length to put him to 


« death 
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dition. 
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% death upon an ignominious croſs ; which pu- 
ce niſhment, however, he ſuffered not in reality, 
* but only in appearance, and in the opinion of 
« men. When CaktsT had fulfilled the purpoſes 
cc Of his miſſion, he returned to his throne in the 
© ſun, and appointed a certain number of choſen 
« apoſtles to propagate through the world the re- 
cc ligion he had taught during the courſe of his 
© miniſtry. But, before his departure, he pro- 
« miſed, that, at a certain period of time, he 
« would fend an apoſtle ſuperior to all others in 
© eminence and dignity, whom he called the pa- 
ce racicte, or comforter, who ſhould add many 
things to the precepts he had delivered, and 
diſpel all the errors under which his ſervants 
ce laboured concerning divine things. This con— 
« forter, thus expreſsly promiſed by CRHAIST, is 
« Mavxes, the Perſian, who, by the order of the 
« Mosr Fliicn, declared to mortals the whole 
« doctrine of ſalvation, without exception, and 
« without concealing any of its truths, under the 
ce veil of metaphor, or any other covering. 
VII. Thote fouls, who believe Jesus Cuyr1s) 
© to be the fon of Gob, renounce the worſhip of 
ce the Gord of the Jews, who is the Prince or 
« DARKNESS, obey the laws delivered by CarisT, 
as they are enlarged and illuſtrated by the con- 
& forter, Mawes, and combat, with perſevering 
5 fortitude, the luſts and appetites of a corrupt 
« nature, derive from this faith and obedience 
ce the ineſtimable advantage of being gradualiy 
cc purified from the contagion of matter. The 
ce total purification of ſouls cannot, indeed, be 
© accompliked during this mortal life, Hence 
« jt is, that the ſouls of men, after death, muſt 
e pais through two ſtates more of probation and 
« trial, by water and fire, before they can aſcend 
ce to tae regions of LicaT. They mount, there- 


te fore, firit into the moon, which conſiſts of be- 
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nign and ſalutary 
luſtration of fifteen days, they proceed to the 
ſun, whoſe purifying fire removes entirely all 
their corruption, and effaces all their ſtains. 
The bodies, compoſed of malignant matter, 
which they have left behind them, return to 
their firit ſtate, and enter into their original 
mals.” 
VIII. «On the other hand, thoſe ſouls who 
have neglected the ſalutary work of their puri- 
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water ; from whence, after a c E N TT. 


III. 


PAR Hr II. 


Concerning 


the fate of 


unpuriſied 


fication, paſs, after death, into the bodies of foul, 


animals, or other natures, where they remain 
until they have expiated their guilt, and accom- 
pliſhed their probation. Some, on account of 
their peculiar obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, paſs 
through a ſeverer courſe of trial, being de- 
livered ov er, for a certain time, to the power 
of malignant aerial ſpirits, who torment them 
in various ways. When the greateſt part of 
the captive ſouls are reſtored to liberty, and 
to the regions of light, then a devouring fire 
ſhall break forth, at the divine command, 
from the caverns in which it 1s at preſent con- 
fined, and ſhall deſtroy and conſume the frame 
of the world. After this tremendous event, 
the PrINCE and potwers of Garitnreſs ſhall be 
forced to return to their primitive ſeats of 
anguiſh and miſery, in which they ſhall dwell 
for ever. For, to prevent their ever renewing 
this war in the regions of light, Gop ſhall ſur- 
round the manſions of DARKNESS with an in— 
vincible guard, compoſed of thoſe fouls who 


have fallen irrecoverably from the hopes of ſal- 


vation, and who, ſet in array, like a military 
band, ſhall ſurround thoſe gloomy ſeats of woe, 
and hinder any of their wrecched inhabitants 
from coming forth again to the /ighr.” 

IX. In order to remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles 


that lay againſt the belief of this monſtrous ſyſtem, 
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CENT. Mats rejected almoſt all the ſacred books in 
Nr u. Which Chriſtians look for the ſublime truths of 
their holy religion He affirmed, in the firſt place, 
The ovinion that the Old Teſtament was not the work of God, 
concerning but of the Prince of Darkneſs, who was ſubſtituted 
we en, by the Jews in the place of the true God, He 
went. maintained further, that the Four Goſpels, which 
contain* the hiſtory of CHRIST, were not written 
by the apoſtles, or, at leaſt, that they were cor- 
rupted and interpolated by deſigning and artful 
men, and were augmented with Jewiſh fables and 
fictions. He therefore ſupplied their place by a 
geſpel, which, he ſaid, was dictated to him by 
God himſelf, and which he diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Erteng. He rejected alſo the As of the 
Apeſiles and though he acknowledged the epiſtles 
that are attributed to St. Paul, to be the pro- 
ductions of that divine apoſtle, yet he looked up- 
on them as conſiderably corrupted and falſified in 
a variety of paſſages. We have not any certain 
account of the judgment he formed concerning 

the other books of the New Teſtament. 
ER ef KX. The rule of life and manners that Maxzs 
b preſcribed to his diſciples was moſt extravagantly 
rigorous and auſtere, He commanded them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which he looked 
upon as mmtrinſically evil and eſſentially corrupt; to 
deprive it of all thoſe objects which could contri- 
bute either to its conveniency or delight; to ex- 
tirpate all thoſe deſires that lead to the purſuit of 
external objects; and to diveſt themſelves of all 
the paſſions and inſtincts of nature. Such was the 
unnatural rule of practice which this enormous 
fanatic preſcribed to his followers; but foreſce- 
ing, at the ſame time, that his ſect could not 
poſſibly become numerous, if this ſevere manner 
of living was to be impoſed without diſtinRion 
Divifon of upon all his adherents, he divided his diſciples 
bu cUpict. into two claſſes; the one of which comprehended 
the 
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tet; and the other, the imperfect and feeble, 
under the title of hearers. The ele# were obliged 
to a rigorous and entire abſtinence from fleſh, 
eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
wedlock, and all amorous gratifications; and to 
live in a ſtate of the ſharpeit penury, nouriſhing 
their ſhrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, 
herbs, pulſe, and melons, and depriving them- 
ſelves of all the comforts that ariſe from the mo- 
derate indulgence of natural paſſions, and alſo 
from a variety of innocent and agreeable purſuits. 
The diſcipline, appointed for the bearers, was of 
a milder nature. They were allowed to poſſeſs 
» Wl houſes, lands, and wealth, to feed upon fleſh, to 
„enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderneſs ; but 
this liberty was granted them with many limita- 
„ons, and under the ſtricteſt conditions of mo— 
n <cration and temperance. 

* The general aſſembly of the Manicheans was 
headed by a preſident, who repreſented Jesus 
CyrIST. There were joined to him twelve rulers, 
« Wor maſters, who were deſigned to repreſent the 
ly elde apeſtles; and theſe were followed by ſeventy- 
to Ne 4i/bops, the images of the ſeventy-two diſciples 
ed Wo! our Lord. Theſe biſhops had pre/byters and 
to W#acons under them, and all the members of theſe 


religious orders were choſen out of the claſs of the 
dect | f 1. 


x- 

of XI. The ſect of the Hieracites was formed in 
all NS:, towards the concluſion of this century, by 
he He Ax of Leontium, a bookſeller by profeſſion, 
us Yd diſtinguiſhed eminently by his extenſive learn- 
-e- Ing, and a venerable air of ſanctity and virtue, 
not dome have conſidered this as a branch of the Ma- 
ner Nachean ſect, but without foundation, ſince, not- 
ion 


„les J See all this amply proved in the work intitled Com- 
le F Wntaris de rebus Chriftiancrum ante Conflantinum Magnum. 


the with- 
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withſtanding the agreement of Marxzs and Hit. 
RAX in ſome points of doctrine, it is certain that 
they differed in many reſpects. 


hibited and abrogated by CHRIST. 


virtue. 


ſources. 


fairly 
body and its luſts. 


tions [g]. 


XII. The controverſies relating to the divine! 
Trinity, which took their riſe in the former cen- 
tury, from the introduction of the Grecian philo- 
ſophy into the Chriſtian church, were now ſpread- 
ing with conſiderable vigour, and producing} 
various methods of explaining that inexplicable} 


[2] ErirnAN. Here, lxvii Hieracitarum, p. 7 10, &c. 


doctrine. 


HIERAX main- | 
tained, that the principal object of Chriſt's office | 
and miniſtry was the promulgation of a new law, | 
more ſevere and perfect than that of Moszs; and 
from hence he concluded, that the uſe of fleſh, | 
wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to | 
the outward ſenſes, which had been permitted | 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was abſolutely pro- | 
If, indeed, } 
we look attentively into his doctrine, we ſhall } 
find that, like Manes, he did not think that theſe | 
auſtere acts of ſelf-denial, were impoſed by CHRIST 
indiſcriminately upon all, but on ſuch only, as were 
ambitious of aſpiring to the higheſt ſummit of 
To this capital error he added many 
others, which were partly the conſequences of 
this illuſion, and were, in part, derived from other 
He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven, children who died before 
they had arrived to the uſe of reaſon, and that up- 
on the ſuppoſition that God was bound to admini- 
ſter the rewards of futurity, to thoſe only who had 
finiſhed their victorious conflict with the? 
He maintained alſo, that? 
MELcni1sEDec, king of Salem, who bleſſed ApRa-! 
HAM, was the Holy Ghoſt ; denied the reſurrec- 
tion of the body, and caſt a cloud of obſcurity? 
over the ſacred ſcriptures by his allegorical fic- 
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doctrine. One of the firſt who engaged in this CEN r. 
idle and perilous attempt of explaining what every þ Nh 209 
mortal muſt acknowledge to be incomprehenſible, — 
was NoeTus of Smyrna, an obſcure man, and of 
mean abilities. He affirmed, that the Supreme 
God, whom he called the Father, and conſidered 

as abſolutely indiviſible, united himſelf to the 
man Cu r1sT, whom he called the Sen, and was 
born, and crucified with him. From this opinion, 
Nokrus and his followers were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Patripaſſians, i. e. perſons who believe 
that the Supreme Father of the univerſe, and not 
any other divine perſon, had expiated the guilt of 
the human race. And, indeed, this appellation 
belongs to them juſtly, if the accounts which an- 
cient writers give us of their opinions be accurate 
and 1mpartial []. 

XIII. About the middle of this century aroſe S$abellivs. 
SABELLIUS, an African biſhop or preſbyter, who, 

in Pentapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in Pto- 

mars, or Barce, its principal city, explained, in 

2 manner very little different from that of Noz- 

Tvs, the doctrine of ſcripture concerning the Fa- 

ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. This dogmatiſt had 

2 conſiderable number of followers, who adhered 

to him, notwithſtanding that his opinions were 

refured by Dioxvstus, biſhop of Alexandria. His 
ſentiments were, in ſome reſpects, different from 

thoſe of Nokrus; the latter was of opinion, that 

the per/on of the Father had aſſumed the human 

nature of CHrisT; whereas SABELLIUS mMain- 
F'zined, that a certain energy only, proceeding 

dom the Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of 
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[h] See the Diſceurſi of HiproLYTUs again the Ferefy of 

ead-F Not us, in the ſecond volume of his works, publiſhed by 

cing rsictus. As alſo ErITUAN. Hore/. lvii. tom. i. p. 479. 

able doropor rr. Hæret Fabul. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 227. tom. 4. 
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the divine nature, was united to the Son of God, 
the man Jesvs; and he conſidered, in the ſame 
manner, the Holy Ghoſt, as a portion of the ever- 
lafting Father [i]. From hence it appears, that 
the Sabellians, though they might with juſtice be 
called Patripaſſians, were yet called fo, by the 
ancients, in a different ſenſe from that in which 
this name was given to the Noetians. 

XIV. At this ſame period, BERYILVus an Ara- 
bian, biſhop of Bozrab, and a man of eminent 
piety and learning, taught that CHRIST, before 
his birth, had no proper ſubſiſtence, nor any 
other divinity, than that of the Father; which 
opinion, when conſidered with attention, amounts 
to this: that ChRISH did not exiſt before M axy, 
but that a /p:rit iſſuing from God himſelf, and Wl © 
therefore ſuperior to all human ſouls, as being a 
portion af the divine nature, was united to him, | 
at the time of his birth. BERYILLVs, however, 
was refuted by Okrokx, with ſuch a victorious | 
power of argument and zeal, that he yielded up in 
the cauſe, and returned into the boſom of the WM ©; 
church [k&]. 

XV. Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, and 
alſo a magiſtrate or civil judge, was very differ- 
ent from the pious and candid BERYLL us, both in 
point of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and 


[i] Almoſt all the hiſtorians, who give accounts of the an- 
cient herefies, have made particular mention of SABEL 10S. | 
Among others, ſee Eustn, Hiſt. Fecleſ. lib. vi. cap. vi. p. 252. 
ATHANaS. Libro de ſententia Dionyſii. All the paſſages of ihe 
ancient authors, relating to SantLLIUs, are carefully collected 
by the learned CHRISTOPHER WorwiuUvs, in his Hiforia (a: 
belliana, printed in 8vo, at Francſert and Leipſck, 1696. 

[e] Eusg3. Hift. Eccle/. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. 
xxxiii. p. 231. *HieronyM. Catalog. Scriptor. Eccliſ. cap. 
Ix. p. 137. SocrATEs, Hiſt. Eccleſ lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 1745 


and among the moderns, Le CLtac, Ars Critica, vol. % (/ 
art II. § 1. cap, xiv. p. 293. CHAUFFEPIED, Nouviar | ;; 
Dialion. IIiſt. Crit. tom. 1. P · 203. | Tum 


arrogant 
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arrogant man, whom riches had rendered inſo- C EN T. 


lent and ſelf-ſufficient [/]. He introduced much 
confuſion and trouble into the eaſtern churches, 
by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
goſpel concerning the nature of Gop and CurisT, 
and left behind him a ſect, that aſſumed the title 
of Paulians, or Paulianiſts. As far as we can 
judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that 
have been tranſmitted to us, it ſeems to have 
amounted to this: * That the Sen and the Holy 
« Ghoſt exiſt in God in the ſame manner, as the 
« faculties of reaſon and activity do in man: that 
« CHRIST was born a mere man; but that the 
« reaſon or wiſdom of the Father deſcended into 
© him, and by him wrought miracles upon earth, 
« and inſtructed the nations: and finally, that, 
% on account of this union of the divine word with 
ee the man Jzsus, CHRIST might, though impro— 
© perly, be called God.” 

Such were the real ſentiments of Paur. He 
involved them, however, in ſuch deep obſcurity, 

y the ambiguous forms of ſpeech he made uſe 
Jof to explain and defend them, that, after ſeveral 
ad meetings of the councils held to examine his 
- W crrors, they could not convict him of hereſy. 
in At length, indeed, a council was aſſembled, in 
nd me year 269, in which Marcniown, the rhetori— 
ian, drew him forth from his obſcurity, detected 
his evaſions, and expoſed him in his true colours; 
in conſequence of which he was degraded from 
tne epiſcopal order | 7]. 

XVI. It was not only in the point now men- 
toned, that the doctrine of the gofpel ſuffered, 
at this time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong- 
headed doctors. For there ſprung up now, in 


I Fuse. Hift. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 
f Fpiltcl, Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in DBibliatheca Pa- 
tram. tom. xi. p. 302. Dreny/ii Alex, Fo. ad Paulum, id, 
. e; Decem Pauli Sameſateni Puafticnes, ib. p. 278. 
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CEN r. Arabia, a certain ſort of minute philoſophers, the 
er u. diſciples of a maſter, whoſe obſcurity has con- 
cealed him from the knowledge of after-ages, who 
denied the immortality of the ſoul, believed that 
it periſhed with the body, but maintained, at the 
ſame time, that it was to be again recalled to life 
with the body, by the power of God. The phi- 
loſophers, who held this opinion, were called 
Arabians from their country. OKR1GEN was called 
from Egypt, to make head againſt this riſing 
ſect, and diſputed againſt them, in a full coun- 
cil, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs that they aban- 
doned their erroneous ſentiments, and returned 
to the received doctrine of the church. 
2 e XVII. Among the ſects that aroſe in this cen- 
in the tury, we place that of the Novatians the laſt. 
church by This ſect cannot be charged with having corrupt- 
tls. ed the doctrine of Chriſtianity by their opinions; 
their crime was, that by the unreaſonable ſeverity 
of their diſcipline, they gave occaſion to the moſt 
deplorable diviſions, and made an unhappy rent 
in the church. NovaTlan, a preſbyter of the 
church of Rome, a man allo of uncommon learn- 
ing and eloquence, but of an auſtere and rigid 
character, entertained the moſt unfavourable 
ſentiments of thoſe who had been ſeparated from 
the communion of the church. He indulged his 
inclination to ſeverity ſo far, as to deny that 
ſuch as had fallen into the commiſſion of grievous 
tranſgreſſions, eſpecially thoſe who had apoſta- 
tized from the faith, under the perſecution ſet on 
foot by Dzcivs, were to be again received into 
the boſom of the church. The greateſt part of 
the preſbyters were of a different opinion in this 
matter, eſpecially CoxxsRLIus, whoſe credit and 
influence were raiſed to the higheſt pitch by the 
eſteem and admiration which his eminent virtues 
ſo naturally excited, Hence it happened, that 


when a biſhop was to be choſen, in the year 250, 
to 
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to ſucceed FaBranvs in the ſee of Rome, No- CENT. 
vaTIAN oppoſed the election of CorneLivs, with „ 1. 
the greateſt activity and bitterneſs. His oppo- — 
ſition, however, was in vain, for CoRnNELIius was 

choſen to that eminent office of which his diſtin- 

guiſhed merit rendered him ſo highly worthy. 
NovaTIan, upon this, ſeparated himſelf from 

the juriſdiction of CorntLivs, who, in his turn, 

called a council at Rome, in the year 251, and 

cut off NovaTian and his partiſans from the 
communion of the church. This turbulent man, 

being thus excommunicated, erected a new ſo— 

ciety, of which he was the firſt biſhop; and 

which, on account of the ſeverity of its diſci- 

pline, was followed by many, and. flouriſhed, 

until the fifth century, in the greateſt part of 

thoſe provinces which had received the goſpel. 

The chief perſon who aſſiſted NovaTian in this 

| W cnterprize, was NovarTus, a Carthaginian preſby- 

t WW ter, a man of no principles, who, during the 

e WW heat of this controverly, had come from Carthage 

-o Rome, to eſcape the reſentment and excommu- 

id WW nication of CyPRIAN, his biſhop, with whom he 

le vas highly at variance. 

mW XVIII. There was no difference, in point of Th* fvei- 


, x ty of the 
is M doftrine, between the Novatians and other Novatians 


at © Chriſtians, What peculiarly diſtinguiſhed them — the 
us vas, their refuſing to re-admirt to the communion 
ta- Wot the church, thoſe who, after baptiſm, had 


allen into the commiſſion of heinous crimes, 
tough they did not pretend, that even ſuch were 
excluded from all poſſibility or hopes of ſalvation. 
this I They conſidered the Chriſtian church as a ſociety 
where virtue and innocence reigned univerſally, 
the Wand none of whoſe members, from their entrance 
tues Nato it, had defiled themſelves with any enormous 
that ume; and, of conſequence, they looked upon 
250, W'ery ſociety, which re-admitted heinous offend- 
is to its communion, as unworthy of the title 
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CENT. of a true Chriſtian church. It was from hence 
* n. alſo, that they aſſumed the title of Cathari, i. e. 
— the pure; and, what ſhewed ſtill a more extrava- 


gant degree of vanity and arrogance, they obliged 
ſuch as came over to them from the general body 
of Chriſtians, to ſubmit to be baptiſed a ſecond 
time, as a neceſſary preparation for entering into 
their ſociety. For fuch deep root had their fa- 
vourite opinion concerning the irrevocable rejec- 
tion of heinous offenders taken in their minds, 
and ſo great was its influence upon the ſentiments 
they entertained of other Chriſtian ſocieties, that 
they conſidered the baptiſm adminiſtered in thoſe 
churches, which received the lapſed to their com- 
munion, even after the moſt ſincere and undoubt- 
ed repentance, as abſolutely diveſted of the power 

of imparting the remiſſion of fins []. 


[»] Euszmus, H,. Eccleſ. lib. vi, cap. xliii. p. 242. 
Cvrsiaxus wariis Epiſtolis, xlix. lit, &c. ALBASbTix rs, 
Obſeruat. Eccleſ. lib, ii. cap. xx, xxi. Jos. Aug. Ors1, De 
criminum capital. inter veteres Cbriſtianos abſelutiane, p. 254. 
KENCKEL, De beref Novatiana, 
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THE 


FOURTH CENTURY. 


„ x 0 


The External HISTORY of the CRUuR cn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous and calamitous events which happened 
to the church during this century. 


. HAT I may not ſeparate facts, which 
are intimately connected with each 
other, I have judged it expedient to 

combine, in the ſame chapter, the proſperous and 

calamitous events that happened to the church 
during this century, inſtead of treating them ſe- 


parately, as I have hitherto done. This com- 


bination, which preſents things in their natural 
relations, as cauſes or effects, is, undoubtedly, 
the principal circumſtance that renders hiſtory 
truly intereſting. In following, however, this 
plan, the order of time ſhall alſo be obſerved with 
3 much accuracy as this intereſting combination 
of events will admit of, : 

In the beginning of this century, the Roman 
empire was under the dominion of four chiefs, 
of whom two, DiocLeTIan and MaxiMian 
HitRcuLEus, were of ſuperior dignity, and were 
liſtinguiſned each by the title of e 

while 


The church 
enjoys peace 
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trance of 

this centuty. 
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c E N r. while the other two, viz. ConsTanTIus CHLokvys 


IV. 
PAN 1 J. 


. degree of ſubordination to the former, and were 


The perſes 
cution un- 
der Diecle- 
cn. 


The External His roRY of the Chuck. 


and MAxiMixus GalERIus, were in a Certain 


honoured with the appellation of CæsARS. Under 
theſe four emperors, the church enjoyed an agree. M. 
able calm [e]. Dioctttiax, though much ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition, did not, however, enter. M. 
tain any averſion to the Chriſtians: and Con- | 
STANTIUS CHLoORevs, who, following the dictates 
of right reaſon alone in the worſhip of the deity, ; 
had abandoned the abſurdities of polytheiſm, ; 
treated them with condeſcenſion and benevolence, 
2 
P 
h 
t 
I 


This alarmed the Pagan prieſts, whoſe intereſts 
were ſo cloſely connected with the continuance of 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, and who apprehended, 
not without ' reaſon, that, to their great detri- 
ment, tne Chriſtian religion would become daily 
more Univerſal and triumphant throughout the! 
empire, Under theſe anxious fears of the down- 
fa! of their authority, they addreſſed themſelves} 
to DiccLzTIav, whom they knew to be of a 
timorous and credulous diſpoſition, and, by 
fictitious oracles and other ſuch perfidious ſtrata- 
gems, endeavoured to engage him to perſecuie 
the Chriſtians [3], 

II. DioclETlax, however, ſtood, for ſome 
time, unmoved by the treacherous arts of a ſelfil 


and ſuperſtitious prieſthood, who, when the 4 
perceived the ill ſucceſs of their cruel efforts n 
addreſſed themſelves to Maximinus GALERIA. 
one of the Cxsars, and alſo ſon-in-law to Dio pe 
CLETIAN, in order to accompliſh their unrigh 

reous purpoſes, This prince, whole groſs igno | 
rance of every thing but military affairs way :.. 


accompanied with a fierce and ſavage tempeſ 


ſa] Evsemivs, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. viii. eap. i. p. 291, &c. 
%] Eustmius, De vita Cenſtantini, lib. ii. cap. I. p. 4* 
LacrANTII [n/{itar. di vin. lib. iv. cap. Ixvii. p. 393. Ide 
De morlibus perſequutor, cap. x. p. 943. edit. Heumann. 
: W 
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was a proper inſtrument for executing their de- C E N T. 
ſigns. Set on, therefore, by the malicious in- Sy 
fnuations of the heathen prieſts, the ſuggeſtions - — 
of a ſuperſtitious mother, and the ferocity of his 
own natural diſpoſition, he ſolicited DiocLETIAaN 
with ſuch indefatigable 1mportunity, and in ſuch 
an urgent manner, for an edict againſt the 
Chriſtians, that he, at length, obtained his horrid 
purpoſe. For in the year 303, when this em- 
peror was at Nicemedia, an order was obtained 
from him to pull down the churches of the 
Chriſtians, to burn all their books and writings, 
and to take from them all their civil rights and 
privileges, and render them incapable of any 
honours or civil promotion [c]. This firſt edict, 
though rigorous and ſevere, extended not to the 
lives of the Chriſtians, for DivcLET1AaN was ex- 
tremely averſe to flaughter and bloodſhed; it 
was, however, deſtructive to many of them, par- 
ticularly to thoſe who refuſed to deliver the ſacred 
books into the hands of the magiſtrates [d]. 
Many Chriſtians therefore, and among them ſe- 
veral biſhops and preſbyters, ſeeing the conſe- 
quences of this refuſal, delivered up all the 
religious books and other ſacred things that were 
in their poſſeſſion, in order to ſave their lives. 
This conduct was highly condemned by the moſt 
feady and reſolute Chriſtians, who looked upon 
this compliance as ſacrilegious, and branded thoſe 
who were guilty of it with the ignominious ap— 


pellation of iraditors ſe]. 7 
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e] LacTawnTivs, De mortibus perſequuter, e. Xi. p. 944. 
Ev5zn1us, Hr. Fcclęſ. lib. viii. cap. ii. p. 293, &c. 

{4] AucGusTiNUSs, Breviculo collat. cum Donatiſtis, cap. 
wv. xvii. FP 387. 390. tom. ix. Opp. BaLuzii Miſcellan, 
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&c. (Or, 11. . 77. 92. 
46 [e] AS, Mitevir. De Schiſmate Denatiftar. lib. i. 
Tder | Xllt. p. 13, &c. edit. Pinian. 
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III. Not long after the publication of this firſt 
edict againſt the Chriſtians, a fire broke out, at 
two different times, in the palace of NicomMepra, 
where GaLER1vs lodged with DiocLETIaN. The 
Chriſtians were accuſed, by their enemies, as the 
authors of this [F]; and the credulous Diocre- 
TI1AYN, too eaſily perſuaded of the truth of this 
charge, cauſed vaſt numbers of them to ſuffer at 
Nicomedia, the puniſhment of incendiaries, and 
to be tormented in the moſt inhuman and infa- 
mous manner [g]. About the ſame time, there 
aroſe certain tumults and ſeditions in Armenia and 
in Syria, which were alſo attributed to the Chriſt- 
ians by their irreconcileable enemies, and dex- 


terouſly made uſe of to arm againſt them the | 


emperor's fury. And accordingly DNioCLETIAN, 
by a new edict, ordered all the biſhops and mi- 


niſters of the Chriſtian church to be caſt into 


priſon. Nor did his inhuman violence end here; 


for a third edict was ſoon iſſued dut, by which it | 
was ordered, that all ſorts of torments ſhould be 


employed, and the moſt inſupportable puniſh- 


ments invented to force theſe venerable captives } 
to renounce their profeſſion by ſacrificing to the 
heathen gods [Y]; for it was hoped, that, if the 
biſhops and doctors of the church could be 
brought to yield, their reſpective locks would be 


[/] LactaxTivs affures us, that Garzetvs cauſed } 
fire io be privately ſet to the palace, that he might lay the 
blame of it upon the Chriſtians, and by that means incenſe Þ 
DiocLEer1aN ſtill more againſt them; in which horrid ſtrata- 
gem he ſucceeded, for never was any perſecution ſo bloody 
and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now ſet 


on foot aga nit them. 


[e] Ev s. Hift. Erclif lib. viii. cap. vi. p. 29% Lac- | 
Cons rx 


ANT. De mortibus perſeguut. Cap. xiv. p. 948. 
Tinus M Oratio ad ſandtor. catum, cap. xxv. p. bot. 


[5] Eusen. Hip. Fecliſ. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idem, 


De man tyribus Paleſtinæ. 


eaſily | 
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eaſily induced to follow their example. 
menſe number of perſons, illuſtriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed by their piety and learning, became the 
victims of this cruel ſtratagem throughout the 
whole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was 
under the mild and equitable dominion of Con- 
SrAvT1US3 Catoa us (J. Some were puniſhed in 
ſuch a ſhameful manner, as the rules of decency 
oblige us to pals in filence; ſome were put to 
death after having had their conſtancy tried by 
tedious and inexpreſſible tortures ; and ſome were 
ſent to the mines to draw out the remains of a 
miſerable life in poverty and bondage. 

IV. In the ſecond year of this horrible perſe- 
cution, the 3o4th of the Chriſtian era, a fourth 
edict was publiſhed by Diocl ERA, at the inſti- 
ation of GaLtRIuUs, and the other inveterate 
enemies of the Chriſtian name. By it the ma- 
giſtrates were ordered and commiſſioned to force 
all Chriſtians, without diſtinction of rank or ſex, 
to ſacrifice to the gods, and were authorized to 
employ all forts of torments in order to drive 
them to this act of apoſtaſy [4]. The diligence 
ind zeal of the Roman magiltrates, in the execu- 
tion of this inhuman edict, had liked to have 
proved fatal to the Chriſtian caule [I]. 

GaLERIUS now made no longer a myſtery of 
he ambitious project he had been revolving in his 
mind. Finding his ſcheme ripe for execution, 
de obliged DiocLeTian and MaxiMian HERcu- 
eus to reſign the imperial dignity, and declared 
umſelf emperor of the eaſt; leaving in the weſt 


Cors ravrius CaHLoruUs, with the ill ſtate of 


i) LacranTtiuvs, De mortibus perſeguut. Cap. XV. p 51. 
lest Rius, Hiſt. Fccle/. lib. viii. Cap. xlii. p. 329. cap. xviii. 


4 p 317. 
Y [+] Evsznivs, De martzribus Palatine, cap. iii. p. 321, 
Fic 


{/] Lactanrics, Inlitur, divin, lib. v. cap. xi. p. 440. 
whoſe 
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whoſe health he was well acquainted. He choſe 
collegues according to his own fancy, and reject- 
ing the propoſal of DiocLETIan, who recom- 
mended M ixext us, and ConsTANTINE the ſon 
of Coxs rAvrius, to that dignity ; his choice fell 
upon SEvEeR's and Daza, his ſiſter's ſon, to 
whom he had, a little before, given the name of 
MaxiMin u]. This revolution reſtored peace 
to thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in the weſtern 
provinces, under the adminiſtration of CoxsTan- 
Tivs [A]; while thoſe of the eaſt, under the 
tyranny of GartRivs, had their ſufferings and 
calamities dreadfully augmented [o]. 

V. The divine providence, however, was pre- 
paring more ſerene and happy days for the 
church. In order to this, it confounded the 
ſchemes of Ga LENI us, and brought his counſels 
to nothing. In the year 306, CoxsTanTiws 
CaHLokrts dying in Britain, the army ſaluted with 
the title of Avcvusrvs, his fon CoxsTANTIVI, 


ſurnamed afterwards the GREAT on account of 
his illuſtrious exploits, and forced him to accept 


the purple. This proceeding, which muſt have 
ſtung the tyrant GaLER1vs to the heart, he was, 
nevertheleſs, obliged to bear with patience, and 
even to confirm with the outward marks of his 


approbation. Soon after a civil war broke out, 
the occaſion of which was as follows; MAXIM 


GaLrrivs, inwardly enraged at the election of 


CoxsrAN TIME by the ſoldiers, ſent him indeed] 


the purple, but gave him only the title of CxsaR, 


and created Seve us emperor. Maxx ius, the 
ſon of Max:Mian Heracuiivs, and ſon-in-law to 
GALER1vs, provoked at the preference given to 


In] Lacravr. De muriibus perſeguut. cap. xvii. p. 9544 


cap. xx. p. 961. 
[n] Eus En. De martyribus Paleſtinæ, cap. xiii. p. 345. 
[0] LacTaxT, De martibus terſeguut. Cap, xxi. p. 904. 
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devenus, aſſumed the imperial dignity, and o EN r. 


found the leſs difficulty in making good this þ , 
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IV, 
R T I. 


uſurpation, that the Roman people hoped, by his 
means, to deliver themſelves from the inſupport- 
able tyranny of GaLtrivs. Having cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclanned emperor, he choſe his father 
Maxi IAN for his collegue, who, receiving the 
purple from the hands of his ſon, was univerſally 
acknowledged in that character by the ſenate and 
the people. Amidſt all theſe troubles and commo- 
tons ConSTANTINE, beyond all human expecta- 
ton, made his way to the imperial throne. 

The weſtern Chriſtians, - thoſe of Italy and 
rica excepted [p], enjoyed a tolerable degree 
of tranquillity and liberty during theſe civil tu- 
mults. Thoſe of the eaſt ſeldom continued for 
ny conſiderable time in the fame ſituation ; ſub- 
ect to various changes and revolutions; their 
condition was ſometimes adverſe and ſometimes 
olerably eaſy, according to the different ſcenes 
that were preſented by the fluctuating ſtate of 
public affairs. At length however Maximin 
G1tr:R1US, Who had been the author of their 
heavieſt calamities, being brought to the brink 
of the grave by a moſt dreadful and lingering 
leaſe [], whoſe complicated horrors no lan- 
Wage can expreſs, publiſhed, in the year 311, 
olema edict, ordering the perſecution to ceaſe, 
nd reſtoring freedom and repoſe to the Chriſt- 
ans, againſt whom he had exerciſed ſuch un- 
leard-Of cruelties [r]. 


{> [p] The reaſon of this exception is, that the provinces 
c lraly and Africa, though nominally under the goverament 
"S VERUS, were yet in fact ruled by GaLerivs with an 
mn ſceptre. 

] See a lively deſcription of the diſeaſe of Garr- 
is iu the Univer/al Hiſtory, vol. xv. p. 359 of the Dublin 

on. 7 

r Eus r. Hiff. Eeclef, lib. viii. cap. xvi. p 314. Lace 
Mit 8, De mortibas ferſequut, cap. XXXitl, P. 981. f 
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CENT. VI. After the death of Garerivs, his domi- 
i. nions fell into the hands of Maximin and Lict- 
us, who divided between them the provinces 
and ade he had poſſeſſed. At the ſame time, Maxex- 
Mazeatius, TIUS, Who had uſurped the government of Africa 
and Jtaly, determined to make war upon Con- 
STANTINE, Who was now maſter of Spain and the 
Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of re- 
ducing, under his dominion, the whole weſtern 


empire. ConSTANTINE, appriſed of this deſign, 


marched with a part of his army into /taly, gave 


battle to MaxenTivs at a fmall diſtance from 
Rome, and defeated totally that abominable ty- 
rant, who, in his precipitate flight, fell into the 
Tiber, and was drowned. After this victory, 
which happened in the year 312, ConSTANTINE, 
and his collegue Licixius, immediately granted 
to the Chriſtians a full power of living according 
to their own laws and inſtitutions; which power 
was ſpecified ſtill more clearly in another edict, 
drawn up at Milan, in the following year [5]. 


Max1Min, indeed, who ruled in the eaſt, was 
preparing new calamities for the Chriſtians, and 
threatening alſo with deſtruction the weſtern em- 
perors. But his projects were diſconcerted by 


the victory which Licixivs gained over his army 


and, through diſtraction and deſpair, he ended 


his life by poiſon, in the year 313. 
Diferente= VII. About the ſame time, ConSTANTINE the 
pon?) GREAT, Who had hitherto diſcovered no religiou 


cerning the - = f 5 ee - 
h of Principles of any kind, embraced Chriſtianity 
Conſtane 


tine. 


which appeared to him in the air, as he w: 
marching towards Rome to attack MAxkENTIU 
But that this extraordinary event was the reaſo 
of his converſion, is a matter that has never 3e 


[4] Fusrn, Fift. Eccliſ. lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. Lacrta 
ius, De mortibus ferſeguut. cap. xlviil, p. 1CO7. 


9 bes 


in conſequence, as it is ſaid, of a miraculous croſs 


GM"; SM ans en io 8 


| > We 


Cap. I. 


Proſperous and Calamitous Events. 


been placed in ſuch a light, as to diſpel all c En r. 
doubts and difficulties. For the firſt edit of r 1. 


CoxsSTANTINE in favour of the Chriſtians, and — 
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many other circumſtances that might be here 
alleged, ſhew, indeed, that he was well diſpoſed 
to them and to their worſhip, but are no proof 
that he Jooked upon Chriſtianity as the only true 
religion; which, however, would have been the 
natural effect of a miraculous converſion. It ap- 
pears evident, on the contrary, that this emperor 
conſidered the other religions, and particularly 
that which was handed down from the ancient 
Romans, as alſo true and uſeful to mankind; and 
declared it as his intention and deſire, that they 
ſhould all be exerciſed and profeſſed in the em- 
pire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 
adhering to that which he thought the belt, 
CoxSTANTINE, it is true, did not remain always 
in this ſtate of indifference., In proceſs of time, 
he acquired more extenſive views of the excel- 
lence and importance of the Chriſtian religion, 
and gradually arrived at an entire perſuaſion of 
its bearing alone the ſacred marks of celeſtial . 
truth, and of a divine origin. He was convinced 
of the falſehood and impiety of all other religious 
inſtjtutions; and acting in conſequence of this 
conviction, he exhorted earneſtly all his ſubjects 
o embrace the goſpel; and at length employed 
all che force of his authority in the abolition of 
te ancient ſuperſtition. It is not indeed eaſy, 
nor perhaps poſſible, to fix preciſely the time 
hen the religious ſentiments of CoxsTAN TIN E 
vere ſo far changed, as to render all religions, 
zut that of CHRIST, the objects of his averſion. 
All that we know, with certainty, concerning 
his matter is, that this change was firſt publiſhed 
o the world by the laws and edicts [?] Which this 


] EustB. De vita Conſtant. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453- cap. 
tv, p. 464. 6 
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IV, 
PALSY HE 


— — 


Of Conflane 
tine's fince- 
rity in the 
profeſſion of 
Cliiſtiani- 


&+ ty. 


EN r. emperor iſſued out in the year 324, when, after 


The External HisTory of the Cavrca, 


the defeat and death of Licivivs, he reigned, 
without a collegue, ſole lord of the Roman em- 
pire. His deſigns, however, with reſpect to the 
abolition of the ancient religion of the Romans, 
and the tolerating no other form of worſhip but 
the Chriſtian, were only made known towards the 
latter end of his life, by the edicts he iſſued out 
for deſtroying the heathen temples and prohibit- 
ing ſacrifices [z]. 

VIII. The ſincerity of ConsTawTine's zeal for 
Chriſtianity can ſcarcely be doubted, unleſs it be | 
maintained, that the outward actions of men are, | 


in no degree, a proof of their inward ſentiments, 
It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that the life and MM 
actions of this prince were not ſuch as the Chriſt- t 
ian religion demands from thoſe who profeſs to l 
believe its ſublime doctrines. It is alſo certain, 2 
that, from his converſion to the laſt period of his b 
life, he continued in the ſtate of a catechumen, and 7 


was not received by baptifm into the number of te 
the faithful, until a few days before his death, 
when that ſacred rite was adminiftered to him at | 
Nicomedia, by EustB1vs, biſhop of that place [w]. 
But neither of theſe circumſtances are fufficient 
to prove, that he was not entirely perſuaded of the 
divinity of the Chriſtian religion, or that his 
profeſſion of the goſpel was an act of pure diſ- 


[zu] See Soor RED ad codic, Theode/ian. tom. vi. part J. 

290. 
F ſw] EvstBivs, De vita Conflantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, Ixi!. 
Thoſe who, upon the authority of certain records (whoſe date 
is modern, and whoſe credit 1s ex:remely dubious) affirm, | 
that CoNSTANTINE was baptized in the year 324, at Rome, | 
by SYLVESTER, the biſhop of that city, are evidently mil- | 
taken, 1 hoſe, even of the Romiſh church, who are the 
molt eminent for their learning and ſagacity, reje& this 
notion, See Nok1s, Hi/t. Denati/t. tom. iv. opp. p. 65% 
Thom. MRI Mamacuu Origin, et Antiquit. Chriſtian. ¶ ©qu: 
tom. ii. p. 232. have 
ſimulation. 
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ſimulation. For it was a cuſtom with many, in CENT. 
this century, to put off their baptiſm to the laſt þ , 1% | 
hour, that thus immediately after receiving by -——— 
this rite the remiſſion of their ſins, they might 
aſcend pure and ſpotleſs to the manſions of life 
and immortality, Nor are the crimes of Con- 
STANTINE any proof of the inſincerity of his 
profeſſion, ſince nothing is more evident, though 
it be ſtrange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth 
and divinity of the goſpel, yet violate its laws by 
repeated tranſgreſſions, and hve in contradiction 
to their own inward principles. Another queſtion 
of a different nature might be propoſed here, viz. 
Whether motives of a worldly kind did not con- 
tribute, in a certain meaſure, to give Chriſtianity, 
in the eſteem of ConsTaNnTiNE, à preference to 
all other religious ſyſtems? Ir is indeed, pro- 
bable, that this prince perceived the admirable 
tendency of the Chriſtian doctrine and precepts 
to promote the ſtability of governmeat, by pre- 
» W ferving the citizens in their obedience to the 
t WW reigning powers, and in the practice of thoſe 
|. W virtues that render a ſtate happy. And he 
it MW muſt naturally have obſerved, how defective 
ie WW the Roman ſuperſtition was in this important 


13 

' point [x]. IX. 
| [x] See Eusknius, De wita Conſtant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 

1, 421. lt has been ſometimes remarked, by the more emi- 
evt writers of the Roman hiſtory, that the ſuperſtition of 

cii. bat people, contrary to what Dr. Mos uEIu here obſerves, 

ate bad a great influence in keeping them in their ſubordina- 

'm, tion and allegiance, It is more particularly obſerved, that 


in no other nation the ſolemn obligation of an oath was 
treated with ſuch reſpect, and fulklled with ſuch a reli» 
gious circumſpection, and ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, 
rotwwithſtanding all this, it is certain, that ſuperſtition, if 
it may be dexterouſly turned to good e may be 
equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur could 
have rendered ſuperſtition as uſeful ro the inſernal defigns of 
a TavqQuin and a CATIL:!NE, as to the noble aud virtuous 


Y 2 purpoſes 
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CE WT: 
Iv. 
PANT I. 


A croſs 
ſeen by him 
in the air, 


The External His roxy of the CHuRcn. 
IX. The doubts and difficulties that naturally 


ariſe in the mind, concerning the miraculous cre 
that CoxsTANTINE ſolemnly declared he had ſeen, 
about noon, in the air, are many and conſider- 
able. It is eaſy, indeed, to refute the opinion 
of thoſe, who look upon this prodigy as a cun- 
ning fiction invented by the emperor to antmate 
his troops in the enſuing battle, or who conſider 
the narration as wholly fabulous [y]. The ſenti- 
ment alſo of thoſe, who imagine that this pre- 
tended croſs was no more than a natural pheno- 
menon 1n a ſolar halo, is, perhaps, more inge- 
nious, than ſolid and convincing [z]. Nor, in the 
third place, do we think it ſufficiently proved, 
that the divine power interpoſed here to confirm 
the wavering faith of ConsTANTINE by a ſtupen- 
dous miracle. The only hypotheſis then [a], 

which 
purpoſesofaPunrticortaoraTa jaw, But true Chriſtianity can 
animate or encourage to nothing that is not juſt and good. It 
tend: to ſupport government by the principles of piety and juſtice, 
and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and ſuch like deluſions. 


OO] HorRxNBe CK. Comment. ad Fullam Urbani, viii. de Ina- 
gin, cultu, p. 182. O.SELivs, The/aur, Numiſm Antig. p. 403. 


Torres, Preface to the French Tranſlation of LoxGinus, «s | 


alſo his Adnct. ad LacTanTiuM de Mort. t erjequut. Cap. xliv. 
CiricT., Thomas1us, Oęœerwat. Hallen. tom. i. p 350. 

ſz] Jo. AN p. Schulbus, D/. de luna in cruce viſa. jo. 
ALB, FaBRiCius, Diff. de cruce a Conſtantino viſa, in his 
Biblicth. Greca, vol. vi. cap. i. p 8, &c. 

> [a] This hypotheſis of Dr. MosH1+ 1M is not more cre- 
dible than the real appearance of a croſs in the air.—Both 
events are recorded by the ſame authority. And, if the vera- 


city of Cox SAN INE. or of EusEBivs, are queſtioned with | 


reſpect to the appearance of a croſs in the day, they can 
icarcely be confided in with reſpect to the truth of the noQur- 
nal viſion, It is very ſurprizing to ſee the learned authors of 
the Univer/al Hier adopt, without exception, all the accounts 


of Eu>ee1ts concerning this croſs, which are extremely liable 


to ſuſpicion; which Eusrvruvs himſelf ſeems to have believed 
but in part, and for the truth of all which he is careful not t. 


make himſelf anſserable. {Sce that author Dec vita Conſtant. 


lib. 11. cap. 1x.) 
This whole ſtory is attended with diflicalties, which render 
it, both as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to lay 
10 
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which remains, is, that we conſider this famous C E N T. 
croſs as a viſion repreſented to the emperor in a r 1. 
dream, with the remarkable inſcription, HACc ——— 
VINCE, i. e. IN THIS CONQUER; and this latter 
opinion is maintained by authors of conſiderable. 
weight [ aa]. 

X. The joy, with which the Chriſtians were The Chric- 
elated on account of the favourable edicts of Con- da Feste, 


i cuted by Li- 
STANTINE and Lieixius, was ſoon interrupted by daius. 


no more. — I: will neceſſarily be aſked, whence it comes to 
paſs, that the relation of a fact, which is ſaid to have been 
ſeen by the whole army, is delivered by EustB:us, upon 
the ſole credit of ConsTAnNTINt? | his is the more unac- 
countable, that Eustzlus lived and converſed with many 
that muit have been (peCtarors of this event, had it really hap - 
pened, and whoſe unanimous teſtimony would have prevented 
the neceiſity of ConsTarT:xe's confiiming it to him by an 
oath. The ſole relation of one man, concerning a public ap- 
pearance, is not ſufficient to give complete conviction; nor 
des it appear, that this ſtory was generally believed by the 
Cbrigians, or by others, fince ſeveral eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 
who wore atfer EustB1tvus, particularly RurFe:x and Sozo— 
Mix, make no mention of thi- appearance of a croſs in the 
heavens, The nocturnal wi/zon was, it mult be confeſſed, 
more generally known and believed. Upon which Dr. LAx p- 
Nek makes this conjecture, that when CONnSTAXTINE firſt 
informed the people of the reaſon that induced him to make 
uſe of the ſign of the croſs in his army, he alleged nothing 
but a dream for that purpoſe; but that, 1n the latter part of 
his life, when he was acquainted with EustBivs, he added 
the other particular, of a luminous cre/s, ſeen ſomewhere by 
him and his army in the day=iime (for the place is not men- 
toned); and that, the emperor having related this in the 
mott ſolemn, manner, Ev>Es. Cs thought himſelf obliged to 
mention it. | 

aa] All the writers, who have given any accounts of Con- 
$1ANTINE the Getar, are caief. lly erumerated by J. A. 
F urRICiUs, in his Lux Salut Evang. teti orbi exor. Cap. xii. 
p 260. who alſo mentions, Cap. xiii. p. 237. ihe Jaws con- 
cerning religious matters, which were enacted by this empe- 
peror, and digeſted into four parts. For a full account of 
theſe laws, ſee Jac. Gopors ED. Adnctat. ad Cadic. T heodey. 
and Bat.Dvixus, in his Conſtantin. Magn. feu de legibus Con- 
antini Eccle/. et Civilibus, lib. ii. of which a ſecond edition 
vas publiched, at Hali, by GunDLING, in 8vo, in the year 


e 13 the 
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CENT. the war which broke out between theſe two 


Pany 8 


rinces. Ltcinics, being defeated in a pitched 
ase in the year 314, made a treaty of peace 
with CoxnsTANTINE, and obſerved it during the 
ſpace of nine years. But his turbulent ſpirit ren- 
dered him an enemy to repoſe; and his natural 
violence feconded, and ſtill further incenſed, by 
the ſuggeſtions of the Heathen prieſts, armed him 
againſt ConsTANTINE, in the year 324, for the 
ſecond time. During this war, he endeavoured 
to engage in his cauſe all thoſe who remained at- 
tached to the ancient ſuperſtition, that thus he 
might oppreſs his adverſary with numbers; and, 
in order to this, he perſecuted the Chriſtians in a 
cruel manner, and put to death many of their 
biſhops, after trying them with torments of the 
moſt barbarous nature [4]. But all his enter- 
prizes proved abortive; tor, after ſeveral battles 
fought without ſucceis, he was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of throwing himſelf at the victor's feet, and 
imploring his clemency; which, however, he did 
not long enjoy; for he was ſtrangled, by the or- 
ders of CoxnSTANTINE, in the year 325. After 
the defeat of Licinivs, the empire was ruled by 


[5] FvseBive, Hi. Eccle/. lib. x. cap. viii. Id. De vita 
Conſtantini, lib. i. cap. xlix. Julian himſelf, whoſe bitter 
averſion to ConSTANTINE gives a ſingular degree of credibility 
to his teſtimony in this matter, could not help confeſſing that 


ficinivs was an infamous tyrant, and a profligate, aban- 


doned to all forts of wickedneſs, See the CπSARS of JUL1aN, 
p. 222. of the French edition, by SyanHrIim. And here J 
beg leave to make a remark, which has eſcaped the learned, 
and that is, that AvrEeLivus VicrTor, in his book de Cæſari- 


bas, cap. xli p. 4:5, edit. Arntzenii, has mentioned the per- 
ſecution under Licixivs in the following cerms: ** Licinio ne 


** inſortium quidem ac nobilium philoſophorum ſervili more 
* crucjatus adhibiti modum fecere,” The philoſophers, 
whom Liciv1us is here ſaid to have tormented, were, doubt- 


leſs, the Chriſtians, whom many, through ignorance, looked | 
upon as a philoſophical ſect. This paſſage of AurELIvus bas | 
not been touched by the commentators, who are too generally | 


more intent upon the knowledge of words, than of things. 


Con | 
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ConsTANTINE alone until his death, and the c E N T. 
Chriſtian cauſe experienced, in its happy progreſs, pn 1. 
the effects of his auſpicious adminiſtration. This 
zealous prince employed all the reſources of his 
genius, all the authority of his laws, and all the 
engaging charms of his munificence and libera- 
lity, to efface, by degrees, the ſuperſtitions of 
Paganiſm, and to propagate Chriſtianity in every 
corner of the Roman empire. He had learned, 
no doubt, from the diſturbances continually ex- 
cited by Licinivs, that neither himſelf nor the 
empire could enjoy a fixed ſtate of tranquility and 
ſafety as long as the ancient ſuperſtitions ſubſiſted; 
and therefore, from this period, he openly op- 
poſed the ſacred rites of Paganiſm, as a reiigion 
detrimental to the intereſts of the ſtate. 

XI. After the death of ConsTAwTINE, which The eve of 
happened in the year 337, his three ſons, Cox- def re 


under the 
STANTINE II., ConSTAaNTIUs, and CoxnSTANS, ons of Con- 


were, in conſequence of his appointment, put in G. 55 
poſſeſſion of the empire, and were all ſaluted as 
emperors and AveusrTi by the Roman ſenate. 
There were yet living two brothers of the late 
emperor, diz. ConsTanTits DaLMaTIus and 
JuLius CoxnsTaNnTivus, and they had ſeveral ſons. 
Theſe the ſons of ConsTANTINE ordered to be put 
to death, leſt their ambitious views ſhould excite 
troubles in the empire [e]; and they all fell vic- 
tims to this barbarous order, except GaLLvs and 


Joriax, the ſons of Julius ConsTanTivs, the 


Ole] It is more probable, that the principal deſign of this 
maſlac:e was to recover the provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and 
Achain, which, in the diviſion of the empire, Cons TAN TIN E 
the GatAT had given to young Dal Marius, ſon to his bro- 
ther of the ſame name, and Poxtus and Cappadocia, which he 
had granted to ArNIBALIANUS, the brother of young Da- 
MaTivs. Be that as it will, Dr. Mosugiu has attributed this 
maſſacre equally to the three ſons of CoxnsTANTINE ; whereas 
zimoſt all authors agree, that neither young Cox sTAN TIN E. 
nor Cox sa, had any hand in it at all. 


= þ on latter 
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CEN r. latter of whom roſe afterwards to the imperial 
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V. 
Pany 1. dignity. The dominions allotted to ConsTax- 


TINE were Britain, Gaul, and Spain; but he did 
not poſſeſs them long, for having made himſelf 
maſter, by force, of ſeveral places belonging to 
ConsTaxns, this occaſioned a war between the two 
brothers, in the year 340, in which ConSTANTINE 
loft his life. ConsTaxs, who had received, at 
firſt, for his portion, [llyricum, Italy, and Africa, 
added now the dominions of the deceaſed prince 
to his own, and thus became ſole matter of all the 
weſtern provinces. He remained in kennen of 
this vaſt territory until the year 350, when he was 
cruelly aſſaſſinated by the orders ot MaGxtNTIVs, 
one of his commanders, who had revolted and 
declared himſelf emperor, MaoxEtNiivs, in his 
turn, met with the fare he deſerved : tranſported 


with rage and deſpair at his ii! ſucceſs in the war 


apainſt CoxsTanTIVs, and apprehending the mott 
terrible and ignominious death from the juſt re— 
ſentment of the conqueror, he laid violent hands 
upon himſelf. Thus ConsTanTivs, who had, be- 
fore this, poſſeſſed the provinces of Aſia, Syria, 
and Egypt, became, in the year 353, ſole lord ot 


the Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 


361, when he died at Mopſucrene, on the borders 


of Cilicia, as he was marching againſt Juriax. 
None of theſe three brothers poſſeſſed the ſpirit | 


and genius of their father. They all, indeed, 
followed his example, in continuing to abrogate 
and efface the ancient ſuperſtitions of the Romans 


and other idolatrous nations, and to accelerate | 
the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion throughout 


the empire, This zeal was, no doubt, laudable, 


its end was excellent; but, in the means uſed to 


accomplilh it, there were many things worthy of 
blame. 


XII. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion was greatly interrupted, and the church 
3 reductd 
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reduced to the brink of deſtruction, when Juri, e EN 7. 


the fon of JuLivs ConsTanTIvs, and the only 
remaining branch of the imperial family, was 
placed at the head of affairs. This active and ad- 
venturous prince, after having been declared em- 
peror by the army, in the year 380, in conſe— 
quence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, 
upon the death of CoxsTaxTIVs, the year follow- 
ing, confirmed in the undivided poſſeſſion of the 
empire, No event could be leis favourable to 
the Chriſtians. For though he had been educa- 
ted in the principles of Chriſtia anity, yet he apo- 
ſtatized from that divine religion, and employed 
all his efforts to reſtore the expiring ſuperſtitions 
of polytheiſm to their former vigour, credit, and 
Initre. This apoitaiy of JuLIan, from the goſpel 
of CayR1sT to the worſhip of the gods, was owing, 
partly, to his averſion to the CONSTANTINE ta- 
mily, who had embrued their hands in the blcod 
of his father, brother, and kinſmen; and partly, 
to the artifices of the Platonic philoſophers, who 
abuted his credulity, and flattered his ambition by 
ntictious miracles and pompous predictions. It 
is true, this prince ſeemed averſe to the uſe of 
violence, in propagating ſuperſtition, and ſup— 
preſſing the truth; nay, he carried the appear- 
ances of moderation and impartiality ſo far, as to 
low his ſubjects a fuli power of judging for 
themielves in religious matters, and of worlhip- 
ping the deity in the manner they thought the 
molt rational. But, under this maſk of made ra- 
tion, he attacked Chriſtianity with the utmoſt 
bitterneſs, and, at the fame time, with the moſt 
conſummate dexterity. By art and itratagem ne 
undermined the church, removing the privilvges 
that were granted to Chriſtians and their ſpiritual 
rulers; hurting up the ſchools, in which they 
taught philoſophy and the liberal arts; 5 ENCOUre- 
ging the ſectaries and ſchiſmatics, wio biurgh! 
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diſhonour upon the goſpel by their diviſions; 
compoling bouks againſt the Chriſtians, and uſing 
a variety of other means to bring the religion of 
Jesvus to ruin and contempt. JuLian extended 
his views yet further, and was meditating projects 


of a ſtill more formidable nature againſt the 


His cha: ac- 


Chriſtian church, which would have felt, no 
doubt, the fatal and ruinous effects of his inve- 
terate hatred, it he had returned victorious from 
the Perlian war, which he entered into imme— 
diately after his acceſſion to the empire. But in 
this war, which was raihly undertaken and im- 
prudently conducted, he fell by the lance of a 
Perſian ſoldier, and expired in his tent in the 32d 
year of his age, having reigned, alone, after the 
death of CovsrAurius, twenty months [d]. 
XIII. Ir is to me juſt matter of ſurprize to find 
Juitay placed, by many learned and judicious 
writers [e], among the greateſt heroes that ſhine 
forth in the annals of time; nay, exalted above 


all the princes and legiſlators that have been di- 
ſtinguiſned by the wiſdom of their government. 
Such writers muſt either be too far blinded by 
prejudice, to perceive the truth: or, they muſt 
never have peruled, with any degree of attention, | 
thoſe works of Jul that are ſtill extant ; or, if 
neither of theſe be their caſe, they muſt, at leaſt, 
be ignorant of that which conſtitutes true great- 
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nets. The real character of JuLiax has few lines 


[4] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to a 
confult (bendes Tilt mont and other common writer-) La 


Die de Julien, par IA BLETTEeIE, which is a moſt accu- 


rate and elegant production. See alſo, The /ife and charader 
of I ax, illuſtrated in ſeven diſſertations, by Des Vogux. 


Ez u. SPANHEM. Prafat. et adnot. ad opp. JULLANI; and 
F.,enici, Lux Evangel. tobi orbi excricns, Cap. xiv. p. 294. 


ſe} Mon resQuityu, in chap. x. of the xxivth book of his 


work, intiiled, L' Eeprit des leix, ſpeaks of Juz1an in the fol- | 
lowing terms: Il o'y a point eu apres lui de Prince plus 


ol 


„ digne de gouverner des hommes.“ 
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of that uncommon merit that has been attributed o E & r. 
to it; for, if we ſet aſide his genius, of which his p x. 
works give no very high idea; if we except, 
moreover, his military courage, his love of let- 
ters, and his acquaintance with that vain and fa- 
natical philoſophy, which was known by the name 

of modern Platoniſm, we ſhall find nothing re- 
maining that is, in any meaſure, worthy of praiſe, 

or productive of eſteem. Beſides, the qualities 
now mentioned were, in him, counterbalanced 

by the moſt opprobrious defects. He was a flave .<, 
to ſuperſtition, than which nothing is a more evi- 
dent mark of a narrow ſoul, of a mean and abject 
ſpirit. His thirſt of glory and popular applauſe 
were exceſſive even to puerility ; his credulity and 
levity ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription: a low 
cunning, and a profound diſſimulation and du- 
plicity, had acquired, in his mind, the force of 
predominant habits; and all this was accompa— 
nied with a total and perfect ignorance of true 

- JF} philoſophy [VF]. So that, though, in ſome things, 

. JuLl1an may be allowed to have excelled the ſons 
Jof ConsTanTing the GREAT, yet it muſt be 

( granted, on the other hand, that he was, in many 

„ JF reſpects, inferior to ConsTanTINE himſelf, whom, 
upon all occaſions, he loads with the moſt licen- 
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, Y tious invectives, and treats with the utmoſt diſ- 

- dain. 

8 XIV. As Jurian affected, in general, to ap- The Jews 
„ pear moderate in religious matters, unwilling to emp in 


Ja trouble any on account of their faith, or to ſeem build the 


temple of 
Jer uſalem. 


u- averſe to any ſect or party, ſo to the Jews, in 
2 particular, he extended ſo far the marks of his 
a indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild the 


bis ti [f] Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Ju- 

rol. Y £14 »'s ignorance of the true philoſophy, than his known at- 

las lachment to the ſtudy of magic, which Dr. Mosneiu has 

TF omitted in his enumeration of the deſects and extravagancies 
ol this prince, 

of | temple 
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important work; from which, however, they 
were obliged to deſiſt, before they had even be- 
gun to lay the foundations of the ſacred edifice, 
For, while they were removing the rubbiſh, 
ſormidable balls of fire, iſſuing out of the ground 
wit a dreadful notle, diſperſed both the works 
and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes 
filled the ſpectators of this aſtoniſhing phenome- 
non with terror and diſmay. This ſignal event 


is atteſted in a manner that renders its evidence | 


trreſiſtible [g], though, as uſually happens in 
caſes of that nature, the Chriſtians have embel— 


liſned it by augmenting raſhly the number of the 
miracles that are ſuppoſed to have been wrought 
upon that occalion, The cauſes of this pheno- | 
menon may furniſh matter of diſpute; and | 
learned men have, in effect, been divided upon | 
that point. All, however, who confider the 
matter with attention and impartiality, will per- | 
ceive the ſtrongeſt reaſons for embracing the | 
opinion of thoſe who attribute this event to the | 


almighty interpoſition of the Supreme Being; 


nor do the arguments offered, by ſome, to prove | 
it the effect of natural cauſes, or tholc alleged by | 
others to perſuade us that it was the reſult of arti- 


fice and 1mpoſture, contain any thing that may 
not be refuted with the utmoſt facility T2]. 


[g] See Jo. ALs, Faericn! Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, 
. 124. where all the teltimovries of this remarkable event ate 


carefully aſſewbled; ſee alſo MoyLet's Poſthumous Waris, | 


Pp. 10!, &c. 
{>} The truch of this miracle is denied by the famous Bas- 


N, Hiſtoire des Tuifs, tom. iv. p. 1257. agsinſt whom | 
Corr has taken the affirmative, and defended it in his Let. 


ters publiſhed by Bayts, p. 400. A moſt ingenious dis 
courſe has been publithed lately, in deſence of this miracle, 


by the learned Dr. WazmukToN, under the title of Julian; 


or, A diſcourſe concerntzy the earthguake and fiery eruption, &c. 


in which the objections of Bas x AGE are particularly. examined 


aud refuted. 
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XV. Upon the death of Jotlax, the ſuffrages C E N f. 
of the army were united in favour of Jovian, 5 1. 
who, accordingly, ſucceeded him in the imperial — 
dignity. After a reiga of ſeven months, Jovian e 
died in the year 364, and, therefore, had not after i. 
time to execute any thing of importance [iJ. Ty © 
The emperors who ſucceeded him, in this cen- 
tury, were VALENTISIAN I., VALENS, GRATIAN, 
VALENTINIan II., and Hoso tus, who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, promoted its progreſs, and endea- 
voured, though not all with equal zeal, to root 
out entirely the Gentile ſuperſtitions. In this 


they were all ſurpaſſed by the laſt of the em- 


Wl 1-975 wio reigned in this century, vis. Trneo- 

W vosivs the GREAT, who came to the empire in 
© :< yczr 379, and died in the year 395. As long 
\ © + this prince lived, he exerted himſelf, in the 
e mwoſt vigorous and effectual manner, in the extir- 
" TH pation of the Pagan ſuperſtitions throughout all 
e Y {© provinces, and enacted ſevere laws and penal- 
e againſt ſuch as adhered to them. His ſons 
„ A:capi's and Hoxokrvs purſued with zcal, and 
„doc without ſucceſs, the ſame end; fo that, to- 


wards the concluſion of this century, the Gentile 
igions declined apace, and had alſo no pro- 
wy | pect left of recovering their primitive authority 
ane ſplendor. 
XVI. It is true, that, notwithſtanding all this Remvins of 
„ cal and ſeverity of the Chriſtian emperors, there“ “““ 
re till remained in ſeveral places, and eſpecially in 
% tice remoter provinces, temples and religious rites 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the Pagan deities. 
om And, indeed, when we look attentively 7 into the 


. natter, we ſhall find, that the execution of thole 

"me 

cle, 5 . * . * * 

an; i See B. ET1ERIE. Vie de Fovirn, vol. ii. publiſhed d at 

Kc. Paris in 1718; io which the Life of Fulian by the ſawe au- 

ned WM fs is further illuſtrated, and tome predutiions of that em- 
pe:or tranſlated into French, 
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rigorous laws, that were enacted againſt the wor- 
ſhippers of the gods, was rather levelled at the 
multitude, than at perſons of eminence and diſ- 
tinction. For it appears, that, both during the 
reign, and after the death of TODOS us, many 
of the moſt honourable and important poſts were 
filled by perſons, whoſe averſion to Chriſtianity, 


and whoſe attachment to paganiſm, were ſuffi- | 


ciently known. The example of LI BAN Ius alone 
is an evident proof of this; ſince, notwithſtand- 
ing his avowed and open enmity to the Chriſtians, 
he was raiſed by Taxeopos1vs himſelf to the high 


dignity of prefect, or chief, of the Pretorian | 
guards. It is extremely probable, therefore, that | 
in the execution of the ſevere laws enacted againſt | 


the Pagans, there was an exception made 1n fa- 
vour of philolophers, rhetoricians, and military 
leaders, on account of the important ſervices 


which they were ſuppoſed to render to the ſtate, } 


and that they of conſequence enjoyed more li— 
berty in religious matters, than the inferior or- 
ders of men. 


XVII. This peculiar regard ſhewn to the phi- 


loſophers and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear | 
ſurpriſing when it is conſidered, that all the force 


of their genius, and all the reſources of their art 


were employed againſt Chriſtianity; and that 


thoſe very ſages, whoſe ſchools were reputed of 


ſuch utility to the ſtate, were the very perſons | 


who oppoſed the progreſs of the truth with the 
greateſt vehemence and contention of mind. 
HikROcLESs, the great ornament of the Platonic 
ſchool, wrote, in the beginning of this century, 
two books againſt the Chriſtians, in which he 
went ſo far as to draw a parallel between Jesvs 
Car1sT and APpoLLoxIus TyAxNAEUSs. This pre— 
ſumption was chaſtiſed with great ſpirit, by Eu- 
SEBIUS, in a particular treatiſe written expreſsly 
in anſwer to HIERO LES. LactaNTivs takes no- 


tice | 
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tice of another philoſopher, who compoſed three E Nr. 
books to detect the pretended errors of the „ 1. 
Chriſtians [&], but does not mention his name. — 
After the time of CoxsTANTINE the Gg EAT, be- 

des the long and laborious work which JuLian 

wrote againſt the followers of Curisr, HimME- 

xius [I] and Lisanivs, in their public harangues, 

and Eunaeivs, in his lives of the philoſophers, 
exhauſted all their rage and bitterneſs in their 

efforts to defame the Chriſtian religion; while the 
calumnies, that abounded in the diſcourſes of 

the one, and the writings of the other, paſſed un- 
puniſhed, 

XVIII. The prejudice, which the Chriſtian The prejo- 
cauſe received, in this century, from the ſtrata- tte Chrigi- 
gems of theſe philoſophers and rhetoricians, who 27. cave re- 
were elated with a preſumptuous notion of their the philoſo- 
knowledge, and prepoſſeſſed with a bitter aver- Pen. 
ſon to the goſpel, was certainly very conſider- 
able. Many examples concur to prove this; and, 
particularly, that of Jurian, who was ſeduced 

by the arrifices of theſe corrupt ſophiſts. The 
effects of their diſputes and declamations were 
ir not, indeed, the fame upon all; ſome, who 
e aſſumed the appearance of ſuperior wiſdom, and 
rt WM who, either from moderation or indifference, 
at ¶ profeſſed to purſue a middle way in theſe religi- 
of Jous controverſies, compoſed matters in the fol- 
ns M lowing manner: They gave ſo far their ear to 
he the interpretations and diſcourſes of the rhetori— 
d. Jcians, as to form to themſelves a middle kind of 
ic Y'icligion, between the ancient theology and the 
ry, Yew doctrine that was now propagated in the em- 
he Mpire; and they perſuaded themſelves, that the 
vs ame truths which CuhRisr taught, had been, for 
a long time, concealed, by the prieſts of the 


[4] Hiſtitut. Divin. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 835. 
J] See Photius Bibliath, Cid. cap. Ixv. p. 355. 
6 | be gods, 
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gods, under the veil of ceremonies, fables, and 


ailegorical repreſentations [n]. Of this number 
were Ammiavus MakCELLiNUus, a man of fingu- 
lar merit; Patuisrius, an orator highly dittin- 
guiſhed by his uncommon cloquence and the 
eminence of his ſtation; Cualcibius, a philo— 
opher, and others, who were all of opinion, that 
tne two religions, waen properly interpreted and 
underitood, 


ot Cur:sT, 
treated with contempt. 


(u] This notion, abfurd as it is, has been revived, in 


the moit extravagant manner, in a work publithed at Ha 


Air c, in Gueiaer/and, in the year 1757 „ by Mr. ST&UCKT- 


M-YER, profefior of cloquence and! languages in that univer- 


ſi rv. 
Heeg c 


nau, &c. The Pagan doQtors, thus initructed (according to 
Mr. STRUCHTMEY en) in the myſteries of Chrittianity, taught 
theie truths under the veil of emblems, types, and figures, Ju- 
11x, repreſented the true Gor 3 ju so, who was obſtinate 
and unguvernable, was the emblem of the ancien, I>Rafl; 
the chute Diana, was a type of the Chrilan church; He- 
es, waz the ftgure or fore-runner of Cuaist, Auful— 


T*\ OX, was lo:rrFH; the two Serpents, that Heucules| 
K*. tied in his cradle, were the Ptarilces and daducees, Kc. 


zuch are the principal lines of Mr. S1RUCHTMEY«&R?> ſyſtem, 
whi ch thews the ſad havock that a warm Imagination, undi- 
rected by a juſt and ſolid judgment, makes in religion. It is, 
bon ever, honourable gerhaps to the preſent age, that a ſyl- 
tem, from which Amwiaxus Marce:rtinus and other phis 
to!nphers of old derived applauſe, will be generally looked 
v-0n, at preſent, as intitling its reftorer to a place in Ped- 


XIX. 


288. 


agreed perfectly well in the main 
points; and that, therefore, neither the religion 
nor that of the gods, were to be 


in this work, which bears the title of the SYMBOLICAL, | 
ULES, the icarned and wrong headed author maintains | 
(as ne had ali» dove in a preceding work, inttled, An Ex- 
plicaticn of the Pagen Theclegy), that all the doctrines of 
Chrithinity were emblematicaily repreſented in the beathen | 
myiholopy ; ard not only fo, but that the inventors of that 
mythology knew that the Son of God was to defcend upon | 
earth; believed in Cüsis t as the oulv fountain of ſalvation; 
were perſuaded ot his future 1nca'nation, death, and reiur-| 
rection; and bad acquired all this knowledge ard faith by the 
peruſal of a ible much older than either Moses or ABRa-| 


LEQU | 


AC 


Vo 
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XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Con- 


STANTINE and his ſucceſſors exerted themſelves 
in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and in extending the 
limits of the church, prevent our ſurpriſe at the 
number of barbarous and uncivilized nations, 
which received the goſpel (u]. It appears highl 
probable, from many circumſtances, that bot 
the Greater and the Leſſer Armenia were enlighten- 
ed with the knowledge of the truth, not long 
after the firſt riſe of Chriſtianity, The Armenian 
church was not, however, completely formed and 
eſtabliſhed before this century; in the commence- 
ment of which, GREGoRy, the ſon of Axax, who 
s commonly called the Exligbiner, from his hav- 
ing diſpelled the darkneſs of the Armenian ſuperſti- 
tions, converted to Chriſtianity TIR DATEV, king 
of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In 
conſequence of this, GREGORY was conſecrated 
biſhop of the Armenians, by LeoxT1us biſhop of 
Cappadocia, and his miniſtry was crowned with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole province was ſoon 
converted to the Chriſtian faith [o]. 

XX, Towards the middle of this century, a 
certain perſon, named FruzmexTrius, came from 
Egypt to Aboſſia, or Athiopia, whoſe inhabitants 
derived the name of Axumitæ from Axuma, the 
capital city of that country. He made known 
mong this people the goſpel of Cnrisr, and 
dminiſtered the ſacrament of baptiſm to their 
ing, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
his court. As FRUMENTI1vUS was returning from 


ſz] GaUbNTII vita Philaftrii, F 3. PaitastTRIVs, De 
ere Pref, p. 5. edit. Fabrieii. SocRaTrs, Hit. Eccle/. 
ld. i. Cap, xix. Georcits Ceprenus, Chronograph, 
. 2:4, edit. Pariſ. 

] Narratio de rebus Armenie in Fraxc. Conner tis: 
utario Biblioth. Patrum Grecor, tom. ii. p. 287. Mica. 
tQUIEN, Ortens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. 
ac. SCHRODERI T hejaur, lingua Armenice, p- 149, 
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hence into Egypt, he received conſecration, as 
the firſt biſhop of the Axumitæ, or Ethiopians, 


from AruAxAstus. And this is the reaſon why 


the Ethiopian church has, even to our times, 
been conſidered as the daughter of the Alexan- 
drian, from which it alſo receives its biſhop [p]. 

The light of the goſpel was introduced into 
Theria, a province of Afia, now called Georgia, in 
the following manner: A certain woman was car- 
ried into that country as a captive, during the 
reign of CoxsTanTinE the GREAT, and by the 
grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkable 
ſanctity of her life and manners, ſhe made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the king and queen, that they 
abandoned their falſe gods, embraced the faith 
of the goſpel, and ſent to Conſtantinople, for pro- 
per perſons to give them and their people a more 
fatisfactory and complete knowledge of the 
Chriſtian religion [gl. 


XXI. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who 
had inhabited Thrace, Maſia, and Dacia, had 
received the knowledge, and embraced the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity before this century; and 
'TrneoPHiLUs, their biſhop, was preſent at the 
council of Nice. CoxnsSTANTINE the GREAT, after 


having vanquiſhed them and the Sarmatians, | 
engaged great numbers of them to become 
Chriſtians [7]. But ſtill a large body continued 


in their attachment to their ancient ſuperſtition, 
until the time of the emperor VaLens. This 


[p] ATuanasivs, Apoleg. ad Conſtantium, tom. i. opp- 


par. II. p. 315, edit. Benedict. SOCRATES et SOZOMEN+ | 


Hi. Eccleſ. book i. ch. xix. of the former, book ii. ch. xxiy . 


of the latter. ThyeoporeT. H. Zecleſ. lib. i. cap. xxill- 
p. 54. LupoLr, Comment, ad Hi. Afthiopic. p. 281. Hitt» 


Lono, Veyage d' Aby//inie, tom, ii. p. 13, Jusrus FonTa-? 


NN us, Hi. Litter. Aquile'@, p. 174. 


[7] Rurinus, Hit. Fecle/ lib i, cap. x. SOZOMEN, Hite 


Eccliſ. lib. ii. cap. v. Le dux, Oriens Chriſ. tom. i. p. 1333: 
[r] SocgATr. Hift, Eccle). lib. i. cap. xviil. 
6 
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prince permitted them, indeed, to paſs the CENT. 


Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, Maſia, and 
Thrace; but it was on condition, that they ſhould 
live in ſubjection to the Roman laws, and em- 
brace the profeſſion of Chriſtianity [s], which 
condition was accepted by their king FRITIGERN. 
The celebrated ULyniras, biſhop of thoſe Goths, 
who dwelt in Maſſa, lived in this century, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf much by his genius and 
piety. Among other eminent ſervices which he 
rendered to his country, he invented a ſet of 
letters for their peculiar uſe, and tranſlated the 
ſcriptures into the Gothic language [2]. 

XXII. There remained ſtill, in the European 
provinces, an incredible number of perſons who 
:dhered to the worſhip of the gods; and though 
the Chriſtian biſhops continued their pious efforts 
to gain them over to the goſpel, yet the ſucceſs 
was, by no means, proportionable to their dili— 
gence and zeal, and the work of converſion went 
on but ſlowly. In Gaul, the great and venerable 
MarTin, biſhop of Tours, ſet about this im- 
portant work with tolerable ſucceſs, For, in his 
various voyages among the Gauls, he converted 
many, every where, by the energy of his diſ- 
courſes and by the power of his miracles, if we 
may rely upon the teſtimony of Sui PITIUS SEVE= 
zes in this matter. He deſtroyed alſo the tem- 


tles of the gods, pulled down their ſtatues [4], 


J Soes gr. Hift. Eecleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. Lequien, 


en Chris. tom. i. p. 1240. Ei. BENZ ELIIus, Prof. ad 


Vatuor Evangelia Gothica, gue ULyni x tribuuntur, cap. v. 
p. xviii. publiſhed, at Oxford, in the year 1750, in 4to. 
WW Jo. Jac. Mascovil Hiftoria Germanorum, tom. i. p. 


7 — 


7. tom. ii. not. p. 49. Ada SS. Martii, tom. iii. p. 619. 


Ieszerius, loc. citat., cap. viii. p. xxx. 


] See Sur rir. SEVERUs, Dial. i. De wita Martin, 


W (ap. Xiti. p. 20. cap. XV. p. 22. cap. xvii. p. 23. Dial. ii. 


p. 106, edit. HiER. a Pa Aro, Verona, 1741. 
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CENT. and on all theſe accounts merited the high and 

p 1, honourable title of Apoſtle of the Gauls. 

- - XXIII. There is no doubt, but that the vic- 

of ag tories of ConsTanTiINE the GRrearm, the fear of 

charges, puniſhment, and the deſire of pleaſing this mighty 
conqueror, and his imperial ſucceſſors, were the 
weighty arguments that moved whole nations, as 
well as particular perſons, to embrace Chriſtia- 
nity. None, however, that have any acquaint- 
ance with the tranſactions of this period of time, 
will attribute the whole progreſs of Chriſtianity 
to theſe cauſes. For it is undeniably manifeſt, 
that the indefatigable zeal of the biſhops, and 
other pious men, the innocence and ſanctity | 
which ſhone forth with ſuch luſtre in the lives of 
many Chriſtians, the tranſlations that were pub- 
liſhed of the ſacred writings, and the intrinſic 


beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian religion, 


46 EI " 
iy n 0 MFR 144 * © 4 #f Bris 


made as ſtrong and deep impreſſions upon ſome, b 1 
as worldly views and ſelfiſh conſiderations did wer: 
upon others, | eb 
As to the miracles attributed to Ax TONY, .. 
Paul the Hermit, and Maxrix, I give them up 155 
without the leaſt difficulty, and join with thoſe g 55 
who treat theſe pretended prodigies with the es 
contempt they deſerve [w]. Iam allo willing to 48+ 
grant, that many events have been raſhly eſteem- 1. i 
ed miraculous, which were the reſult of the ordi- | Ha 
nary laws of nature; and alſo that ſeveral pious . n 
frauds have been imprudently made uſe of, to 5 
give new degrees of weight and dignity to the . 
Chriſtian cauſe. But I cannot, on the other [x 
hand, aſſent to the opinions of thoſe who main-# Eb 
tain, that, in this century, miracles had entirely, ji 
| Jie 
8 opinii, 
[ww] HiEa. a Pa a1, in bis Preface to Sufrigius SEVERE 


K s (p iii.) ditputes warmly in favour of the miracles ole .. 
MzRTiN, and ailo of the 0.her procigies ui his century, oY. #5 
ccaſed; IM 


5% 
(v] 
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ceaſed; and that, at this period, the Chriſtian c EN T. 
church was not favoured with any extraordinary „. 
or ſupernatural mark of a divine power engaged 

in its cauſe [x]. 

XXIV. The Chriſtians, who lived under the Perſecutions 
Roman government, were not afflicted with any  **%* 
ſevere calamities from the time of CoxvsTANTINE 
the GREAT, except thoſe which they ſuffered 
during the troubles and commotions raiſed by 
Licixius, and under the tranſitory reign of 
Jurian. Their tranquillity however was, at 
different times, diſturbed in ſeveral places. 
Among others AruAN ANI, king of the Goths, 
perſecuted, for ſome time, with bitterneſs, that 
part of the Gothic nation which had embraced 
Chriſtianity [yp]. In the remoter provinces, the 
Pagans often defended their ancient ſuperſtitions 
by the force of arms, and maſſacred the Chriſt- 
jans, who, in the propagation of their religion, 
were not always ſufficiently attentive, either to 

che rules of prudence, or the dictates of huma- 
Foty[z)]. The Chriſtians, who lived beyond the 
WA. of the Roman empire, had a harder fate. 

SapoR II. king of Perſia, vented his rage againſt 
thoſe of his dominions in three dreadful perſe- 
cutions. The firſt of theſe happened in the 18th 
year of the reign of that prince; the ſecond, in 
the zoth; and the third, in the 31ſt year of the 
A ame reign. This laſt was the moſt cruel and 
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[x] See Euskzius's book againſt HiES Cuts, ch. iv. 
edit. Olearii; as alſo Hexn, Dopwrrr. Dif. ii. in 
encun, $55. p. 195. See Dr. Mipp.gron's Free [n- 
uur into the Viraculous Poxvers, which are ſaid te have ſub- 
fied in the Chriſtian Church, &c, in which a very different 
0p1n106 is maintained. See, however, on the other ſide, the 
J eniwers of Cuuaciyi and DopwEuL to MippiLeroN's [n- 
gurry. 

[x] See ThronoR. RutxarTi Ada martyr, fincera, and 
ters Ada & Sabe, p. 808. 

[(z] des Annas us, De aſſiciis, lib. i. cap. xlii. f 17. 
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CEN r. deſtructive of the three; it carried off an incre- 


IV. 


PALT I. 


dible number of Chriſtians, and continued during 


dhe ſpace of forty years, having commenced in 


the year 330, and ceaſed only in 370. It was 
not, however, the religion of the Chriſtians, but 
the ill-grounded ſuſpicion of their treaſonable de- 
ſigns againſt the ſtate, that drew upon them this 
terrible calamity, For the Magi and the Jews 
perſuaded the Perſian monarch, that all the 
Chriſtians were devoted to the intereſts of the 
Roman emperor, and that SyMEon, archbiſhop 
of Seleucia and Ctęſiphon, ſent to Conſtantinople in- 
telligence of all that paſſed in Peria [a]. 


[a] See Sozowmen. Hit. Eccle/. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii. There 
3s a particular and expreſs account of this perſecution in the 
Bibliotbec. Oriental. Clement, Vatican. tom. i. p. 6. 16. 181, 
tom. iii, p. 52. with which it will be proper to compare the 
Preface of the learned AsSEMan, to his Aa martyrum orien- 


ral. et cccidental, publiſhed, in two volumes in folio, at Rome | 


in the ye.r 1743; as this author has publiſhed the Perfias 
Martyro/:zy in Syriac, with a Latin tranſlation, and enriched 
this valuable work with many excellent obſervations, 


not 
Cour 
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The INTERNAL HisTory of the Cnvrcn. 


CHAPTER 1 
1 hich contains the hiftory of learning and philoſophy. 


I. HILOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and C ENT. 


ä IV. 
hiſtory, were tke branches of ſcience par- p x, 


ticularly cultivated, at this time, by thoſe, among — 
the Greeks and L atins. who were deſirous to nll ge 
make a figure in the learned world. But though 

ieveral perſons of both nations acquired a certain 

degree of reputation by their literary purſuits, 

vet : they came all far ſhort of the ſummit of fame. 

The beſt poets of this period, ſuch as Ausoxius, 

appear inſipid, harſh, and inelegant, when com- 

pared with the ſublime bards of the Auguſtan 

age. The rhetoricians, departing now from the 

noble ſimplicity and majeſty of the ancients, 1n- 

ſtructed the youth in the fallacious art of pomp- 

ous declamation; and the greateſt part of the 
hiſtorical writers were more ſet upon embelliſh- 

ing their narrations with vain and tawdry orna- 

ments, than upon rendering them intereſting by 

their order, perſpicuity, and truth. 

II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age were Theprogreſe 
of that ſect, which we have already diſtinguiſhed e 
by the title of Modern Platonics. It is not voy. 
increfore ſurpriſing, that we find the principles 
of Platoniſin in all the writings of the Chriſtians, 

The number, however, of theſe philoſophers was 
not ſo conſiderable in the weſt as in the eaſtern. 
countries. JAMBLiciavs of Chalcis e: «plained, in 

24 Syria, 
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o ENT. Syria, the philoſophy of Paro, or rather pro- 


IV. 
PART II. 


— — —_ 


Its fate, 


reſpectable name. 


pagated his own particular opinions under that 
He was an obſcure and cre- 
dulous man, and his turn of mind was highly 
ſuperſtitious and chimerical, as his writings 
abundantly teſtify [5]. His ſucceſſors were, 
bprstfus, Maximvs, and others, whoſe follies 
and puerilities are expoſed, at length, by Euna- 
pivs. HyeaTla, a female philoſopher of diſtin-. 
guiſhed merit and learning, Is1DokRus, OLYM- 
PI1ODOR US, SYNESIUS, afterwards a Semi— Chriſtian, 
wit others of inferior reputation, were the prin- 
cipal perſons concerned in propagating this new 


modification of Platoniſm. 


III. As the emperor JuL1ax was paſſionately 
attached to this ſect (which his writings abund- 
antly prove) he employed every method to in- 
creaſe its authority and luſtre, and, for that 
purpoſe, engaged in its cauſe ſeveral men of 
learning and x genius, who vied with each other in 
exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But after 
his death, a dreadful ſtorm of pertecution aroſe, 
under the reign of VALENTINIAN, againſt the 
Platoniſts; many of whom, being accuſed of 
magical practices, and other heinous crimes, were 
capitally convicted. During theſe commotions, 
Max' us, the maſter and favourite of JULIAN, 
by whoſe perſuaſions this emperur had been en- 


e> [II] Dr. Mosukiu ſpeaks here of only one JampLt- 
cube, though there were three perſons who bore that name, 
It is not eaſy to determine which of them was the author of 
thoſe works that have reached our times under the name of 
JawuB3L1C1yUs; but whoever it was, he docs not certain!y 
deſerve ſo mean a character as our learned hiſtorian here 

ves him. 

[c] See the learned Paron EZ TEIL SreNUHfIu's Preface 70 
the Works of Jutiang and the: ally which he has prefixed to 
his Fievch tranſlation of J: an's Cars, p. 111. and his 
Annotations tn the latter, p. 224; ſec alſo BuerTERIE, Vie 
4 | Lripercur Julien, lib. i. p. 6. 
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gaged to renounce Chriſtianity, and to apply n T. 
himſelf to the ſtudy of magic, was put to death „ N n. 
with ſeveral others [d]. It is probable, indeed, 

that the friendſhip and intimacy that had ſub- 

ſited between the apoſtate emperor and theſe 
pretended ſages were greater crimes, in the eye 

of VALENTINIAN, than either their philoſophical 

ſyſtem or their magic arts, And hence it hap- 

pened, that ſuch of the ſect as lived at a diſtance 

from the court, were not involved in the dangers 

or calamities of this perſecution. 

IV. From the time of ConsTAanTINE the GREAT, The fate of 
the Chriſtians applied themſelves with more zeal aero og 
and diligence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and of Cbriſtians. 
the liberal arts, than they had formerly done. 

The emperors encouraged this taſte for the 
ſciences, and left no means unemployed to excite 
and maintain a ſpirit of literary emulation among 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, For this purpoſe, 
ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities. Li- 
braries were alſo erected, and men of learning 
and genius were nobly recompenſed by the ho- 
nours and advantages that were attached to the 
culture of the ſciences and arts [e]. All this was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execution 
of the ſcheme that was laid for abrogating, by 
degrees, the worſhip of the gods. For the an- 
cient religion was maintained, and its credit 
ſupported, by the erudition and talents which 
diſtinguiſhed in ſo many places the ſages of pa- 
ganiſm. And there was juſt reaſon to apprehend 
that the truth might ſuffer, if the Chriſtian youth, 


[4] Auna. MaRCELLIN. Hifforiarum," lib. xx'x. 

cap. i. p. 550. edit. Valeſii. BLETTER:E, ie de Julien, 
p. 30 — 15 f. 159. and Jie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 194. 
[e] See Gov. FRED. ad Cedicis T heoagy, titulos de prof: ſori- 
et artibus liberalibus, Franc. BalLnvixus in Conſtantino 
M. p. 122. HRM. CoxrtnGin Diſſert. de fludiis Rem et 
Corſiartinep. at the end of his Antiquitates Academicæ. 


{or 
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Cc EN T. for want of proper maſters and inſtructors of their 
* IF ſhould have urſe, for thei 
Pan I own religion, ſho recourſe, for their 
— education, to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſo- 

hers and rhetoricians. 
Many illite- V. From what has been here ſaid concerning 
the ſtate of learning among the Chriſtians, we 
would not have any conclude, that an acquaint- 
ance with the ſciences was become univerſal in 
the church of Carisr. For, as yet, there was 
no law enacted, which excluded the ignorant 
and illiterate from eccleſiaſtical] preferments and 
offices; and it is certain, that the greateſt part, 
both of the biſhops and preſbyters, were men 
entirely deſtitute of all learning and education. 
Beſides, that ſavage and illiterate party, who 
looked upon all ſorts of erudition, particularly 
that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious and 
even deſtructive to true piety and religion, in- 
creaſed both in number and authority. The 
aſcetics, monks, and hermits augmented the 
ſtrength of this barbarous faction; and not only 
the women, but alſo all who took ſolemn looks, 
ſordid garments, and a love of ſolitude, for real 
piety (and in this number we comprehend the 
generality of mankind) were vehemently prepol- 


leſled in their favour. 


—yBᷣv 


CHAT. II. 


Concerning the government of the church, and tht 
Chriſtian doctors, during this century. 


decent ONSTANTINE the Gaar made no 
bn eſſential alterations in the form of govern- 
Clin ment that took place in the Chriſtian church be- 
ER fore his time; he only corrected it in ſome 
particulars, and gave it a greater extent. For, 

though 


cour 
be c. 


Cray. II. Doors, Church- Government, &c. 


though he permitted the church to remain a EN T, 
body- politic diſtin& from that of the ſtate, as it þ, 


had formerly been, yet he aſſumed to himſelf the 
ſupreme power over this ſacred body, and the 
right of modelling and governing it in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould be moſt conducive to the 
public good. This right he enjoyed without any 
oppoſition, as none of the biſhops preſumed to call 
his authority in queſtion. The people therefore 
continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their biſhops 
and their teachers. The biſhop governed the 
church, and managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of 
the city or diſtrict, where he preſided, in council 
with the preſbyters, and with a due regard to 
the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly of the people. 
The provincial biſhops, aſſembled in council, de- 
liberated together concerning thoſe matters that 
related to the intereſts of the churches of a whole 
province, as alio concerning religious contro- 
verſies, the forms and rites of divine ſervice, 
and other things of like moment. To theſe 
leſſer councils, which were compoſed of the 
eccleſiaſtical deputies of one or more provinces, 
were afterwards added ecimenical councils, conſiſt- 
ing of commiſſioners from all the churches in the 
Chriſtian world, and which, conſequently, re- 
preſented the church univerſal. Theſe were 
cltabliſhed by the authority of the emperor, who 
aſſembled the firſt of theſe univerſal councils at 
Nice. This prince thought it equitable, that 
queftions of ſuperior importance, and fuch as 
intimately concerned the intereſts of Chriſtian— 
ity in general, ſhould be examined and decided 
in aſſemblies that repreſented the whole body of 
the Chriſtian church; and in this it 1s highly 
probable, that his judgment was directed by that 
of the bithops. There were never, indeed, any 
councils held, which could, with ſtrict propriety, 
be called univerſal; thoſe, however, whole In 
an 
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CEN T. and decrees were approved and admitted by the 
„ . Univerſal church, or the greateſt part of that 
= ſacred body, are commonly called zcumenicel or 


general councils. 


Changes i- II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral 
Ink efvect eccleſiaſtical orders were, however, gradually 


to therights Changed and diminiſhed, from the time that the 
of ene feve= Church began to be torn with diviſions, and agi- 
the church, tated with thoſe violent diſſenſions and tumults, 
to which the elections of biſhops, the diverſity of 
religious opinions, and other things of a like na- 
ture, too frequently gave riſe. In theſe religious 
uarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court 
Gr protection and ſuccour; and thereby furniſhed 
the emperors with a favourable opportunity of 
ſetting limits to the power of the biſhops, of in- 
fringing the liberties of the people, and of modi- 
fying, in various ways, the ancient cuſtoms ac- 
cording to their pleaſure. And, indeed, even 
the biſhops themſelves, whole opulence and au- 
thority were conſiderably increaſed ſince the reign 
of CoxnsTAxTINE, began to introduce, gradually, 
innovations into the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline, and to change the ancient government of 
the church. Their firſt ſtep was an entire exclu— 
ſion of the people from all part in the adminiſtra- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards they, 
by degrees, diveſted even the preſiyters of their 
ancient privileges and their primitive authority, 
that they might have no 1mportunate proteſters to 
controul their ambition, or oppoſe their proceed- 
ings; and, principally, that they might either 
engroſs to themſelves, or diſtribute, as they 
thought proper, the poſſeſſions and revenues of 
the church. Hence it came to pals, that, at the 
concluſion of this century, there remained no 
more than a mere ſhadow of the ancient govern- 
ment of the church Many of the privileges, 
which had formerly belonged to the Pref pie 
4 anc 
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and people, were uſurped by the biſhops; and 
many of the rights, which had been formerly 
veſted in the univerſal church, were transferred 
to the emperors, and to ſubordinate officers and 
magiſtrates. 

III. CoxsrANTIxE the GREAT, in order to pre- 
vent civil commotions, and to fix his authority 
upon ſolid and ſtable foundations, made ſeveral 
changes, not only in the laws of the empire, but 
alſo in the form of the Roman government [| f}. 
And as there were many important reaſons, which 
induced him to ſuit the adminiſtration of the 
church to theſe changes in the civil conſtitution, 
this neceſſarily introduced, among the biſhops, 
new degrees of eminence and rank. Three pre- 
lates had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree of 
pre-eminence over the relt of the epiſcopal order, 
viz, the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; 
and to theſe the biſhop of Conſtantinople was added, 
when the imperial reſidence was transferred to 
that city. Theſe four prelates anſwered to the 
four pretorian prefects created by ConsSTANTINE ; 
and it is poſſible that, in this very century, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh title of Pa- 
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the civil. 


Patziarchs P 


triarchs. After theſe, followed the exarchs, who Exarchs. 


had the inſpection over ſeveral provinces, and an- 
lwered to the appointment of certain civil officers 
who bore the ſame title. In a lower claſs, were 
the Metropolitans, who had only the government 
of one province, under whom were the arch- 
biſhops, whoſe inſpection was confined to certain 
diſtricts. In this gradation, the biſhops brought 
up the rear; the ſphere of their authority was not, 
in all places, equally extenſive; being in ſome con- 
ſiderably ample, and in others confined within 
narrow limits. To theſe various eccleſiaſtical 


JJ] See Bos, Hifteire de la Meonarchie Francoiſe, tom. i. 
p. 04, GlaN NONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 94. 152. 
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CENT. orders, we might add that of the chorepiſcopi, or 
AS tendents of the country churches ; but thi 
PA Il. perin ents O ry S; OUT fnis 
—— order was, in moſt places, ſuppreſſed by the 

biſhops, with a deſign to extend their own autho- 
rity, and enlarge the ſphere of their power and 
Juriſdiction [g]. 
The admi- IV. The adminiſtration of the church was di- 
nitration vided, by CONSTANTINE himſelf, into an external 
divided into and an internal inſpection [5]. The latter, which 
extern, © was committed to biſhops and councils, related 
to religious controverſies; the forms of divine wor- 
ſhip ; the offices of the prieſts; the vices of the eccle- 
fraſtical orders, &c. The external adminiſtration 
of the church, the emperor aſſumed to himſelf. 
This comprehended all thoſe things that relate to 
the outward ſtate and diſcipline of the church; it 
likewiſe extended to all conteſts and debates that 
ſhould ariſe between the miniſters of the church, 


ſuperior as well as inferior, concerning their 


poſſeſſions, their reputation, their rights and privi- 


leges, their offences againſt the laws, and things 


of a like nature [i]; but no controverſies that re- 


lared to matters purely religious were cognizable 


by this external inſpection. In conſequence of this 
artful diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical government, 


ConsTANTINE and his ſucceſſors called councils, 


preſided in them, appointed the judges of reli- 
gious controverſies, terminated the differences 


which aroſe between the biſhops and the people, 


fixed the limits of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, | 


took cognizance of the civil cauſes thar ſubſiſted 
between the miniſters of the church, and puniſhed 


[e] This appears from ſeveral paſſ»ges in the uſeful work of 


Luv. Tuouassixvs, intitled, Diſciplina Ecclefi vet. et neue 


circa beneficia, tom. i. 
[4] EusgM. De vita Conflontini, lib. iv. cap, xxiv. p 526. 
[z] See the imperial laws both in JosTix1an's _ 2nd 

in the Trtopcsian; as alſo Gobor AED. ad Codic, T heod'). 

tom. vi. p. 55+ 58. 333, Kc. 


the 
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the crimes committed againſt the laws by the E N f. 
ordinary judges appointed for that purpoſe; giv- . n. 
ing over all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical to the cog- — 
nizance of biſhops and councils. But this famous 
diviſion of the adminiſtration of the church was 

never explained with perſpicuity, nor determined 

with a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion 

ſo that both in this, and the following centuries, 

we find many tranſactions that ſeem abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with it. We find the emperors, for 
example, frequently determining matters purely 
eccleſiaſtical, and that belonged to the 7nternal 
juriſdiction of the church : and, on the other 

hand, nothing is more frequent than the deciſions 

of biſhops and councils concerning things that re- 

late merely to the external form and government 

of the church, 

V. In the epiſcopal order, the biſhop of Rome The rank 
was the firſt in rank, and was diſtinguiſhed by a de, 
ſort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Pre- of R 
judices, ariſing from a great variety of cauſes, 
contributed to eſtabliſh this ſuperiority ; but it 
was chiefly owing to certain circumſtances of 
grandeur and opulence, by which mortals, for 
the moſt part, form their ideas of pre-eminence 
and dignity, and which they generally confound 
with the reaſons of a juſt and legal authority. 

The biſhop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his brethren in 
the magnificence and ſplendor of the church over 
which he preſided ; in the riches of his revenues 
and poſſeſſions ; in the number and variety of his 
miniſters; in his credit with the people; and in 
tis ſumptuous and ſplendid manner of living [&]. 
Theſe dazzling marks of human power, theſe am- 
biguous proofs of true greatneſs and felicity, had 


| BY [4] Aumraxus Marcell Ixus gives a ſtriking deſcription 
Jef the luxury in which the biſhops of Rems lived, Hi. lib. 
XXY!1, cap. iii. p. 337. 


ſuch 


TY 
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CENT, ſuch a mighty influence upon the minds of the 


PAT 1 


IV, 


Mi 


— 


The limits 
of his au- 
thority. 


. multitude, that the ſee of Rome became, in this 
— century, a moſt ſeducing object of ſacerdotal am- 


bition. Hence it happened, that when a new 
pontif was to be elected by the ſuffrages of the 
preſbyters and the people, the city of Rome was 
generally agitated with diſſenſions, tumults, and 
cabals, whoſe conſequences were often deplorable 
and fatal. 


upon the death of Li BEN IUs, another pontif was 


to be choſen in his place, are a ſufñcient proof of | 
what we have now advanced. Upon this occa- | 


ſion, one faction elected Damasus to that high 


dignity, while the oppolite party choſe Urs1c1- | 
Ns, a deacon of the vacant church, to ſucceed | 
This double eleftion gave riſe to a a 
dangerous ſchiſm, and to a fort of civil war with- 
in the city of Rome, which was carried on with 


LiBEglus. 


the utmoſt barbarity and fury, and produced the 
moſt cruel maſſacres and deſolations. 


mine [II]. 


biſhop. 


VI. Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor | 
that ſurrounded the Roman fee, it is, however, 
certain, that the biſhops of that city had not ac- | 
quired, in this century, that pre-eminence ol | 
power and juriſdiction in the church which they | 
afterwards enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſtical common 
wealth, they were, indeed, the moſt eminent | 


[J] Among the other writers of the papal hiſtory, ſce 


Bcwts's Hit of the Popes, vol. i. p. 189, 181, 182. 


order 


The intrigues and diſturbances that 
prevailed in that city, in the year 366, When, 


This in- 
human conteſt ended in the victory of Dau Asus; 
but whether his cauſe was more juſt than that of 
Uxs1cinus, is a queſtion not ſo eaſy to deter- 
Neither of the two, indeed, ſeem to 
have been poſſeſſed of ſuch principles as conſti- | 
tute a good Chriſtian, much leis of that exem- | 
plary virtue that ſhould diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian | 


4 


5 
13 


r 


favour of the apoſtolic ſee. 


—  . ß c /c 
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order of citizens; but ſtill they were citizens as C EN T, 


well as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to þ, 
the edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious —— 


cauſes of extraordinary importance were examined 
and determined, either by judges appointed by 
the emperors, or in councils aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, while thoſe of inferior moment were de- 
cided, in each diſtrict, by its reſpective biſhop. 
The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either by the 
emperor or by councils, None of the biſhops 
acknowledged, that they derived their authority 
from the permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop 
of Rome, or that they were created biſhops by the 
On the contrary, they 
all maintained, that they were the ambaſſadors 
and miniſters of Jesus CRRISsT, and that their 
authority was derived from above [m]. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved, that, even in this century, 
ſeveral of thoſe ſteps were laid, by which the 
biſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to the ſum- 
mit of eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. Theſe 
ſteps were partly laid by the imprudence of the 
emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 
prelates themſelves, and partly by the incon— 
ſiderate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain 


biſhops [z]. The fourth canon of the council, 
held 


In] Thoſe who deſire an ampler account of this matter, 
may conſult PET. DoE MaRCa, De concordia Sacerdotii et impe- 
rii, Du Pix, De antique eccleſiæ diſciplixa; and the very 
learned and judicious work of BLoxnDeL, De la Primaute dans 
Egliſe. 

l The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipi- 
tation of the biſhops, were ſingularly diſcovered in the follow- 
ing event, which favoured extremely the riſe and the ambi- 
tion of the Roman pontif: About the year 372, VaALENTI“ 
„tax enacted a law, impowering the biſhop of Rome to exa- 
mine and judge other biſhops, that religious diſputes might 
not be decided by profane or ſecular judges. The biſhops 
aſſembled in council, at Rome, in 378, not conſidering the 
fatal conſequences that muſt ariſe, from this imprudent law, 

Vor. I. A 2 both 


IV. 
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CEN r. held at Sardis in the year 347, is conſidered, by 
u. the votaries of the Roman pontif, as the princi- 


pal ſtep to his ſovereignty in the church; but, in 
my opinion, it ought by no means to be looked 
upon in this point of view. For, not to inſiſt 
upon the reaſons that prove the authority of this 
council to be extremely dubious, nor upon thoſe 
which have induced ſome to regard its laws as 
groſsly corrupted, and others, to conſider them as 
entirely fictitious and ſpurious |], it will be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve the impoſſibility of proving by 
the canon in queſtion, that the biſhops of Sardis 
were of opinion, that, in all caſes, an appeal 
might be made to the biſhop of Rome, in quality 
of ſupreme judge [p]. Bur ſuppoſing, for a mo- | 
ment, that this was their opinion, hunt would 
follow ? Surely, that pretext for aſſuming a ſu— 
preme authority muſt be very ſlender, which 
ariſes only from the decree of one obſcure 
council. 


both to themſelves and to the church, declared their approba- 
tion of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, and recommended the execu- 
tion of it in an addreſs to the emperor GRATIAax,—Some ? 
think, indeed, that this law impowered the Roman biſhop to 
judge only the biſtops within the limits of his juriſdiction, 
i, e. thoſe of the ſuburbicarian provinces. Others are of | 
opinion, that this power was given only for a time, and ex- 
tended to thoſe biſhops alone, who were concerned in the 
preſent ſchiſm. This lait notion ſeems probable: but ſtill 
this privilege was an excellent inſtrument in the 3 of ſa- 
cerdotal ambition. 
ſo] See Mien. Gepprs. Di. de canonibus Sardicenſibus, 
which is to be found in his Miſeellaneous Tradts, tom. ii. 
35 

8 le] The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, ſuppo- 
ſing it genuine and authentic, related only to the particular 
caſe of a biſhop's being depoſed by the neighbouring prelates, 
and demanding a permiſion to make his defence. In that 
caſe, this canon prohibited the election of a ſucceſſor to the 
depoſed biſhop, before that the biſhop of Rome had examined 
the cauſe, and pronounced {cntence thereupon, 
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VII. ConsTAanTiNE the GREAT, by removing CEN T. 


the ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, and building 
the city of Conſtantinople, raiſed up, in the biſhop 
of this new metropolis, a formidable rival to . 
Roman pontif, and a bulwark which menaced a 
vigorous oppolition to his growing authority. 
For, as the emperor, in order to render Conſtanti- 
nople a ſecond Rome, enriched it with all the rights 
and privileges, honours and ornaments, of "the 
ancient capital of the world; ſo its biſhop, mea- 
luring his own dignity and rank by the magnifi- 


cence of the new city, and its eminence, as the 


auguſt reſidence of the emperor, aſſumed an equal 
degree of dignity with the biſhop of Kome, and 
claimed a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the epiſ- 
copal order. Nor did the emperors diſapprove of 
theſe high pretenſions, ſince they conſidered their 
own dignity as connected, in a certain meaſure, 
with that of the biſhop of their imperial city. 
Accordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, 
in the year 381, by the authority of TRHEODOSTLUS 
the GREAT, the biſhop of that city was, during 
the abſence of the biſhop of Alexandria, and 
againſt the conſent of the Roman prelate, placed, 

by the third canon of that council, in the firſt rank 
after the biſhop of Rome, and, conſequently, above 
thoſe of Alexandria and Antioch. NECTARIUS was 
the firſt biſhop who enjoyed theſe new honours 
accumulated upon the ſee of Conſtantinople. His 
ſucceſſor, the celebrated JohN CHR YSOSTOM, ex- 
tended ſtill further the privileges of that ſee, and 
ſubmitted to its juriſdiction all Thrace, Aa, and 
Pontus [J]; nor were the ſucceeding biſhops of 


y] See Petr. bfr Marca, D de Con/tantinep, Patri ar- 
chatus inſiitutione, which is ſubjoined to his book, De concorara 
Sacerdotii et Imperii. Micn, LeqQuien, Oriens Chriſttanus, 
tom. i. p. 15. See alſo An account of the government of the 
Cori/izan church for the firſt [ix hundred years, by Dr. PARKER, 
biſnop of Oxford, p. 245. 
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that imperial city deſtitute of a fervent zeal to 
augment their privileges, and to extend their do- 
minion. 

This ſudden revolution in the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, and this unexpected promotion of the 
biſhop of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the de- 
triment of other prelates of the firſt eminence in 
the church, were productive of the moſt diſagree- 
able effects. For this promotion not only filled 
the biſhops of Alexandria with the bittereſt aver- 
ſion to thoſe of Conſtantinople, but alſo excited 
thoſe deplorable contentions and diſputes between 
theſe latter and the Roman pontifs, which were 
carried on, for many ages, with ſuch various ſuc- 
ceſs, and concluded, at length, in the entire ſe- 
paration of the Latin and Greek churches. 

VIII. The additions made by the emperors and 
others to the wealth, honours, and advantages of 
the clergy, were followed with a proportionable 
augmentation of vices and luxury, particularly 


among thoſe of that ſacred order, who lived in 


great and opulent cities; and that many ſuch ad- 
ditions were made to that order after the time of 
ConsTANTINE, is a matter that admits of no diſ- 
pute. The biſhops, on the one hand, conrended 
with each other, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, 
concerning the extent of their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions, while, on the other, they trampled upon 
the rights of the people, violated the privileges of 
the inferior miniſters, and imitated, in their con- 
duct and in their manner of living, the arrogance, 
voluptuouſneſs, and luxury, of magiſtrates and 
princes [7]. This pernicious example was ſoon 


[r] See SULP1T, SEVEN. II. Sacr. lib. i, cap. xxiii. p. 74» 
lib, ii. cap. xxx11. p. 248. cap. li. p. 292. Dialog. i. cap. 
xxi. p. 426. Add to this the account given by CAR KSO, in 
his Diſcourſe upon Liturgies, p. 228. of the corrupt and profli- 
gate manners of the clergy, and, particularly, of the un- 
bounded ambition of the b.ſhops, to enlarge the ſphere of their 
influence and authority. 


followed 
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followed by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The CE Nr. 
preſoyters, in many places, aſſumed an equality 545 


with the biſhops in point of rank and authority. 
We find alfo many complaints made, at this time, 
of the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. Thoſe 
more particularly of the preſbyters and deacons, 
who filled the firſt ſtations of theſe orders, car- 
ried their pretenſions to an extravagant length, 
and were offended at the notion of being placed 
upon an equal footing with their collegues. For 
this reaſon, they not only aſſumed the titles of 
Archpreſbyters and Archdeacons, but alſo claimed a 
degree of authority and power much ſuperior to 
that which was veſted in the other members of 
their reſpective orders. 


m—__— 


2 — 


IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in The famous 


countries to which they belonged. Among thoſe 
that flouriſhed in Greece and in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, the following ſeem to deſerve the firſt 
rank: 

Euskzrus PAurhiLus, biſhop of Cæſarea in 
Paleſtine, a man of immenſe reading, juſtly fa- 
mous for his profound knowledge of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, and ſingularly verſed in other branches of 
literature, more eſpecially in all the different 
parts of ſacred erudition. Theſe eminent talents 
and acquiſitions were, however, accompanied with 
errors and defects, and he is ſaid to have inclined 
towards the ſentiments of thoſe, who look upon 
the three perſons in the godhead as different 
from each other in rank and dignity. Some have 
repreſented this learned prelate as a thorough 
Arian, but without foundation ; if by an Arian 
be meant, one who embraces the doctrines taught 
by Aklus, preſbyter of Alexandria | 5]. 

| PETER 


[s] No writer has accuſed Euskzius of Arianiſm, with 
more bicterneſs and erudition, than Ls CIES C, in the fecond 
Aaz of 


. bs G i- 
this century, and were ſhining ornaments to the ©," 
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PeTER of Alexandria, who is mentioned by Eve 
SEBIUS with the higheſt encomiums [7]. 

ATHANASIUS, patriarch of lexandria, celebra- 
ted on account of his learned and pious labours, 
and particularly famous for his warm and vigorous 
oppoſition to the Arians [A]. 

Bas1iL, ſurnamed the GzEarT, biſhop of Cæſarea, 
who, in point of genius, controverſial ſkill, and a 
rich and flowing eloquence, was ſurpaſſed by very 
few in this century [u]. 

Cy II, biſhop of Feruſalem, who has left ſome 
catechetical diſcourſes, which he delivered in that 
city: he has been accuſed by many of intimate 
connexions with the Semi-Arians [x]. 

Joan, ſurnamed CaurysosToM, on account of 
his extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble 
genius, governed fucceſſively the churches of An- 


tioch and Conſtantinople | y], and left behind him 
ſeveral 


of his Epiftele Eccleſ.. et Critice, which are ſubjoined to his 
Ars Critica and NaTALis ALEXANDER, H. Eccle/. Now. F. 
Szc. iv. Dif xvii. p. 20;, All, however, that theſe writers 
prove is, that E::sEB1vs maintained, that there was a certain 
diſparity and ſubordination between the perſons of the god- 
head, And tvppoſe this to have been his opinion, it will not 
follow from thence that he was an Arian, unleſs that word be 
taken in a very extenſive and improper ſenſe. Nothing is 
more common than the abuſive application of this term to 
perſons, who have held opinions quite oppoſite to thoſe of 
ARtv>, though perhaps chey may have erred in other reſpects, 

[t] V%, Ecelefe bb. ix. cap. vi. 

[u] EusEB:us RexnauDoTus, in his Hiſtory of the Patri- 
archs of Alexandria, p. *;, has coll-Qted all the accounts which 
the Oriental writers give of ArHANASilves, of whoſe works 
the learned and juſtly celebrated Benedictine, BERNARD MoxT- 
FAUCON, has given a (ſplendid edition in three volumes in 
ſolio. 

(ww] The works of Basti, were publiſhed, at Paris, in three 
volumes folio, by JuULttxn GaxNitk, a learned Benedictine. 

[x] The later editions of the works of this prelate, are, 
thoſe publiſhed by Mi MiLits and by AuGusrus TourTEt, 
a Benedictine monk, 

ſy] It muſt not be underitond by this, that Cur ys0sTOW 
was biſhop of both theſe churche: ; he was preacher at Antioch 

(a ful C- 
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ſeveral monuments of his profound and extenſive C E N T. 
erudition ; as alſo diſcourſes [z] which he had * II. 
preached with vaſt applauſe, and which are yet 
extant, 

Eeripaanivs, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of 
Cyprus, who wrote a book againit all the hereſies 
that had ſprung up in the church until his time. 
This work has little or no reputation, as it is full 
of inaccuracies and errors, and diſcovers almoſt in 
every page the levity and ignorance of its author ſ a]. 

Grecory NAZzIAxZzEN and GRRCORV of Nyſſa, 
who have obtained a very honourable place among 
the celebrated theological and polemic writers of 
this century, and not without foundation, as their 
works ſufficiently teſtify [5]. Their reputation, 
indeed, would have been yet more confirmed, 
had they been leſs attached to the writings of 
ORr1cen [ei, and leſs infected with. the falſe and 
vicious eloquence of the ſophiſts. 

ErHRaim, the Syrian, who has acquired an 
immortal name by the ſanctity of his converſation 
and manners, and by the multitude of thoſe ex- 
cellent writings in which he has combated the 
ſectaries, explained the ſacred writings, and un- 


(a funͤion, indeed, which before him was always attached 
to = epiſcopal dignity), and afterwards patriarch of Con/tan- 
tinople, 

2 The beſt edition of the works of C YSOSTOMu, is that 
publiſhed by MoxTFau co, in eleven volumes, N 

[a] The works of EriruAxius have been tranſlated into 
Latin, and publiſhed, with notes, by the learned PeTav. 
His life, written by GrR vas, appeared at Paris in 1738, in 4to. 

[5] There are ſome good editions of theſe two writers, 
which we owe to the care and induſtry of two learned French 
editors of the laſt century. Vik. the Abbut BiLLY, who 
publiſhed the works of GrtGory NAEZIAN ZEN at Parts, in 
two volumes, folio, in the year 1609, with a Latin tran(- 
lation and learned notes; and Father Feexroxn bu Doc, 
ho publiſhed thoſe of G cory of M in 1605. 

le] The charge of Or:gent/m ſeems to have been brought 
by the ancient writers only againlt GratcokyY ON. 
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CENT. folded the moral duties and obligations of Chriſt. 
Paz + 11, ians [4d]. 
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The princi- 
pal Latin 
wrllers, 


Beſides the learned men now mentioned, there 
are ſeveral others, of whoſe writings but a ſmall 
number have ſurvived the ruins of time; ſuch as 
PaMPHILUS, a martyr, and an intimate friend of 
EvseBivs; Droborus, biſhop of Tarſus; Hostus, 


of Cordova; Dipymus, of Alexandria; EusTa- 


THIUS, biſhop of Antioch; Auhilochius, biſhop 
of Iconium; PaLLapivus, the writer of the Laufiac 
Hiſtory [el. Macarivs the elder and the younger; 
APOLLINARIUS the elder; and ſome others, who 
are frequently mentioned on account of their 
erudition, and the remarkable events in which 
they were concerned, 

X. The Latins alſo were not without writers of 
conſiderable note, the principal of whom we ſhall 
point out here, | 

HiLary, biſhop of Poi#ters, acquired a name 
by x11 books concerning the Trinity, which he wrote 
againlt the Arians, and ſeveral other productions. 
He was a man of penetration and genius ; not- 
withſtanding which, he has, for the moſt part, 
rather copied in his writings TERTULL1AaN and 
Oz1cen, than given us the fruits of his own ſtudy 
and invention [/]. 


[2] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent 
writer, in the Biblietb. Oriental. Vaticanæ of JosEPH S1MoN 
ASSEMAN, tom. i. p. 24. Several works of Erus Alu have 
been publiſned, in Greek, at Qxford, of which GerarD 
Voss iss has given a Latin edition. An edition, in Syriac, of 
the ſame works was publiſhed at Rome, not long ago, by STEPH. 
Evor. AsstMAx. 

(> [e] This is the hiſtory of the /o/itarier, or bermits, which 
derived the name of Lauſiac hiſtory from Lausus, governor of 
Cappadocia, at whoſe requeſt it was compoſed, and to whom 
it was dedicated by PaLLapivs. 

VJ There is a very accurate and ample account of Ht- 
LAKY, in the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. 
p. 139—193- The beſt edition we have of his works is that 
publithed by the French Benedictines. 


+ Lac- 
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LacTanTivs [g], the moſt eloquent of the c EN x. 
Latin writers in this century, expoſed the abſur- N 1. 
dity of the Pagan ſuperſtitions in his Divine Inſti- 
tutions, which are written with uncommon purity 
and elegance. He wrote alſo upon other ſubjects : 
but was much more ſucceſsful in refuting the er- 
rors of others, than careful in obſerving and cor- 
recting his own 5 

Auz Ros, prefect, and afterwards biſhop of 
Milan, was not deſtitute of a certain degree of 
elegance both of genius and ſtyle; his ſentiments 
of things were, by no means, abſurd ; but he did 
not eſcape the prevailing defe& of that age, a 
want of ſolidity, accuracy, and order [i]. 

JzRoME, a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, by his 
learned and zealous labours, ſuch eminent ſer- 
vices to the Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down 
his name with honour to the lateſt poſterity. But 
this ſuperior and illuſtrious merit was accompa- 
nied, and, in ſome meaſure, obſcured by very 
great defects. His complexion was exceſſively 
warm and choleric ; his bitterneſs againſt thoſe 
who differed from him, extremely keen ; and his 
thirſt of glory inſatiable, He was ſo prone te 
cenſure, that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were 
not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, be- 


[e] See a complete account of LacrAxrius, Hiſtoire Lit. 
teraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 6;, 

[[U] LacranTivs conſiders Car 1sT's miſſion as having 
no other end, than that of leading mankind to virtue by the 
moſt ſublime precepts, and the moſt perfect example. The 
charge of Manicheiſm brought againſt this eminent writer, is 
refuted in the moſt evident and ſatisfactory manner by Dr. 
LarDNER, in the ſeventh volume of his Credibility of the Go- 
ſpel Hiſtory, where the reader may find an ample and intereſt- 
ing account of his character and his writings. ong thoſe 
who have been editors of the works of LacTanTivs, the moſt 
reputed are BUxXEManNn, HSUUANN, WaLCHivs, and LAx- 
GUET DE Fers Nov.] 

[i] The works of St. AuBrosz have been publiſhed, by the 
BenediClines, in two volumes in folio, 
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CEN r. came the objects of his unjuſt accuſations. All 


IV. 
PaazrT II. 


this, joined to his ſuperſtitious turn of mind, and 
the enthuſiaſtic encomiums which he laviſhed up- 
on a falſe and degenerate ſort of piety which pre- 
vailed in his time, ſunk his reputation greatly, 
and that even in the eſteem of the candid and the 
wife. His writings are voluminous, but not all 
equally adapted to inſtruct and edify. His inter- 


pretations of the holy ſcriptures, and his epiſtles, 


are thoſe of his productions which ſeem the moſt 
proper to be read with profit [&]. 

The fare of AvgGusTin, bithop of Hippo, in 
Africa, filled the whole Chriſtian world; and not 
without realon, as a variety of great and ſhining 
qualities were united in the character of that il— 
luſtrious man. A fublime genius, an uninter- 
rupted and zealous purſuit of truth, an indefati— 
gable application, an invincible patience, a ſincere 
piety, and a ſubtile and lively wit, conſpired to 
eſtabliſh his fame upon the moſt laſting founda- 
tions, It is however certain, that the accu- 
racy and ſolidity of his judgment were, by 
no means, proportionable to the eminent talents 
now mentioned ; and that, upon many occaſions, 
he was more guided by the violent impulfe of a 
warm imagination, than by the cool dictates of 
reaſon and prudence, Hence that ambiguity 
which appears in his writings, and which has 
ſometimes rendered the moſt attentive readers 
uncertain with reſpect to his real ſentiments; and 
hence alſo the juſt complaints which many have 
made of the contradiCtions that are ſo frequent in 
his works, and of the levity and precipitation with 


[4] The deſeds of JIESOu are expoſed by Le CHN c, in 
his Que/tiones Hieronymiane, publiſhed at Amflerdam, in 12mo, 
in the year 172c. 'Phe Benediftine monks have given an edi- 
tion of the works of this father in five volumes, which was re- 
publiſhed, a: Jercna, by VALLARSLus, with conſiderable ad- 
ditions. 


which 
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which he ſet himſelf to write upon a variety of EN T. 
ſubjects, before he had examined them with a 2, 


ſufficient degree of attention and diligence [I]. 

Oprarus, biſhop of Milevi, in Numidia, ac- 
quired no ſmall degree of reputation, by a work 
which he wrote in /ix books againſt the Schiſm of 
the Donatiſts [m]. 

PavLinus, biſhop of Nola, left behind him 
ſome poems and epiſtles, which are ſtill extant ; 
but are not remarkable either for their excellence 
or their meanneſs [u]. 

RuriNus, preſbyter of Aquileia, is famous on 
account of his Latin tranſlations of ORioEN and 


other Greek writers, his commentaries on ſeveral 


paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and his bitter con- 
teſt with JeRome, He would have obtained a 
very honourable place among the Latin writers of 
this century, had it not been his misfortune to 
have had the powerful and foul-mouthed IEROuE 
for his adverſary [o]. 


[/] An accurate and ſplendid edition of the works of St. 
AuGusTIN has been given by the BenediCtines, ſince that of 
the divines of Leuwvain. This elegant edition bears the title of 
Antwerp, where it was publiſhed, with ſome augmentations, 
by Le Cre, under the fiitious name of Jo. PherEPoNUsS, 
The jeſuits, however, pretend to have found many defects in 
this edition, 

Ln] Since the edition of Orrarus, publiſhed by ALBaser- 


X/£US, another has appeared, which we owe to the care and 


induſtry of Du Pix, doctor of the Sorbonne, 

[x] The belt edition of PauLinus is that which was pub- 
liſhed at Paris, in the year 1085, by Le BRux. 

(F [0] Rurixnus and JeromE had lived for many years, 
in the moſt intimate and tender friendſhip, which ended 


in a violent rupture, on occaſion of a tranſlation which the. 


former made of ſome of the works of Ox iH N, particularly 
his Beck of principles, For an account of Rurinus, ſee 
Ren. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſ. par 
M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the 
{ame writer is given by Jusrus FoxTaniNnus, H,. Literar. 
LS quileienhts, lib. v. p. 149. 
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As to PnrLasTRIvs, Damasvts, Juvencus, and 
other writers of that obſcure claſs, we refer the 
reader, for an account of them, to thoſe authors 
whoſe principal deſign is to give an exact enume- 
ration of the Chriſtian writers. We ſhall add, 
nevertheleſs, to the liſt already given, SuLPIT1vs 
SevERUs, by birth a Gaul, and the moſt eminent 
hiſtorical writer of this century J p]; as alſo Pau- 
DENT1US, a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and ele- 
gant genius. 


— 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Cbriſtian church in 
this century. 


I. THE fundamental principles of the Chriſtian 
doctrine were preſerved hitherto uncor- 
rupted and entire in moſt churches, though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that they were often explained 
and defended in a manner that diſcovered the 
eateſt ignorance, and an utter confuſion of 
ideas. The diſputes carried on in the council of 
Nice, concerning the three perſons in the God- 
head, afford a remarkable example of this, parti- 
cularly in the language and explanations of thoſe 
who approved of the deciſions of that council. So 
little light, preciſion, and order, reigned in their 
diſcourſes, that they appeared to ſubſtitute three 
Gods in the place of one. 
Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fic- 
tions, which an attachment to the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, and to popular opinions, had engaged the 


a 


[p] See Hifleire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 95 3 as 
alſo HI EO. a PrRaTo, who has written, with great accu- 
racy, the life of this hiſtorian. 
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greateſt part of the Chriſtian doctors to adopt, be- © N r. 
fore the time of ConsTanTiNE, were now con- „ 1: xx 
firmed, enlarged, and embelliſhed, in various -—_—_ 


ways. From hence aroſe that extravagant vene- 
ration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd notions 
of a certain fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, 
that now prevailed, and of which the public marks 
were every where to be ſeen. Hence alſo the celi- 
bacy of prieſts, the worſhip of images and relics, 
which, in proceſs of time, almoſt utterly deſtroyed 
the Chriſtian religion, or, at leaſt, eclipſed its 
luſtre, and corrupted its very eſſence in the moſt 
deplorable manner. 

II. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions 
were gradually ſubſtituted in the place of true 
religion and genuine piety. This odious revolu- 
tion was owing to a variety of cauſes, A ridicu- 
lous precipitation in receiving new opinions, 4 
prepoſterous deſire of imitating the Pagan rites, 
and of blending them with the Chriſtian worſhip, 
and that idle propenſity which the generality of 
mankind have towards a gaudy and oſtentatious 
religion, all contributed to eſtabliſh the reign of 
ſuperſtition upon the ruins of Chriſtianity. Ac- 
cordingly, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken, 
to Paleſtine, and to the tombs of the martyrs, as 
if there alone the ſacred principles of virtue, and 
the certain hope of ſalvation, were to be ac- 
quired [q]. The reins being once let looſe to 
ſuperſtition, which knows no bounds, abſurd no- 
tions and idle ceremonies multiplied every day. 
Quantities of duſt and earth brought from Pale- 


[7] See Grtcor. Nvssent, Orat. ad cos qui Hieroſolymam 
adeunt, tom. iii. Opp. p. 568, HizronyYMUs, Epiſt. xiii. ad 
Paulinum de inftituto Monachi, tom. i. p. 66. Jac, Gobo- 
FRED, ad Codicem Theodefian. tom. vi, p. 65, PETRI WEs- 
SELINGII, Differtat. de caufis peregrinat. Hieroſolymit. quam 
ltinerario Burdigalenſi præmiſit, inter vetera Roma nor. Itinera- 


ia, p. 537. 
ſtine, 


The in- 
creaſe of 


ſuperſtition. 
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fine, and other places remarkable for their ſup- 


poſed ſanctity, were handed about as the moſt 
powerful remedies againſt the violence of wicked 
ſpirits, and were ſold and bought every where at 
enormous prices [r]. The public proceſſions and 
ſupplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured 
to appeaſe their gods, were now adopted into the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence in ſeveral places. The 
virtues that had formerly been aſcribed to the 
Heathen temples, to their luſtrations, to the ſta- 
tues of their gods and heroes, were now attri- 
buted to Chriſtian churches, to water conſecrated 
by certain forms of prayer, and to the images of 
holy men. And the ſame privileges, that the 
former enjoyed under the darkneſs of Paganiſm, 
were conferred upon the latter under the light of 
the goſpel, or, rather, under that cloud of ſuper- 
ſtition that was obſcuring its glory. It is true, 
that, as yet, images were not very common z 
nor were there any ſtatues at all. But it is, at 
the ſame time, as undoubtedly certain, as it is 


extravagant and monſtrous, that the worſhip of 


the martyrs was modelled, by degrees, according 
to the religious ſervices that were paid to the gods 
before the coming of CuRIST [5]. 

From theſe facts, which are but ſmall ſpecimens 
of the ſtate of Chriſtianity at this time, the diſ- 
cerning reader will eaſily perceive what detriment 
the church received from the peace and proſperity 


procured by CoxsTAN TIN E, and from the impru- 


dent methods employed to allure the different 
nations to embrace the goſpel, The brevity we 


have propoſed to obſerve in this hiſtory, prevents 
our entering into an ample detail of the diſmal 


[] AucusTiNUS, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. 


& 6. 


[s] For a full account of this matter, ſee Beausonre, Hf. 


au Manicheiſm, tom. ii. p. 042. 
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effects which aroſe from the progreſs and the c E N r. 


baneful influence of ſuperſtition, now become 
univerſal. 

ITI. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, 
opened a wide door to the endleſs trauds of thoſe 
odious impoſtors, who were fo far deſtitute of all 
principle, as to enrich themſelves by the igno— 
rance and errors of the people. Rumours were 
artfully ſpread abroad of prodigies and miracles 
to be ſeen in certain places (a trick often practiſed 
by the Heathen prieſts), and the deſign of theſe 
reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, 
to theſe places, and to impoſe upon their credu- 
lity. Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſsful ; 
for the ignorance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of 
the people, to whom every thing that is new and 
ſingular appears miraculous, rendered them eaſily 
the dupes of this abominable artifice (J. Nor was 
this all: certain tombs were falſely given out for 
the ſepulchres of ſaints [4] and confeſſors; the 
liſt of the ſaints was augmented with fictitious 
names, and even robbers were converted into 
martyrs [w]. Some buried the bones of dead 
men in certain retired places, and then affirmed, 
that they were divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, 
that the body of ſome friend of God lay there | x]. 
Many, eſpecially of the monks, travelled through 
the different provinces; and not only fold, with 
the moſt frontleſs impudence, their fictitious re- 
lics, but alſo deceived the eyes of the multitude 
with ludicrous combats with evil ſpirits or 


[7] Hexxy DopweLt, Daher. I. 77 N . 18. 
p. 195. Le CLERC, in his Appendix Augnfdinian. p. 492. 
$59. $7%e , 5 

] Cencil. Carthag. v. Canon xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, 
p. 988. edit. Harduini. 

[w] S LPÞITLUS SEVERUS, De <a S. Martini, cap. viii. 

[>] AUGUST1N. Sermon? ccexviii I i, tem. v. Opp. p. 886. 
edit. Antwerp. 
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genii [y]. A whole volume would be requiſite 
to contain an enumeration of the various frauds 
which artful knaves practiſed, with ſucceſs, to 
delude the ignorant, when true religion was al- 
moſt entirely ſuperſeded by horrid ſuperſtition. 
IV. Many of the learned, in this century, un- 
dertook tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, but few 
ſucceeded in this arduous enterprize. Among 
the many Latin verſions of the ſacred books, that 
of JEROME was diſtinguiſhed by its undoubted 
ſuperiority [zZ]. The ſame ingenious and indefa- 
tigable writer, whoſe ſkill in the languages was 
by no means inconſiderable, employed much 
pains upon the Greek verſion of the ſeventy inter- 
preters, in order to give a more correct edition of 
it than had appeared before his time: and it is 
faid, that Euskzrus, ATHANASIUS, and EuTHa- 
Livs, had embarked in an undertaking of the 
ſame nature [a]. The number of interpreters 
was very conliderable, among whom JzroMe, 
HiLary, EvuseBivs, Diopokus of Tarſus, RuFi- 
NuUs, EPHRAIM the Syrian, THEODORE of Heraclea, 
CuRVYSsOSTOM, ATHANASIUs, and Dipymus, are 
generally eſteemed worthy of the firſt rank. It is 
however certain, that, even of theſe firſt-rate 
commentators, few have diſcovered a juſt diſcern- 
ment, or a ſound judgment, in their laborious 
expoſitions of the ſacred writings. Rueinvs, 
THrxropote of Heraclea, and Dioporeg of Tarſus, 
with ſome others, have, indeed, followed the na- 


tural ſignification of the words [5]; the reſt, after 
the 


[y] See Goporren. ad cod. Theod, tom. iii. p. 172. Au- 
GUSTIN., De opere Monachor. cap. xxvili. $ 36. p. 364. 
tom, vi. opp. HieronyM. Epift. ad Rujiicum, tom. i. opp. 


P. 45. : 
[z] See Jo. Fxaxc. Buppei 1/agoge ad T heologiam, tom. ii. 
„1635. 
F [a] Frrcxivs, De Canone N. T. p. 18. 
[b] S1MoN, Critique de la Bibliothegue des Auteurs Eccli/fraft. 


far Do Pix, tom. i. p. 51. 90. 129. tom. iv. p. 335 115 
alſo 
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the example of Or1ctn, are laborious in the cEwT, 
ſearch of far-fetched interpretations, and pervert p, n 
the expreſſions of ſcripture, which they but half — 
underſtand, by applying them, or rather ſtrain- 

ing them, to matters with which they have no 
connexion [c]. St. AuGusTiN and Tychoxius 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh plain and wiſe rules for 

the interpretation of ſcripture, but their efforts 

were unſucceſsful [4]. 

V. The doctrines of Chriſtianity had not a bet- Themethod 
ter fate than the ſacred ſcriptures from whence 19 agg 
they are drawn. Oxr1Gten was the great model tunes of 
whom the moſt eminent of the Chriſtian doctors . 
followed in their explications of the truths of the ie time. 
goſpel, which were, of conſequence, explained 
according to the rules of the Platonic philoſophy, 
as it was corrected and modified by that learned 
father for the inſtruction of the youth. Thoſe 
who deſire a more ample and accurate account of 
this matter, may confult GREGoRy NAZIANZEN Platonics, 
among the Greeks, and AucusTiN among the 
Latins, who were followed, for a long time, as 
the only patterns worthy of imitation, and who, 
next to ORIGEN, may be conſidered as the parents 
and ſupporters of the philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theo- 
logy. They were both zealous Platonics, and 
holding, for certain, all the tenets of that philo- 
ſopher that were not totally repugnant to the 
truths of Chriſtianity, they laid them down as 
fundamental principles, and drew from them a 
great variety of ſubtle concluſions, which neither 
CaRIsT nor PLATo ever thought of. 


alſo Hi. Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. cap. 
vi. p. 88, &c. 

[e] See Grtcor, Nazianz, Carmen de Seipſo, in Tol lius's 
In/ignia Itineris Italici, p. 27. 57. 

[4] This may be ſeen in the vi books which Aucusrix 
wrote concerning the Chriſtian dofrine, and in the rules of in- 
terpretation laid down by l' HO“, which are to be found 
in the Biblioth, Patr, Maxim. tom, vi, p. 48. 
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This, however, was not the only ſect that 
flouriſned at this time. That order of fanatics, 


— - who maintained, that the knowledge of divine 


Myſtics. 


The didac- 
tic writers, 


things was to be acquired, not by reaſoning, 
but by ſtill contemplation, and by turning the 
eye of the mind upon itſelf in an entire abſence 
from all external and ſenſible objects, became 
now more numerous, and increafed every day. 
This appears from many circumſtances, particu- 
larly from the ſwarms of monks that almoſt over- 
ſpread the Chriftian world; and alſo from the 
books of Dijoxysws, the pretended chief of the 
Myſtics, which ſeem to have been forged, in this 
century, under that venerable name, by ſome 
member of that fanatical tribe. 

VI. Among the writers of this century, who | 
publiſhed expoſitions of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
the firſt place is due to CVYR IL of Jeruſalem, juſtly 
celebrated for his catechetical diſcourſes, which 
nothing bat a partial blindneſs to the truth 
could have induced any to attribute to a more 
modern author [el. Some have ranked Lac- 
TANTI1US in the claſs of writers now under conſi- | 
deration, but without reaſon; ſince it is well 
known, that the labours of that eloquent author | 
were rather employed in refuting the errors ot | 
idolatry, than in explaining the truths of the | 
goſpel. The Atem of doftrine addreſſed to the | 
clergy and laity, and which, by many, has been | 
attributed to ATHaNnasrvs, ſeems to be of a much 
later date. There are, however, many things in 
the works of Curysos TOM, ATHANASIUS, the 
GREGORIES, and others, by which we may be 
enabled to form a juſt idea of the manner in 
which the principal points of the Chriftian doc- 
trine were explained by learned men in this cen- | 


ſe] See Jo. FecurTii Comment, de origine mifſarum in bonertm | 


fenttorum, g. 404. 


turyv. 
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tury. We may more particularly be aſſiſted in EN T, 
this matter, by the x11 books of HIL Ax, con- „ . 1. 
cerning the Trinity; the Ancoratus of EpIPHA- - - 
NIUS, in which the doctrine of ſcripture, con- 

cerning CHRIST and the Holy Ghoſt, is explained 

at large; the treatiſe of Pactan, concerning 
vapliſm, addreſſed to the catechumens; and the 

two books of Can ysosTOM upon the ſame ſubject. 

We need not mention here the various works of 
Jerome and AvcusTIN, in which appear the 
laborious and noble efforts of theſe great men to 

inſpire into the minds of the people juſt notions 

of religion, and to detect and refute the errors of 

thoſe who were enemies of the truth, 

VII. The controverſial writings, that were The fate of 
levelled againſt thoſe who were conſidered as e & 
heretics, were entirely deſtitute of that ancient 
ſimplicity, which is the natural and the beau- 
tiful garb of truth. That ſimplicity was now 
ſucceeded by logical ſubtilities, acute ſophiſms, 
ſharp invectives, and other diſingenuous arts, 
more worthy of the patrons of error, than of 
the defenders of the wiſdom that is from above. 

We find, accordingly, many great and eminent 
men complaining of this abuſe, and endeavour- 
ing, in vain, to oppoſe the muddy torrent of 
ſcurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the 
Chriſtian ſchools [F]. I paſs in ſilence thoſe 

IF rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many 
JF evaded the arguments of their adverſaries, and 
J artfully perplexed the true ſtate of the caſe ; that 
odious cuſtom, alſo, of exciting the popular re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who differed from them, 
chat was obſerved by ſome, and that total want 


— [DJ] Mernopius apud Eriefanium Here; Ixiv. tom. i. 
Jopp. p. 563. Gxrcok. Naziax. in many places, and 
others. 


of 
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c E N r. of order and perſpicuity that was chargeable upon 


almoſt all. Several writers of this age are ſo far 
- from difowning theſe indecent qualities, that they 
ſeem, on the contrary, to glory in them. It 
muſt, indeed, be oblerved, that the adverſa- 
ries of the truth uſed the ſame inglorious arms, 
though this does not in the leaſt diminiſh the 
reproach that is on this account due to its 
friends. 

VIII. New methods of diſputing were alſo 
added to thole that were practiſed in former times: 
for the truth of doctrines was now proved by the 
number of martyrs that had profeſſed them, by 
miracles, by the confeſſion of demons, i. e. of 
perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits. The ſmalleſt 
degree of diſcernment will perſuade any one how 
ambiguous this method of reaſoning was; how 
dangerous to the truth, by furniſhing innumerable 
occaſions for the exerciſe of fraud and impoſture. 
And, I fear, that the greateſt part of thoſe who 
uled ſuch arguments, however illuſtrious and 
reſpectable. they may have been, will be found, 
upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous 
and criminal deſign of impoſing upon their bre- 
thren. AMBROSE, in his diſputes with the Arians, 
produced men poſſeſſed with devils, who, upon 
the approach of the relicks of Gzervasivs and 
PROTASIUS, were obliged to acknowledge, with 
loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of 
Nice, concerning the three perſons of the god- 
head, was true; and that of the Arians not only 
falſe, but alſo of moſt dangerous conſequence. 
This teſtimony of the prince of darkneſs was 

regarded, by AMBROSE, as an unexceptionable 
argument in favour of his hypotheſis. The 
Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in 
the utmoſt deriſion, and maintained that Au— 


nf bad luborned thele infernal witneſſes by a 


weighty 


1 r er 
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weighty bribe[g]; and I make no doubt, but CENT. 
many will be more diſpoſed to believe the Arians, pas - 11, 
than to credit AMBROSE, though he be enrolled 
in the order of the ſaints, and they ſtigmatized in 
the liſt of heretics [Y]. 

IX. There were, 1a this century, ſeveral con- The chief 
troverſialiſts of conſiderable note. For beſides te 
APOLLINARIS, GREGORY NazlanzEn, CYRIL of 

Alexandria, and others, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves in the liſts againſt the emperor JuL1an; 
many others diſputed with victorious force and 
an happy ſucceſs againſt the worſhippers of the 
gods. Of this number were, LactanrTivs, 
ATrHAanNasIus, Julius Figmicus MaTERNusS, 
APOLLINARIS the younger, whoſe excellent writ- 
ings againſt PorPiiyry are unhappily loſt; Au- 
GUSTIN, 1n thoſe books of the City of God, and 
in the 111 books againſt the Pagans, which have 
allo periſhed; and above all, Evusesrvs of Cæ- 
ſarea, in his Evangelical preparation, and his book 
againſt HERO LES. EusgBIus EMESeExNus, Dio- 
DORE of Tarſus, and St. CuRVYSOSTOM, whoſe 
treatiſe on that ſubject is ſtill extant, employed 
their learned labours, to bring over the Jews to 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, EPHRAux of 
Syria [i], James of Niſibis, Dipymus and Aupkx- 

S Tivs attacked the whole body of heretics; as did 
I allo Epiernanivs, in his voluminous work con- 
cerning hereſies, intitled, Panarium, and G&E- 


4 . Epift. xxii. p. 878, &c. Paulixus, vita 
roftt, 

476 See N. 70 Appendix Auguſtinia na, p- 375 GRE 
gok. Nx ss. vita Gregorii Neoc@/arienfis, tom. ii. Opp, p. 977, 
978. Suirirtus SEVERUS, H.,. Sacr, lib. ii. cap. xxxvii. 
p. 261. | 
[i] See Jos. Stu. As8eMan. Bibiloth, Oriental. Clement. 
I Patic. tom. i. p. 118. 125. From the extracts, which this 
learned compiler has given of the works of Eyi& ain, it ap- 
pears, that he was more diſtinguiſhed by his piety and genius, 
an by his eil in the managing of controverſy. 
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CENT. GoRY NAZIANZEN with more brevity in his di/- 


Iv. 


pr 11. ceurſe concerning failh, The books of AucusTin 
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and PaiLasSTRIvs, on the ſame ſubject, contain 
rather a liſt than a refutation © the ſeveral 
ſects. 

X. If the growth and perſection of a ſcience 
were to be eſtimated by the multitude of writers 
it produces, that of morals muſt have flouriſhed 
greatly at this time, for the number of thoſe was 
very conſiderable, who applied themſelves to that 
excellent ſtudy, Among the eaſtern writers, 
Jauzs, biſhop of Niſibis [C], and Ephraim, 
biſhop of Syria, became eminent for their zeal 
and aſſiduity in inculcating the precepts of mo- 
rality. The writings of BasiL the GREAT, 
Grtecory of Nyſſa, ChRyYsSoOSTOM, AMBROSE, 
AvevsTIiNn, and feveral others, upon moral ſub- 
jects, are neither worthy of high encomiums, nor 
of entire contempt, as they contain a ſtrange 
mixture of excellent reflexions, and inſipid de- 
tails concerning the duties of the Chriſtian life. 
Among the productions of theſe writers, many 
give the preference to the 111 books of Au- 
BROSE, Concerning the duty of the miniſters of the 
church, which are written in the manner of 
Cicero, and are juſtly commended for the pious 
intention they diſcoyer, and the beautiful ſenti- 
ments they contain, though there be many things 
in them worthy of reprehenfion. But Maca- 
Rlus, an Egyptian monk Wy undoubtedly de- 
ſerves the firſt rank among the practical writers 


of this time, as his works diſplayed, ſome few 


[4] Jos, Stu. AS*EMANN. in the work quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, tom. i. p. 17. thinks, that the writings attri- 
buted to the biſhop of NMiibis, belong rather to the biſhop of 
Saruga; he however correds, in ſome meaſure, this notion 
in his Adaenda, p. 558. 


[/} dee the Ada Sexderam, tom. i. Januar. p. 1005, 


things 
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things excepted In], the brighteſt and moſt 
lovely partraiture 0 ſanctity and virtue. 

XI. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that al- — 
moſt all the writers of this 'clafs are defeRive in 
ſeveral reſpects. They have been entirely neg- 
ligent of order in their compoſitions, and have 
taken no ſort of care to treat with method and 
preciſion the ſubjects they undertook to explain. 
They ſeldom define their terms, and pour out 
their pious, but incoherent, ideas in fortuitous 
combinations, juſt as they come uppermoſt. They, 
moreover, neglect deducing the duties of man- 
kind from their true principles, and even ſome- 
times derive them from doctrines and precepts 
that are either manifeſtly falfe, or, at leaſt, whoſe 
nature and meaning are not determined with any 
degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the 
greateſt part of them are extremely defective, 
when they come to demonſtrate the obligations 
of virtue, and the inconernity and unftres of vice. 
Theſe pretended demonſtrations, inſtead of being 
deduced by proper concluſions from the reaſon 
of things and the divine laws, are nothing more 
than a collection of airy fancies, cold and inſipid 
allegories, quaint and ſubtile conceits, which are 
more proper to afford amuſement to the imagi- 
nation, than light to the underſtanding, or con- 
viction to the judgment, 

XII. Bur, 6 
inculcating the duties of morality may have been, 
it was much more tolerable than that which was 
followed by the amphibious diſciples of Cu r1sT 
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myſtics in- 
creaſed, and 
their doc- 
trine propa» 


and PLaTo, thoſe Alexandrian philoſophers, of se. 


whom AmMmMonius SACCA was the chief, The 


(> [m] The things here excepted by Dr. Mosngiu, are 
ſome ſuperſtitious tenets that are to be found in the writings 
MacaRrtvs, and allo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with 
Origent/m. 
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Cc E N r. double doctrine of morals which they invented, and 


IVY. 
Pa a T II. 
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which was compounded of two ſyſtems, the one 
ſurpaſſing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground, in this century, to the great detriment 
of true religion. A circumſtance every way pro- 

r to convince us of the growth and progreſs of 
this fanatical ſect is, that thoſe, who in former 
times had inculcated a ſecret doctrine concerning 
divine things, totally different from that which 
was publicly propagated among the multitude, 
gave now the finiſhing touch to this doctrine, 
and formed it into a ſyſtem. The famous Grecian 
fanatic, who gave himſelf out for Dioxvsius the 
Areopagite, diſciple of St. Paul, and who, 
under the protection of this venerable name, 
gave laws and inſtructions to thoſe that were 
deſirous of raiſing their ſouls above all human 
things, in order to unite them to their great 
ſource by ſublime contemplation, lived, moſt 
Edgy in this century, though ſome place 

im before, others after the preſent period [u]. 
No ſooner were the writings and inſtructions of 
this fanatic handed about among the Greeks and 
Syrians, and particularly among the ſo/:taries and 
monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious dark- 
nels began to ſpread itſelf over the minds of 


[] Thoſe who have written concerning this impoſtor, are 
enumerated by Jo. Franc, Buppeus, in is Lagege ad Theo- 
logiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See alſo Jo, LAUNII Judi- 
ciua de ſcriptis Dienyſii, tom. ii. opp. part I. p. 562 LA 
Csozs (in his Hifteire du Chriftianiſm d Ethiope, p. 10.) en- 
deavours to prove that SyYNes1vs, an Egyptia': biſhop, and 
allo the molt celebrated philoſopher of the fifth century, com- 
poſed the writings attributed to Dionys:us, in order to 
celend the doctrine of thoſe who held that Cur1sT was only 
polleſied of ce nature. The arguments, however, of La 
Conz are weak, Nor are thoſe more ſatisfactory, which the 
learned BauratitE»t has employed, in a diſſertation added 
to his book De ſucc: ine Rom. Epiſcop. p. 286. to prove that 
Don vsius of Alexandria was the true author of the writings 
in queliion, 
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monks and ſequeſtered virgins, which, upon the 
return of tranquillity to the church, had over-run 
the whole Chriſtian world with an amazing rapi- 
dity. Many of this order of men had, for a long 
time, been known among the Chriſtians, and had 
led ſilent and ſolitary lives in the deſarts of 
Egypt; but AxToxy was the firſt who formed 
them into a regular body, engaged them to live 
in ſociety with each other, and preſcribed to 
them fixed rules for the direction of their con- 
duct [o]. Thele regulations which Ax ro had 
made in Egypt, were, the year following, intro- 
duced into Paleſtine and Syria by his diſciple 
HIL AR TOY. Almoſt about the ſame time, Aoxks, 
or EUGEN1lUS, with their companions, Gap- 
DANAS and Azyzus, inſtituted the monaſtic 
order in Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries 
[2]; and their example was followed with ſuch 
rapid ſuccels, that, in a ſhort time, the whole 
eaſt was filled with a lazy ſer of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connex1ons, advantages, 
pleaſures, and concerns, wore out a languiſhing 


[e] For a full account of AnToxy, and the d:/cipline eſta- 
bliſhed by him, ſee the Ada Sanctorum, tom. ii. Januar. ad 
4. 17, pe 107. 

[p] See Jos. Simon, Ass SAN. B?blioth. Oriental. Clement. 
Vatican. tom. iii. part II. p. 48. 


and 
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many. An incredible number of proſelytes was E N r. 
added to that chimerical ſect, who maintained, „ . u. 
that communion with God was to be fought by — 
mortifying ſenſe, by withdrawing the mind from 
all external objects, by macerating the body with 
hunger and labour, and by a holy fort of indo- 
lence, which confined all the activity of the ſoul 
to a lazy contemplation of things ſpiritual and 
eternal, 

XIII. The progreſs of this ſect appears evi- Monkitho- 
dently from this prodigious number of ſolitary e 
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and miſerable life, amidſt the hardſhips of want, 
and various kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive 
at a more cloſe and rapturous communion with 
God and angels. The Chriſtian church would 
never have been diſgraced by this cruel and un- 
ſociable enthuſiaſm, nor would any have been 
ſubjected to thoſe Keen torments of mind and 
body to which it gave riſe, had not many Chriſt- 
jans been unwarily caught by the ſpecious ap- 
pearance, and the pompous found of that maxim 
of the ancient philoſophy ; * That, in order to 
« the attainment of true felicity and communion 
« with God, it was neceſſary that the foul ſhould 
te be ſeparated from the body even here below, 
« and that the body was to be macerated and 
« mortified for this purpoſe.“ 

XIV. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution 
paſſed into the welt, and firſt into 1taly, and its 
neighbouring iſlands, though it 1s utterly uncer- 


tain who tranſplanted it thither [4]. St. MarTin, 


the celebrated biſhop of Tears, erected the firſt 
monaſteries in Gaul, and recommended this rel1- 
gious ſolitude with ſuch power and efficacy, both 
by his inſtructions and his example, that his fu- 
neral is faid to have been attended by no leſs than 


) Moſt writers, following the opinion of Baronivus, 
maintain, that S Ah ius brought the monaflic inſtitu- 
tion from Egypt into {tealy, in the year 340, and was the firit 
who built a monaſtery at Reme, Sce MaznilLLontUs, Prof. 
4d Ada Sanftorum Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 9. But the learned 
Lewis Nr. MurzaToRI combats this opinion, and pretends 
that the fir} monaſtery known in Europe, was erected at 
Alilan, Artig. Ttalicar. medii evi, tom. v. p. 364.,—]usr. 
FoxTa: 1xUsS, In bis Heria Litter. Aquileien/. p. 155 aftirms, 
that the gift fuciety of monks was formed at Aguilera, Nore 
of thele writers produce unexceptionabie evidence for their 
oj inions, If we may give credit to the BaLteiixi TDi 


fert. ii. aa ZLerenem Vereomnjem, P» 118.) the firſt Convent of | 


nuns was erected towards the end of this century, at Yerona, 
by Zero, bimhep of that city. 
| 6 


two 
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two thouſand monks [Y]. From hence, the mo- c x Nr. 
naſtic diſcipline extended, gradually, its progreſs , W 1. 
through the other provinces and countries f 
Europe. 

It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there 
was a great difference in point of auſterity between 
the weltern and oriental monks; the former of 
whom could never be brought to bear the levere 
rules, ro which the latter voluntarily ſubmitted. 
And, indeed, the reaſon of this difference may 
be partly derived from the nature of the reſpective 
climates in which they dwelt, The European 
countries abound not ſo much with delirious 
tanatics, and with perſons of a moroſe and auſtere 
complexion, as thoſe arid regions that lie towards 
che burning eaſt; nor are our bodies capable of 
ſupporting that rigorous and abſtemious method 
of living, which is familiar and eaſy to thoſe who 
are placed under a glowing firmament, and 
breathe in a ſultry and ſcorching atmoſphere. 
It was, therefore, rather the name only than the 
thing itſelf, which was tranſported into the 
European countries [5], though this name was, 
| 55 | indeed, 
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a ſr] See SULPIT, SeveR. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17. 
| Y edit. Veron. where the method of living, uſed by the Mar- 
JF tinian monks, is accurately deſcribed. See alſo Hiftoire Lit- 

teraire de Ia France, tom. 1. part Il. p. 42. 
| ſs] This difference between the di/c:p/ine of the eaſtern and 
| weſtern monks, and the cauſe of it, have been ingenioufſly 
remarked by Splriries SEvEEUs, Dial. i. De vita Martini. 
[ p. 65. edit. Veron. where one of the 1nterlocutors, in the 
, dialogue, having mentioned the abſtemious and wretched diet 
, of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows: ** Placetne tibi 
e „ prandium, faſciculus herbarum et panis dimidius viris 
= „ quinque?” To this queſtion the Gaul anſwers, ** Facis 
- tuo more, qui nullam occahonem omittis, quin nos Ci. e. 
f „the Gallic monks) edacitatis fatiges, Sed facis inhumane, 


„ qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivere— 
Sed contentus fit hoc prandio Cyrenenſis ille, cui vel ne- 
o m cellitas vel natura eft eſurire: nos, guod. 1561 ſape teflatus 


Jun, Galli ſamus,” The ſame ſpeaker, in the above- men- 
tioned 
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indeed, accompanied with a certain reſemblance 
or diſtant imitation of the monaſtic life inſtituted 
by Ax roxy and others in the eaſt, 

XV. The monaſtic order, of which we have 
been taking a general view, was diſtributed into 
ſeveral claſſes. It was firſt divided into two 
diſtinct orders, of which the one received the de- 
nomination of Cœnobites, the other that of Ere- 
mites, The former lived together in a fixed 
habitation, and made up one large community 
under a chief, whom they called father, or abbot, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing in the Egyptian 
language. The latter drew out a wretched life in 
perfect ſolitude, and were ſcattered here and there 
in caves, in delarts, in the hollow of rocks, ſhel- 
tered from the wild beaſts only by the cover of a 
miſerable cottage, in which each one lived ſequeſ- 
tered from the reſt of his ſpecies. 

The Anachorites were yet more exceſſive in 
the auſterity of their manner of living than the 
Eremites. They frequented the wildeſt deſarts 
without either tents or cottages ; nouriſhed them- 
ſelves with the roots and herbs which grew ſpon- 
tancouſly out of the uncultivated ground; wan- 
dered about without having any fixed abode, and 
repoſing wherever the approach of night hap- 
pened to find them; and all this, that they might 
avoid the view and the ſociely of mortals [t]. 


tioned dialogue, ch. viii. p. 69, 70. reproaches JerRoOM*® 


with having accuſed the monks of gluttony; and proceeds 
thus; '* Sentto de orientalibus illum potius Monachis, quam 


de occidentalibus diſputaſſe. Nam edacitas in Græcis et 


++ Orientalibus gula cſt, 1x GaLLIs NATURA.“ It appears, 


theretore, that, immediately after the introdudtion of the 
monali:c order into Europe, the weſtern differed greatly from 


the eallera monks in their manners and diſcipline, and were, 


in conſequence of this, accuſed by the latter of voraciouſneſs 

aud gluttony. 8 
[7] Sce Surrir. Sever, Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. x. 
p. 8. edit. Veron. | 
| The 
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The laſt order of monks that come now under 
conſideration were thoſe wandering fanatics, or 
rather impoſtors, whom the Egyptians called 
Sarabaites, who, inſtead of procuring a ſubſiſt- 
ence by honeſt induſtry, travelled through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance 
by fictitious miracles, by ſelling relicks to the 
multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable with 
vicious and ſcandalous practices. This order, 
however, was not fo univerſally corrupt as that 
of the Sarabaites, who were, for the moſt part, 
profligates of the moſt abandoned kind. As to 
the Eremites, they ſeem to have deſerved no 
other reproach than that of a delirious and extra- 
vagant fanaticiſm [a]. All thele different orders 
were hitherto compoſed of the /aity, and were 
ſubject to the juriſdiction and the inſpection of 
the biſhops. But many of them were now 
adopted among the clergy, and that even by the 
command of che emperors. Nay, the fame of 
monaſtic piety and ſanctity became ſo univerſal, 
that biſhops were frequently choſen out of that 
fanatical order |w]. 

XVI. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks 
exaggerated, in a manner pernicious to the in- 
tereſts of morality, the diſcipline that is obliga- 
tory upon Chriſtians ; the intereſts of virtue and 
true religion ſuffered yet more grievoully by two 
monſtrous errors which were almoſt univerſally 


[] Whoever is defirous of a fuller account of the vices of 
the monks in this century, may conſult the above-mentioned 
dialogue of Sur. SEVER. cap. viii. p. 69, 70. cap. xxi. 
p. 88. where he particularly chaſtiſes the arrogance and am- 
bition of thoſe of them, who aſpired to clerical honours. See 
alſo Dial. ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. ii. Cap. xv. p. 144. 
145. Conſultat. Apolionit et Zachei, publiſhed by Dacats- 
ius Spictleg, tom. i. lib, iii. cap. iii. p. 35. 

[w] See J. Gobor xD. ad cedicem T heodeſiauum, tom. vi. 
part I. p. 76. 1c6, edit. Ritterianz, 
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innumerable calamities and miſchiefs in the ſuc- 
ceeding ages. The firſt of theſe maxims was, 
that it was an ad of virtue, to deceive and lye, when 
by that means the intereſts of the church might be 


promoted; and the ſecond equally horrible, though 


in another point of view, was, that errors in re- 
ligion, when maintained and adbered to after proper 
admonition, were puniſhable with civil penalties and 


Corporal tortures. The former of theſe erroneous 


maxims was now of a long ſtanding ; it had been 
adopted for ſome ages paſt, and had produced an 
incredible number of ridiculous fables, fictitious 
prodigies, and pious frauds, to the unſpeakable 
detriment of that glorious cauſe in which they 
were employed. And it muſt be frankly con- 
feſſed, that the greateſt men, and moſt eminent 
ſaints of this century, were more or leſs tainted 
with the infection of this corrupt principle, as 
will appear evidently to ſuch as look with an at- 
tentive eye into their writings and their actions. 
We would willingly except from this charge, 
AmBRost, and HiLazy, AuGusTiIN, GREGORY 
Nazianzen, and JEROME; but truth, which is 
more reſpectable than theſe venerable fathers, 
obliges us to involve them in the general ac- 
cuſation. We may add alſo, that it was, pro- 
bably, the contagion of this pernicious maxim, 
that engaged SuLPITIUS SEVERUS, Who is far 


from being, in the general, a puerile or credulous 


hiſtorian, to attribute ſo many miracles to St. 
MarTiv. The other maxim, relating to the 


juſtice and expediency of puniſhing error, was | 
introduced with thoſe ſerene and peaceful times 


which the acceſſion of ConsTANTINE to the im- 
perial throne procured to the church. It was 
from that period approved by many, enforced 
by ſeveral examples during the conteſts that aroſe 
with the Priſcillianiſts and Donatiſts, contin 
an 
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and eſtabliſhed by the authority of Avcusrin, EN T. 


and thus tranſmitted to the following ages. 
XVII. When we caſt an eye towards the lives 
and morals of Chriſtians at this time, we find, 
as formerly, a mixture of good and evil; ſome 
eminent for their piety, others infamous for their 
crimes. The number, however, of immoral 
and unworthy Chriſtians began ſo to increaſe, 
that the examples of real piety and virtue became 
extremely rare. When the terrors of perſecution 
were totally diſpelled; when the church, ſecured 
from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the 
tweets of proſperity and peace; when the moſt of 
the biſhops exhibired to their flock the contagious 
examples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, ani- 
moſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too numerous 
to mention; when the inferior rulers and doctors 
of the church fell into a ſlothful and opprobrious 
negligence of the duties of their reſpective ita- 
tions, and employed in vain wranglings and idle 
diſputes, that zeal and atrention that were due 
to the culture of piety and to the inſtruction of 
their people, and when (to complete the enor- 
mity of this horrid detail) multitudes were drawn 
into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, not by the 
power of conviction and argument, but by the 
proſpect of gain and the fear of puniſhment; then 
it was, indeed, no wonder that the church was 
contaminated with ſhoals of profligate Chriſtians, 
and that the virtuous few were, in a manner, 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with the ſuperior 
numbers of the wicked and licentious, It is 
true, that the fame rigorous penitence, . which 
had taken place before ConsTawTINE the GR EA, 
continued now in full force againſt flagrant tranſ- 
greſſors; but when the reign of corruption be- 
comes univerſal, the vigour of the laws yields to 
its ſway, and a weak execution defeats the pur- 
poſes of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. Such was 
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now unhappily the caſe: the age was ſinking 
daily from one period of corruption to another ; 
the great and the powerful ſinned with impunity; 
and the obſcure and the indigent felt alone the 
ſeverity of the laws. | 

XVIII. Religious controverſies among Chriſt- 
ians were frequent in this century; and, as it 
often happens in the courſe of civil affairs, exter- 
nal peace gave occaſion and leiſure for the fo- 
menting inteſtine troubles and diſſenſions. We 
ſhall mention ſome of the principal of theſe con- 
troverſies, which produced violent and obſtinate 
ſchiſms, not ſo much, indeed, by their natural 
tendency, as by incidental occurrences, 

In the beginning of this century, about the 
year 306, aroſe the famous Meletian controverſy, 
ſo called from its author, and which, for a long 
time, divided the church. PeTtr, biſhop of 
Alexandria, had depoſed, from the epiſcopal office, 
MeLEeTiwvs, biſhop of Lycepolis, in the Upper 
Egypt. The reaſons that occaſioned this violent 
act of authority have not been ſufficiently ex- 
poſed. 

The partiſans of PzTEr allege, that Mix- 
ius had ſacrificed to the gods, and charge him 
alſo with various crimes [x]; while others affirm, 
that his only failing was an exceſſive ſeverity 
againſt the lapſed | y]. Be that as it will, Me- 
LETIUS treated the ſentence of PeTER with the 
utmoſt contempt, and did not only continue to 
perform all the duties of the epiſcopal function, 
but even aſſumed the right of conſecrating preſ- 
byters; a privilege which, by the laws of Egypt, 
belonged only to the biſhop of Alexandria, The 


x] ATHANASIUS, Apologia ſecunda, tom. i. Opp. p. 777. 

EPiPHANnNIUs, Hæreſ. lxviii. tom. i. opp. p. 716; 

ſee alſo Dion. PeTavius, Net. in Epiphaniam, tom. ii. 

P- 274. SAM, BaSNaGll Exercitat, de rebus ſacris contra 
Baronium. 
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venerable gravity and eloquence of MtrLeTivs 
drew many to his party, and, among others, a 


conſiderable number of monks adhered to his 


cauſe, The council of Nice made ſeveral ineſ- 
fectual attempts to heal this breach : the Mele- 
tians, on the other hand, whoſe chief aim was to 
oppoſe the authority of the biſhop of Alexandria, 


Joined themſelves to the Arians, who were his 


irreconcileable enemies. Hence it happened, that 
a diſpute, which had, for its firſt object, the 
authority and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Alex- 
andria, degenerated, gradually, into a religious 
controverſy. The Meletian party was yet ſub- 
fiſting in the fifth century [Z]. 

XIX. Some time after this, a certain perſon, 
named EvusTAaTHIus, was the occaſion of great 
diſorders and diviſions in Armenia, Pontus, and 
the neighbouring countries ; and was condemned 
and excommunicated, in conſequence thereof, by 
the council of Gangra, which was held not long 
after that of Nice. Whether this was the ſame 
EvusTaTHIus, who was biſhop of Sebaſtia, in 
Armenia, and the chief of the Semi-arians; or 
whether the ancient hiſtorians have confounded 
together two different perſons of the ſame name, 
is a matter extremely difficult to determine [a]. 


However that be, the leader of the Euſtathian 


ſect does not ſeem ſo much chargeable with a 
corruption of any religious doctrine, as with 
having ſet up a fanatical form of ſanctity; an 
extravagant ſyſtem of practical diſcipline, de- 
ſtructive of the order and happineſs of ſociety. 
For he prohibited marriage, the uſe of wine and 
fleſh, feaſts of charity, and other things of that 


[z] Soctares, Hift. Eceleſ. lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. Tazo- 
DORET. Hi. Eccliſ. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 548. 

ſa] See Sam, Bas NAG. Annal. Polit. Eccle/. tom. ii. 
p. 840. 
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CEN T. nature, He preſcribed immediate divorce to 
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u. thoſe who were joined in wedlock, and is ſaid to 


— have granted to children and ſervants the liberty 


Luciferian 
d1vifhons, 


of violating the commands of their parents and 
maſters upon pretexts of a religious nature [2]. 
XX. Lucia, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, 
a man remarkable for his prudence, the auſterity 
of his character, and the ſteadineſs of his reſo— 
lution and courage, was baniſhed by the emperor 
CoxsTaNnT1us, for having defended the Nicene 
doctrine, concerning the three perſons in the 
Godhead. He broke the bonds of fraternal 
communion with EvstBivs, biſhop of Verceil, 
in the year 363, becauſe the latter had conſecrated 
Pariixnus biſhop of Antioch; and he afterwards 
ſeparated himſelf from the whole church, on ac- 
count of the aft of abſolution it had paſſed in 
favour of thoſe, who, under ConsTaxTivs, had 
deſerted to the Arians [c]. It is, at leaſt, cer- 
tain, that the ſmall tribe that followed this pre- 
late, under the title of Luciferians, avoided 
ſcrupulouſly and obſtinately all commerce and 
fellowſhip both with thoſe biſhops who had de- 
clared themſelves in favour cf the Arians, and 
with thoſe alſo who conſented to an abſolution 
for ſuch as returned from this deſertion, and ac- 
knowledged their error; and thus of confequence 
they diſſolved the bonds of their communion with 
the church in general [4]. The Luciferians are 


[4] SocraTrs, Hi. Eccle/. lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. 
90704. ExUs, I. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. $20. lib. ix. 
cap. XXIV. p. 581. EPpirHANn., Here). Ixvi. p. 910. Pu- 
LOST: RGtV>, Hiſt, Ecclef, lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 53. 59. 
WorrG. Gu DNG. Not, ad Concilium Cangrenſe, p. 9. 

ſe] Rurix. Hi. Zecieſ. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 174. So- 
CRATES, Hi. Eccle/. lib. iii. cap ix. p. 181, &c. See alſo 
T1t.16woxt, Memoires pour ſervir à Hi/lcire de I Egliſe, 
tom. vii. p. 521. edit. Paris. 

[4] See in the works of SiRmoxD, tom. ii. p. 229, &e. 
A buck of prayers, addteſſed to T';irovostus by MarcELLis 
"Us and Fau>1invs, who were Luciferians. 
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alſo ſaid to have entertained erroneous notions 
concerning the human ſoul, whoſe generation 
they conſidered as of a carnal nature, and main- 
tained that it was transfuſed from the parents into 
the children [e]. 

XXI. About this time ZEx1vs, a preſbyter, 
monk, and Semi-arian, erected a new fect, and 
excited diviſions throughout Armenia, Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, by propagating opinions different 
from thoſe that were commonly received. One 
of his principal tenets was, that biſhops were not 
diſtinguiſhed from preſbyters by any divine right; 
but that, according to the inſtitution of the New 
Teſtament, their offices and authority were abſo- 
lutely the ſame. How far ER Ius purſued this 
opinion, through its natural conſequences, is not 
certainly known; but we know, with the utmoſt 
certainty, that it was highly agreeable to many 
good Chriſtians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the biſhops of this 
century. 

There were other things in which ZXxrrvs dif- 
fered from the common notions of the time: he 
condemned prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the 
celebration of Eaſter, and other rites of that na- 
ture, in which the multitude crroneouſly imagine 
that the life and ſoul of religion conſiſts [/]. 
His great purpoſe ſeems to have been that of 
reducing Chriitianity to its primitive ſimplicity ; 
a purpoſe, indeed, laudable and noble when con- 
ſidered in itſelf; though the principles from 
whence it ſprings, and the means by which it is 
executed, are generally, in many reſpects, worthy 


[e] AvcvsTin. De here/. cap. Ixxxi. with the obſervations 
of LAMdB. Da N Mus, p. 340. 
[IJ Erirnaxivs, Hoare. Ixxv. p. 905. AucusTINe. De 
here/. cap. liii. 
Se of 
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of cenſure, and may have been ſo in the caſe of 
this reformer 


XXII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this cen- 
tury, and the erroneous notions that prevailed 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited 
the zeal and the efforts of many to ſtem the tor- 
rent. But their labours only expoſed them to 
infamy and reproach. The moſt eminent of theſe 
worthy oppoſers of the reigning ſuperſtitions was 
JovisilAx, an Italian monk, who, towards the 
concluſion of this century, taught firſt at Rome, 
and afterwards at Milan, that all thoſe who kept 
the vows they made to CuR1sT at their baptiſm, 
and lived according to thoſe rules of piety and 
virtue laid down 1 in the goſpel, had an equal title 


FF [g] The deſire of reducing religious worſhip to the 

reateſt polible ſimplicity, however rational it may appear in 
itſelf, and abſtractedly confidered, will be conſiderably mo- 
derated in ſuch as beſtow a moment's attention upon the im- 
perfection and infirmities of human nature in its preſent ſtate, 
Mankind, generally ſpeaking, have too little elevation of 
mind to be much affeged with thoſe forms and methods of 
worſhip, in which there 1s nothing ſtriking to the outward 
ſenſes. The great difficulty here lies in determining the 
lengths, which it 1s prudent to go in the accommodation of 
religious ceremonies to human infirmity ; and the grand 
point, 15 to fix a medium, in which a due regard may be 
ſhewn to the ſenſes and imagination, without violating the 
dictates of right reaſon, or tarniſhing the purity of true reli- 
gion, It has been ſaid, that the Romiſh church has gone too 
tar in its condeſcenſion to the infirmities of mankind. And 
this is what the ableſt defenders of its motley worſhip have 
alledged in its behalf, But this obſervation is not juit : the 
church of Rome has not ſo much accommodated itſelf to human 
Twearne/s, as it has abuſed that wweatne/s, by taking occaſion 
f.om it to eſtabliſh an endleſs variety of ridiculous ceremonies, 
deſtructive of true religion, and only adapted to promote the 
riches and deſpotiſm of the clergy, and to keep the multitude 
ſtill hoodwinked in their ignorance and ſuperſtition, How 
far a jult antipathy to the church puppet-ſhows of the Papiſts 
has unjuſtly driven ſome Proteſtant churches into the oppoſite 
extreme, 15 a matter that I ſhail not now examine, though it 
certainly deſerves a ſerious conſideration. 
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to the rewards of futurity; and that, conſe- EN r. " 
quently, thoſe who paſſed their days in unſociable N 1. Ml 

celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and faſtings, ——— | 
1 were in no reſpect more acceptable in the eye of 
1] God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bonds 
1 of marriage, and nouriſhed their bodies with mo- | 
deration and temperance, Theſe judicious opi- 
nions, which many began to adopt, were firſt 
condemned by the church of Rome, and after- 
JT wards, by AMBRosr, in a council held at Man 

in the year 390 []. The emperor Hoxokivs 

ſeconded the authoritative proceedings of the 

biſhops by the violence of the ſecular arm, an- 

{wered the judicious reaſonings of Jovinian by 

the terror of coercive and penal laws, and baniſhed 

this pretended heretic to the iſland Boa. Jovi- . 

NIAN publiſhed his opinions in a book, againſt 1 

which JE ROE, in the following century, wrote a | 

moſt bitter and abuſive treatiſe, which is ſtill ex- 

tant [i]. 

XXIII. Among all the religious controverſies Controver- 

that divided the church, the moſt celebrated, 8 

both for their importance and their duration, 

were thoſe relating to ORioEN and his doctrine. 

This illuſtrious man, though he had been, for 

a long time, charged with many errors, was 

held, by the moſt part of Chriſtians, in the higheſt 

veneration, and his name was ſo ſacred as to give 

weight to the cauſe in which it appeared. The 

Arians, who were ſagacious in ſearching for ſuc- 

cours on all ſides to maintain their lect, affirmed, 

that ORi ou had adopted their opinions. In this 

they were believed by ſome, who conſequently in- 

cluded this great man in the hatred they enter- 

tained againſt the ſect of the Arians. But ſeveral 


N [] H: Een nus in Fovinianum, tom 11, opp. AvuGus- 
TIN. De here/. cap. Ixxxii, AuBRos. Ei. vi. &c. 
[i] Codex Therdeſianus, tom. iii. p. 218. tom. vi. p. 193. 
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C 5 I r. writers of the firſt learning and note oppoſed this 
Pax+ 11, report, and endeavoured to vindicate the honour 


—— —— of their maſter from theſe injurious inſinuations. 


The pro- 
greſs of 
tacl- con- 
troverhes, 


The moſt eminent of theſe was Evsts1vs, biſhop 
of Cæſarea, as appears by his learned work, inti- 
tled, An Apology for Origen. It is extremely pro- 
bable, that theſe clamours raiſed againſt the me- 
mory and reputation of a man, whom the whole 
Chriſtian world beheld with reſpect, would have 
been ſoon huſhed, had 1t not been for the riſe of 
new commotions, which proceeded from another 
fource, and of which we ſhall treat in the follow- 
ing ſection. 

XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyp- 
tian, monks in particular, were enthuſiaſtically 
devoted to Ox EN, and ſpared no labour to pro- 
pagate his opinions in all places. Their zeal, 
however, met with oppoſition, nor could they 
perſuade all Chriſtians of the truth and ſoundneſs 
of the notions invented or adopted by that emi- 
nent writer. Hence aroſe a controverſy concern- 
ing the reaſons and foundations of Origeni/m, 
which was at firſt managed in a private manner, 
but, afterwards, by degrees, broke out into an 
open flame. Among the numerous partiſans of 
Or1Gexn was Jon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, which 
turniſhed EpIPHANIVs and Jerome with a pretext 
to caſt an odium upon this prelate, againſt whom 
they had been previouſly exaſperated e on other ac- 
counts. But the ingenious biſhop conducted 
matters with ſuch admirable dexterity, that, in 
defending himſelf, he vindicated, at the ſame 
time, the reputation of ORIGEN, 45 drew to his 
party the whole monaſtic body; and alſo a pro- 
digious number of thoſe who were ſpectators of 
this intereſting combat. This was but the be- 
ginning of the vehement conteſts concerning the 
doctrine of Os EN, that were carried on both in 
the caſtern and weſtern provinces, Thele conteſts 

were 
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were particularly fomented in the weſt by Ruri-c tn T, 
uus, a preſbyter of Aquileia, who tranſlated into , TV: 1. 
Latin ſeveral books of Oricen, and inſinuated, 252 
with ſufficient plainneſs, that he acquieſced in the 
ſentiments they contained [&], which drew upon 

him the implacable rage of the learned and cho- 

leric IERoME. But theſe commotions ſeemed to 

ceaſe in the weſt after the death of RuFixus, and 

the efforts which men of the firſt order made to 

check, both by their authority and by their writ- 

ings, the progreſs of Origeni/m in thoſe parts. 

XXV. The troubles which the writings and Controverſy 
doctrines of Or1ictn excited in the eaſt were SECIS 
more grievous and laſting. TrzoPniLUs, biſhop meer 
of Alexandria, irritated, for ſeveral reaſons, againſt ROT 
the Nitrian monks, repreſented them as infected 
with the contagion of Origeniſin, and ordered them 
to give up and abandon all the productions of 
Or1Gen. The monks refuled obedience to this 
command, and alleged in their defence two con- 
ſiderations; the one, that the paſſages in the 
writings of this holy and venerable man, which 
ſeemed to ſwerve from the truth, were inſerted in 
them by ill-defigning heretics; and the other, 
that a few things worthy of cenſure were not ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the condemnation of the reſt. 

Matters were but more exaſperated by this refuſal 
of ſubmiſſion to the order of THEO RHLuUSs; for 
this violent prelate called a council, at Alexandria, 
in the year 399, in which, having condemned the 
followers of ORIGHN, he ſent a band of ſoldiers to 
drive the monks from their reſidence on mount 
Nitria. The poor monks, ſcattered abroad thus 
by an armed force, fied firſt to Jeruſalem, from 
whence they retired afterwards to Scythopolis ; and, 
finding that they could live here in ſecurity and 


r 


2 


r a. 


[4] See Jusr. FN rn us, Hiſtoria Litterar, Aguilcienſss, 
lib iv. cap. iii. p. 177, &c. 
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C EN r. peace, determined, at length, to ſet ſail for Con- 
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ſtantinople, and there plead their cauſe in preſence 
of the emperor [/]. The iſſue of theſe proceed- 
ings comes under the hiſtory of the following 
century. | 

It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve here, that 
we muſt not reduce to the ſame claſs all thoſe 
who are called Origeniſts in the records of this 
century, For this ambiguous title is applied to 
perſons who differed widely in their religious no- 
tions. Sometimes it merely ſignifies ſuch friends 
of Ogtotx, as acknowledged his writings to have 
been adulterated in many places, and who were 
far from patronizing the errors of which he was 
accuſed ; in other places, this title 1s attributed 
to thoſe who confeſs Or1Gen to be the author of 
the doctrines which are imputed to him, and who 
reſolutely ſupport and defend his opinions; of 
which latter there was a conſiderable number 
among the monaſtic orders, 


— 


E. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


I. WHILE the Roman emperors were ſtu- 

dious to promote the honour of Chriſt- 
ianity, by the auſpicious protection they afforded 
to the church, and their moſt zealous efforts to 
advance its intereſts, the inconſiderate and ill- 
directed piety of the biſhops caſt a cloud over the 
beauty and ſimplicity of the goſpel, by the pro- 


[J] See Peter, Darniert Hur, Origeniamrum, lib. ii. 
Cap. iv. p. 196. Louis Doucin, Hire de Origeni/ne, 
livr. iii. p. 95, HIER. a PraTo, Dig. vi. in Sulpitium Seve- 
rum de Monachis ob Origenis nomen ex Nitria totaque /Egypio 
palſis, p. 273. Veron. 1741, folio, Ns 
digious 
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digious number of rites and ceremonies which CEN T. 
they had invented to embelliſh it. And here we p, * = 
may apply that well-known ſaying of Avevus- — 
Tin [n], that the yoke under which the Jes for- 
merly groaned, was more tolerable than that impoſed 
#pon many Chriſtians in his time. The rites and in- 
ſtitutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, and 
other nations, had formerly teſtified their reli- 
gious veneration for fictitious deities, were now 
adopted, with ſome ſlight alterations, by Chriſt- 
ian biſhops, and employed in the ſervice of the 
true God, We have already mentioned the rea- 
ſons alledged for this imitation, ſo proper to diſ- 
guſt all who have a juſt ſenſe of the native beauty 
of genuine Chriſtianity. Theſe fervent heralds of 
the goſpel, whoſe zeal outrun their candour and 
ingenuity, imagined that the nations would re— 
ceive Chriſtianity with more facility, when they 
ſaw the rites and ceremonies to which they were 
accuſtomed, adopted in the church, and the 
fame worſhip paid to Cnhaisr and his martyrs, 
which they had formerly offered to their idol 
deities, Hence it happened, that, in theſe times, 
the religion of the Greeks and Romans differed 
very little, in its external appearance, from that 
of the Chriſtians, They had both a moſt pompous 
and ſplendid ritual, Gorgeous robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax-tapers, croſiers [7], proceſſions [o], 


[ſm] AucvusTin. Epift. exix. ad Januarium, according to 
the ancient diviſion. 

(> [n=] The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans, 
was the chief enſign of the augurs, and which derived its name 
from its reſemblance of the military trumpet, became a mark 
of epiſcopal dignity. We call it the creſfer, or biſhop's ſtaff, 

(7 ſo] The word /upplicationes, which | have rendered by 
that of proce/ions, ſignihed, among the Pagans, thoſe ſolemn 
and public acts of gratitude for national bleſſings, or geprecta- 
tion of national calamities, which were expreſſed by the whole 
body of the people by a religious approach to the temples of 
the gods, which, by a decree of the ſenate, were open for all 
without diſtinction, See Circ, Catil. iii. 6, Liv. x. 23. 
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luſtrations, images, gold and filver vaſes, and 
many ſuch circumſtances of pageantry, were 
equally to be ſeen in the heathen temples and the 
Chriſtian churches. 

IT. No ſooner had ConsTanTine the GREAT 
aboliſhed the ſuperſtitions of his anceſtors, than 
magnificent churches were every where erected 
for the Chriſtians, which were richly adorned 
with pictures and images, and bore a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance of the Pagan temples, both in their 
outward and inward form | p]. Of theſe churches 
ſome were built over the tombs of martyrs, and 
were frequented only at ſtated times ; while others 
were ſet apart for the ordinary aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians in divine worſhip. The former were 
called Martyria, from the places where they were 
erected; and the latter Tituli [q]. Both of them 
were conſecrated with great pomp, and with cer- 
tain rites borrowed, moſtly, from the ancient laws 
of the Roman pontifs. 

But our wonder will nat ceaſe here; it will ra- 
ther be augmented when we learn, that, at this 
time, it was looked upon as an eſſential part of 
religion to have, in every country, a multitude 


[p] See Eztx. Sraxne lin, Preuves ſur les Ceſars de Julien. 
p- 47+ and particularly Le Bxaux's Explication {itteraire et hijfto- 
rique des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 101. A deſcriptioa 
ot theſe churches may be found in Evus+B1vs, De vita Con- 
antini M. lib. iii. cap. xxxv. and an exact plan of the inte- 
rior ſtructure of them is accurately engraved in biſhop Beve- 
REGE's Adnotationes in Pandeclas Canonun:, tom. ii. p. 70. and 


in FREDERICK SPANHEIM's [nftitut, Hi. Eecleſ. tom. i. opp. 


p- 560, Ic mult alſo be obſerved, that certain parts of the 
Chriſtian churches were formed after the model of the Jewiſh 
. See Came. VirkinGa, De Hnagoga wetera, lib. iii. 
466. 

4 [9] Jo. Manirtox, MH Italici, tom. ii. in Comment. ad 
ordin. Roman. p. xvi. The Triuli were the imaller 
churches, ſo called from this circumſtance, that the preſbyters, 
who officiated in them, were called by the names of the places 
where they were erected, z. e. received titles, which fixed them 
to thoſe particular cures, 

of 
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of churches; and here we mult look for the true EN r. 


origin of what 1s called the right of patronage, 
which was introduced among Chriſtians with no 
other view than to encourage the opulent to erect 
a great number of churches, by giving them the 
privilege of appointing the miniſters that were to 
officiate in them [r]. This was a new inſtance 
of that ſervile imitation of the ancient ſuperſti- 
tions which reigned at this time; for it was a very 
common notion among the people of old, that 
nations and provinces were happy and free from 
danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, which they conſecrated to the worſhip of 
gods and heroes, whoſe protection and ſuccour 
could not fail, as it was thought, to be ſhed 
abundantly upon thoſe, who worſhipped them 
with ſuch zeal, and honoured them with ſo many 
marks of veneration and reſpect. The Chriſtians 
unhappily contracted the fame erroneous way of 
thinking. The greater the number of temples 
was, which they erected in honour of CHRIST, 
and his choſen friends and followers, the more 
ſanguine did their expectations grow of powerful 
ſuccours from them, and of a peculiar intereſt in 
the divine protection. They were ſo weak as to 
imagine, that Gop, CnrisrT, and celeſtial intel- 
ligences, were delighted with thoſe marks and 
teſtimonies of reſpect, which captivate the hearts 
of wretched mortals. 

III. The Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, 
prayers, the reading of the ſcriptures, a diſcourſe 
addreſſed to the people, and concluded with the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper. To theſe were 
added various rites, more adapted to pleaſe the 
eyes, and ſtrike the imagination, than to kindle 
in the heart the pure and ſacred flame of genuine 


[-] JusT, Hein, BonwmeRt Fus Eccie/, Prote/iant. tom. 
iii. p 466. Biblierheque Italigue, rom. v. p. 166, 
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piety [5]. We are not however to think, that the 
ſame method of worſhip was uniformly followed 
in every Chriſtian ſociety, for this was far from 
being the caſe. Every biſhop, conſulting his own 
private judgment, and taking into conſidera- 
tion the nature of the times, the genius of the 
country in which he lived, and the character and 
temper of thoſe whom he was appointed to rule 
and inſtruct, formed ſuch a plan of divine worſhip 
as he thought the wiſeſt and the beſt. Hence that 
variety of kturgies which were in uſe, before the 
biſhop of Rome had uſurped the ſupreme power 
in religious matters, and perſuaded the credulous 
and unthinking, that the model both of doctrine 
and worſhip was to be given by the mother- 
church, and to be followed implicitly throughout 
the Chriſtian world. 

IV. it would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a 
minute detail of all the different parts of public 
worſhip, and to point out the diſadvantageous 
changes they underwent. A few obſervations will 
be ſufficient upon this head. The public prayers 
had now loſt much of that ſolemn and majeſtic 
ſimplicity, that characteriſed them in the primi- 
tive times, and which were, at preſent, degene- 
rating into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt. The 
pſalms of David were now received among the 
public hymns that were ſung as a part of divine 
ſervice [7]. The ſermons, or public diſcourſes 
addreſſed to the people, were compoſed accord- 
ing to tae rules of human eloquence, and rather 


[;] For a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the 
liturgies of this c:ntury, the reader will do well to conſult the 
22d catecheticai diſccurſe of CY of Jeruſalem, ard the abe 
fPolical conflitutions, which are falſcly attributed to CLEmMEST 
of Rome. Theſe writers are moſt learnedly illuſtrated and ex- 
plained by PrT:r Baus, in his Explication litterale el biſto- 
rigue de la Mee, tom. 11. p. 53 

[(] BEAUsOEHE, Aiiffoire du Manicbeiſine, tom. ii. p. 614. 
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adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of the po- E N T. 


pulace, who delight in vain embelliſhments, than 
to enlighten the underſtanding, or to reform the 
heart. Nay, it would ſeem as if all poſſible 
means had been induſtriouſly uſed, to give an air 
of folly and extravagance to the Chriſtian aſſem- 
blies. For the people were permitted, nay, even 
exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown his 
talents with clapping of hands and loud acclama- 
tions of applauſe [u]; a recompence that was 
hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and 
the orators in the Forum. How men, ſet apart by 
their profeſſion to exhibit examples of the con- 
tempt of vain glory, and to demonſtrate to others 
the vanity and emptineſs of all temporal things, 
could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and indecent ambi- 
tion, is difficult to be conceived, though it is 
highly to be deplored. 

V. The firſt day of the week, which was the 
ordinary and ſtated time for the public aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians, was, in conſequence of a peculiar 
law enacted by ConsTaNTINE, obſerved with more 
ſolemnity than it had formerly been [w]. The 
feſtivals celebrated in moſt of the Chriſtian 
churches, were five in number, and were ap- 
pointed in commemoration of the birth, the ſuffer- 
ings and death, the reſurrection and the aſcenſion 
of the divine Saviour; and alſo of the effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles and firſt heralds 
of the goſpel on the day of Pentecoſt. Of theſe 
feſtivals, none were kept with ſo much ſolemnity 
and reſpect as the x1v days that were appointed 
for the commemoration of CRHRIST's reſurrec- 
tion [x]. 


[u] Franc. Bernn. FERRARIUS, De weterum acclamationi- 
bus Q plauſu, p. 66. 


[w] Jac. GODOFRED, ad codicem T heodof. tom, i, p. 135. 
[x] lbid, tom. i. p. 143. 
The 
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The eaſtern Chriſtians celebrated the memory 
of CarisT's birth and baptiſm in one feſtival], 
which was fixed on the ſixth of January, and this 
day was by them called the Epiphany, as on it the 
immortal Saviour was manifeſted to the world [y]. 
On the other hand, the Chriſtians of the weſt 
ſeem to have always celebrated the birth of our 
Lord on the xxvth of December : for there ap- 

ears to be very little certainty in the accounts of 
thoſe, who alledge that the Roman pontif, Ju- 
Livs I. removed the feſtival of CarisT's birth 
from the ſixth of January to the twenty-fifth of 
December [=]: 

The unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſco- 
vering the carcaſſes and remains of certain holy 
men, multiplied the feſtivals and commemorations 
of the martyrs in the moſt extravagant manner. 
The increaſe of theſe feſtivals would not have 
been offenſive to the wiſe and the good, if Chriſt- 
ians had employed the time they took up, in pro- 
moting their ſpiritual intereſts, and in forming 
habits of ſanctity and virtue. But the contrary 
happened: theſe days, which were ſet apart for 
pious exerciſes, were ſquandered away in indo- 
lence, voluptuouſneſs, and criminal purſuits, and 
were leſs conſecrated to the ſervice of God, than 
employed in the indulgence of ſinful paſſions, It 
1s well known, among other things, what oppor- 
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tunities of ſinning were offered to the licentious, | 


by what were called the vigils of Eaſter and Whit- 


ſuntide, or Pentecoſt, 
VI. Faſting was conſidered, in this century, as 


the moſt effectual and powerful means of repelling 


the force, and diſconcerting the ſtratagems of evil 


[y] Beavsonre, Hiſt. de Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 693- 


z] See Jos. Stu. ASSEMANN. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. 


Vatican. tom, ii. p. 168. 
la Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. ii. p. 29. 
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ſpirits, and of appeaſing the anger of an offended o E N T. 
Deity. Hence we may eaſily underſtand what in- p , '*: 1, 
duced the rulers of the church to eſtabliſn this - 
cuſtom by expreſs laws, and to impoſe, as an in- 
diſpenſable duty, an act of humiliation ; the ob- 
ſervation of which had hitherto been left to every 

one's choice, The Quadrageſimal, or Lent-faſt, 

was held more ſacred than all the reſt, though it 

was not as yet confined to a fixed number of 

days [a]. We muſt however remark, that the 

faſts obſerved in this century, were very different 

from thoſe that were ſolemnized in the preceding 

times. Formerly thoſe who ſubmitted themſelves 

to the diſcipline of faſting abſtained wholly from 

meat and drink ; but now a mere abſtinence from 

fleſh and wine was, by many, judged ſufficient for 

the purpoſes of faſting [5], and this latter opinion 
prevailed, from this time, and became univerſal 

among the Latins. 

VII. Baptiſmal fonts were now erected in the The aimi- 
porch of each church, for the more commodious — 
adminiſtration of that initiating ſacrament. Bap- 
ti/m was adminiſtered during the vigils of Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide, with lighted tapers, by the 
biſhop, and the preſbyters commiſſioned by him 
for that purpoſe. In cafes however of urgent 
neceſſity, and in ſuch only, a diſpenſation | was 
granted for performing this {acred rite at other 
times than thoſe now mentioned. In ſome places 
ſalt was employed, as a ſymbol of purity and wil- 
dom, and was thrown, with this view, into the 
mouth of the perſon baptized; and a double unc- 
tion was every where uſed in the celebration of 
this ordinance, one preceding its adminiſtration, 
and the other following it. The perſons who 
were admitted into the church by baptiſm were 
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[a] Jo. Darts, De Jejuniis et Quadrageſima, lib. iv. 
[6] See BaRbEYRac, De la Morale des Peres, p. 250. 
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obliged, after the celebration of that holy ordi- 
nance, to go clothed in white garments during 
the ſpace of ſeven days. 

Many other rites and ceremonies might be 
mentioned here; but, as they neither acquired 
ſtability by their duration, nor received the ſanc- 
tion of univerſal approbation and conſent, we 
ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. 

VIII. The inſtitution of catechumens, and the 
diſcipline through which they paſſed, ſuffered no 
variation in this century, but continued ſtill upon 
its ancient footing. It appears farther, by innu- 
merable teſtimonies, that the Lord's ſupper was 
adminiſtered (in ſome places two or three times 
a-week, in others on Sunday only) to all thoſe 
who were aſſembled together to worſhip God. It 
was alſo ſometimes celebrated at the tombs of 
martyrs and at funerals, which cuſtom, undoubt- 
edly, gave riſe to the maſſes, that were afterwards 
performed in honour of the ſaints, and for the 
benefit of the dead. In many places, the bread 
and wine were held up to view before their diſtri- 
bution, that they might be ſeen by the people, 
and contemplated with a certain religious reſpect; 
and hence, not long after, the adoration of. the 
ſymbols was unqueſtionably derived. Neither ca- 
zechumens, penitents, nor thoſe who were ſuppoſed 
to be under the influence and impulſe of evil 
ſpirits, were admitted to this holy ordinance ; nor 
did the ſacred orators in their public diſcourſes 
ever dare to unfold its true and genuine nature 
with freedom and ſimplicity. The reaſon of thus 
concealing it from the knowledge and obſerva- 
tion of many, was a very mean and ſhameful one, 
as we have already obſerved : many, indeed, offer 
a much more decent and ſatisfactory argument in 
favour of this cuſtom, when they alledge, that by 
thefe myſterious proceedings, the deſire of the ca- 


techumens would naturally burn to penetrate, as 
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ſoon as was poſſible, the ſublime ſecret, and that c EN r. 


they would thereby be animated to prepare them- 
ſelves with double diligence for receiving this 
privilege, 


CH A P, V. 


Concerning the diviſions and heręſies that troubled the 
church during this Century. 

I. T 

ceding ages, tranſmitted their contagious 
principles to this century. Many of them re- 
mained yet, particularly in the eaſt, and, not- 
withſtanding their abſurdity, continued to attract 
a certain number of followers. The Manichean 
faction ſurpaſſed the reſt in its influence and pro- 
greſs. The very turpitude and enormity of its 
doctrines ſeemed to ſeduce many into its ſnares; 
and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, men of genius 
and penetration were deluded by its enchant- 
ments, as the example of AvevsTin ſufficiently 
teſtifies, It is true, the wiſeſt and molt learned 
writers of the times, and among others Aud s- 
TIN, when he returned from his errors, endea- 
voured to oppoſe the growth of this ſpreading 
peſtilence ; nor were their efforts entirely unſuc- 
ceſsful. But the root of this horrible diſeaſe was 
deep; and neither the force of argument, nor the 
ſeverity of the moſt rigorous laws, were ſufficient 


to cxtirpate it thoroughly [c]. For ſome tine 
indeed 


ſe] The ſevere laws enaded by the emperors 2gain{ the 
Maznicheans, are to be found in the Theodafan Cear, vol. vi. 
part I. edit. Ritterian. In the year 372, VaLENTixIaN the 
elder prohibited their aſſemblies, and impoſed heavy penalties 
on their doctors, p. 126. In 381, Tneoposrys the Gk ar 
branded them wich infamy, and deprived them of all the 
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Cc ENT. indeed it ſeemed to diſappear, and many thought C 
Pair 1, it utterly eradicated ; but it gathered force ſe- * 
— cretly, and broke out afterwards with new vio- fp 

lence. To avoid the ſeverity of the laws, the I} - 
Manicheans concealed themſclves under a variety C 
of names, which they adopted ſucceſſively, and p 
changed, in proportion as they were diſcovered p 
under them. Thus they aſſumed the names of © 
Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydropara- t. 
ſtates, Solitaries, and ſeveral others, under which I: 
they lay concealed for a certain time, but could e 
not however long eſcape the vigilance of their b 
enemies [d]. =. 
The vit of II. The ſtate had little danger to apprehend d 

me cons from a fect, which the force of ſevere laws and J S 
the Don- Of penal reſtraints could not fail to undermine, I p! 
I gradually, throughout the Roman empire. But p: 

| a new and much more formidable faction ſtarted v 

up in Africa, which, though it aroſe from ſmall de 
beginnings, afflicted moſt grievouſly both church PI 
and ſtate for more than a century. Its origin was in 
as follows : 1 of 
Mensv&ivs, biſhop of Carthage, in Africa, dy- RI 
ing in the year 311, the greateſt part of the clergy 
and people choſe, in his place, the archdeacon re 
Ceciliaxus, who, without waiting for the aſſem- JF wi 
bly of the Numidian biſhops, was conſecrated by J th 
thoſe of Africa alone. This haſty proceeding was Ia 
the occaſion of much trouble, The Numidian pe 
biſhops, who had always been preſent at the con- lac 
ſecration of the biſhops of Carthage, were highly J iar 
offended at their being excluded from this lolemn JF th: 
ceremony, and aſſembling themſelves at Carthage, I Cr 
called CxzciLiaxvs before them, to give an ac- the 
101 
rights and privileges of citizens, p 133. Add to theſe many dr: 
edicts more dreadtu!, which may be ſeen in pages 137, 138. f 
170. of the above-mentioned work. wo 
[4] See the law of T'izonosius, Codex Theed, tom. vi. | 01 
P- 134+ 13", 137, 138. Qu 
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count of his conduct, The flame, thus kindled, c E N T, 
was greatly augmented by certain Carthaginian ALL I 
preſbyters, who were competitors with Cæ i- 

ANUS, particularly Borgus and CEeLesivs. Lu- 

CILLA, alſo, an opulent lady, who had been re- 
primanded by Czciriavnvs for her ſuperſtitious 
practices, and had conceived againſt him a bitter 

enmity on that account, was active in exaſperating 

the ſpirits of his adverſaries, and diſtributed a 

large ſum of money among the Numidians to en- 
courage them in their oppoſition to the new 

biſhop. In conſequence of all this, CciLiani's, Czcilianus 
refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment of the Numi- nes. 
dians, was condemned in a council, aſſembled by 
SECUxDus, biſhop of Tigiſis, conſiſting of ſeventy 
prelates, who, with the conſent of a conſiderable 

part of the clergy and people, declared him un- 

worthy of the epiſcopal dignity, and choſe his 

deacon Majorinus for his ſucceſſor. By this 
proceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided 

into two factions, and groaned under the conteſts 

of two rival biſhops, CæciLIANus and Majo- 

RINus. 

III. The Numidians alledged two important The tesſons 
reaſons to juſtify their ſentence againſt C cLIA- 485 for 
Nus; as firſt, that FELIx of Aptungus, the chief of demaxion, 
the biſhops, who aſſiſted at his conſecration, was 
a traditor (i. e. one of thoſe, who, during the 
perſecution under DiocLETIAN, had delivered the 
ſacred writings and the pious books of the Chritt- t 
ians to the magiſtrates in order to be burnt); and it 
that having thus apoſtatized from the ſervice of 
CHRIST, it was not poſſible that he could impart 
the Holy Ghoſt to the new biſhop. A ſecond rea- 
lon for their ſentence againſt CæcILIAN VS was 
drawn from the harthneſs and even cruelty that he 
had diicovered in his conduct, while he was a dea- 
con, towards the Chriſtian conteilors and martyrs 


during the perſecution above mentioned, whom 
D d 2 he 
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Cc E N r. he abandoned, in the moſt mercileſs manner, to 
bu. All the extremities of hunger and want, leaving 
t them without food in their priſons, and hindering #® 
thoſe, who were willing to ſuccour them, from 
bringing them relief. To theſe accuſations they 
added the inſolent contumacy of the new prelate, 
who refuſed to obey their ſummons, and to appear 
before them in council to juſtify his conduct. 
There was none of the Numidians who oppo- 
ſed CxciLianvus with ſuch bitterneſs and vehe- 
mence, as DoxaTvus biſhop of Caſæ nigræ, and 
hence the whole faction was called after him as 
moſt writers think ; though ſome are of opinion, 
that they derived this name from another Dow a- 
Tus, whom the Donatiſts ſurnamed the GREAT Ce]. 
This controverſy, in a ſhort time, ſpread far and 
wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even 
through all the provinces of Africa, which entered 
lo zealouſly into this eccleſiaſtical war, that in 
molt cities there were two biſhops, one at the 
head of CezciLianvs's party, and the other ac- 
knowledged by the followers of MA joRINus. | 
Hitory of IV. The Donatiſts having brought this contro- 
the Dona verily before CoxsTANTINE the GREAT, that em- 
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peror, in the year 313, appointed MELcalabes, | p 

biſhop of Rome, to examine the matter, and named \ 4 

three biſhops of Gaul to aſſiſt him in this inquiry. x7 

The reſult of this examination was favourable to 5 
CACILIanus, who was entirely acquitted of the 2 

? | tl 

ſe] In the faction of the Donatiſts, there were two eminent m 


perſons of the name of Dox Aus; the one was a Numidian, 
and biſhop of Caſæ zigre; the other ſucceeded Majorinus, © * 
biſhop of Carthage, as leader of the Donatiſts, and received 

from his ſect, on account of his learning and virtue, the title 
of DoxaTus the Grtar. Hence it has been a queſtion 


among the learned, from which of theſe the ſect derived its vs, 
name? The arguments that ſupport the different ſides of this 88 
trivial queſtion are nearly of equal force; and why may we 1 
not decide it by ſuppcſing that the Donatiſts were ſo called 2 
from them both? 5 we 
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crimes laid to his charge; but the accuſations that CE Nr. 


had been brought againſt FELIX of Aptungus, by p, 


whom he was conſecrated, were left out of the 
queſtion, Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 
year 314, ordered the cauſe of FELIx to be exa- 
mined ſeparately by ELAN, proconſul of Africa, 
by whoſe deciſion he was abſolved. The Dona- 
tiſts, whoſe cauſe ſuffered neceſſarily by theſe pro- 
ceedings, complained much of the judgment pro- 
nounced by MELcHatapes and /ELian. The ſmall 
number of biſhops, that had been appointed to 
examine their cauſe jointly with MeLcniaDes, 
excited, 1n a particular manner, their reproaches, 
and even their contempt. They looked upon the 
deciſion of ſeventy venerable Numidian prelates, 
as infinitely more reſpeCtable than that pronounced 
by nineteen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſ- 
ſembled at [/] Kome), who, beſides the inferiority 
of their number, were not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the African affairs to be competent judges in 
the preſent queſtion. The indulgent emperor, 
willing to remove theſe ſpecious complaints, or- 
dered a ſecond and a much more numerous 
aſſembly to meet at Arles in the year 314, com- 
poled of biſhops from various provinces, from 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here again the 
Donatiſts loſt their cauſe, but renewed their efforts 
by appealing to the immediate judgment of the 
emperor, who condeſcended ſo far, as to admit 
their appeal; and, in conſequence thereof, exa- 
mined the whole affair himſelf in the year 316 at 
Milan, in preſence of the contending parties. 


[/]! The emperor, in his letter to Merchlapks, 
named no more than three prelates, vis, MaTerxus, Rug- 
Ticius, and Makrrxvs, biſhops of Celogn, Autun, and Arles, 
to fit with him as judges of this controverſy ; but afterwards 
he ordered ſeven more to be added to the number, and as 
many as could ſoon and conveniently aſſemble; ſo that they 
were at laſt nineteen in all, 
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CENT, The iſſue of this third trial was more favourable 
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to the Donatiſts than that of the two preceding 
councils, whoſe deciſions the emperor confirmed 
by the ſentence he pronounced [g J. Hence this 
perverſe ſect loaded CoxsrAxTIxE with the bit- 
tereſt reproaches, and maliciouſly complained that 
Os ins, biſhop of Cordoua, who was honoured with 
his friendſhip, and was intimately connected with 
Cxcilianus, had, by corrupt inſinuations, en- 
gaged him to pronounce an unrighteous ſentence. 
The emperor, animated with a juſt indignation at 
ſuch odious proceedings, deprived the Donatiſts 


of their churches in Africa, and ſent into baniſh- 


ment their ſeditious biſhops. Nay, he carried his 
reſentment ſo far as to put ſome of them to death, 
probably on account of the intolerable petulance 


and malignity they diſcovered both in their writ- 


ings and in their diſcourſe. Hence aroſe violent 
commotions and tumults in Africa, as the ſect of 
the Donatiſts was extremely powerful and nu- 
merous there. The emperor endeavoured, by 
embaſſies and negotiations, to allay theſe diſturb- 
ances, but his efforts were without effect. 

V. Theſe unhappy commotions gave riſe, no 
doubt, to a horrible confederacy of deſperate ruf- 
fians, who paſſed under the name of Circumcel- 
liones. This furious, fearleſs, and bloody ſet of 
men, coinpoled of the rough and ſavage populace, 
who embraced the party of the Donatiſts, main- 
tained their cauſe by the force of arms, and, 


z] The proofs of the ſupreme power of the emperors, in 
rel gious matters, appear fo inconteſtable in this controverſy, 
that it is amazing it ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. 
Certain it is, that, at this time, the notion of a ſupreme judge 
ſet over the church univerſal, by the appointment of ChrIsT, 
never had entered into any one's head. The aſſemblies of the 
clerpy at: Rome and Arles are commonly called councils but 
improperly, ſince, :n reality, they we:e nothing more than 
meetings of judges, or comm:{aries appointed by the emperor. 
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over-running all Africa, filled that province with C E N T. 1 
ſlaughter and rapine, and committed the moſt N It. [: 
enormous acts of perfidy and cruelty againſt the ——— 
| followers of CæciLIAN us. This outrageous mul- 

titude, whom no proſpect of ſufferings could ter- 1 
rify, and who, upon urgent occaſions, faced death | 
itſelf with the moſt audacious temerity, contri- | 
buted to render the ſect of the Donatiſts an object 
of the utmoſt abhorrence; though it cannot be 
made appear from any records of undoubted au- 
thority, that the biſhops of that faction, thoſe, at 
leaſt, who had any reputation for piety and virtue, 
either approved the proceedings, or ſtirred up the 
violence of this odious rabble. In the mean time, 
the flame of diſcord gathered ſtrength daily, and 
ſeemed to portend the approaching horrors of a 
civil war; to prevent which, ConsTANTINE having 
tried, 1n vain, every other method of accommo- 
dation, aboliſhed at laſt, by the advice of the 
governors of Africa, the laws that had been enact- 
ed againſt the Donatiſts, and allowed the people 
a full liberty of adhering to the party they liked 
the beſt, | 

VI. After the death of ConsTaxTiNE the They are 
GREAT, his ſon CoxsTaxs, to whom Africa was . 
allotted in the diviſion of the empire, ſent Maca- 
Rlus and Paulus into that province, with a view 
to heal this deplorable ſchiſm, and to engage the 
Donatiſts to conclude a peace. Dovarus, ſur- 
named the Ga EAT, the principal biſhop of that 
ſect, oppoſed all methods of reconciliation with the 
utmoſt vehemence, and his example was followed 
by the other prelates of the party, The Circum- 
celliones alſo continued to ſupport the caule of the 
Donatiſts by aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, executed 
with the moſt unrelenting fury. They were, how- 
ever, ſtopt in their career, and were defeated by 
MacaRivs at the battle of Bagria. Upon this, 
the affairs of the Donatiſts declined apace; and 
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Macakivs uſed no longer the ſoft voice of per- 


ſualion to engage them to an accommodation, bur 


employed his authority for that purpoſe. A few 
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ſubmitted ; the greateſt part ſaved theinſelves by 
flight; numbers were ſent into baniſhment, among 
whom was DoxnaTvus the GREAT; and many of 
them were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
During theſe troubles, which continued near thir- 
teen years, ſeveral ſteps were taken againſt the 
Donariſts, which the equitable and impartial will 
be at a loſs to reconcile with the dictates of hu- 
manity and juſtice; nor, indeed, do the Catholics 
themſelves deny the truth of this aſſertion [þ]. 
And hence the complaints which the Donatiſts 
made of the cruelty of their adverſaries [i]. 

VII. The emperor Juriax, upon his acceſſion 
to the throne in the year 362, permitted the 
exiled Donatiſts to return to their country, and 
reſtored them ta the enjoyment of their former 


liberty. This ſtep renewed the vigour of that 


8 ſect, who, on their return from baniſh- 
ment, rought over, in a ſhort time, the greateſt 
part of the province of Africa to eſpouſe their in- 
tereſts. GRATIAN, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral edicts 
againſt them, and, in the year 377, deprived 
them of their churches, and prohibited all their 


[4] The teſtimony of Or rarus of Milcvi is beyond excep- 
tion in this matter; it is quoted from the third book of his 
treatiſe, D Schi/mate :Donatiſiarum, F 1. and runs thus: 
Ab Operariis Unitatis (i. e. the emperor's ambaſſadors 
** Macarivs and Paut us) multa quidem aſperè geſta ſunt, — 

** Fugerunt omnes Epiſcopi cum clericis ſuis, aliqui ſunt mor. 
toi: qu? fortiores fyerunt, capti & longe relegati ſunt,” 

QrraTUs, through the whole of this work, endeavours to ex- 
cuſe the ſevetities committed againſt the Donariſts, of which 


he lays the principal fault upon that ſect itfelf, conſeſſing, how- 


ever, that, in ſome inſtances, the proceedings againſt them 
were too rigorous to deſerve approbation, or admit of an 
excuſe. 

] See Ciliat, Carthag, diei tertiæ, 5 258. at the end of 
Orrarus, p. 315» 
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the Circumcelliones, who may be conſidered as 
the ſoldiery of the Donatiſts, and the apprehenſion 
of inteſtine tumults, prevented, no doubt, the 
vigorous execution of theſe laws. This appears 
from the number of churches which this people 
had in Africa towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, and which were ſerved by no leſs than four 
hundred biſhops. Two things, however, dimi- 
niſhed conſiderably the power and luſtre of this 
flouriſhing ſect, and made it decline apace about 
the end of this century : the one was a violent di- 
viſion that aroſe among them, on account of a 
perſon named Maximin; and this diviſion, fo 
proper to weaken the common cauſe, was the 
molt effectual inſtrument the Catholics could uſe 
to combat the Donatiſts. But a ſecond circum- 
ſtance which precipitated their decline, was the 
zealous and fervent oppoſition of Auousrix, firſt 
preſbyter, and afterwards biſhop, of Hippo. This 
learned and ingenious prelate attacked the Dona- 
tiſts in every way. In his writings, in his public 
diſcourſes, and in his private converſation, he 
expoled the dangerous and ſeditious prnciples of 
this ſect in the ſtrongeſt manner; and as he was 
of a warm and active ſpirit, he animated againſt 
them not only the province of Africa, but allo the 

whole Chriſtian world, and the imperial court. 
VIII. The doctrine of the Donatiſts was con- 
formable to that of the church, as even their ad- 
verſaries confeſs; nor were their lives leſs ex- 
emplary than thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties, if 
we except the enormous conduct of the Circum- 
celliones, which the greateſt part of the ſect re- 
garded with the utmoſt deteſtation and abhor- 
rence, The crime, therefore, of the Donatiſts 
lay properly in the following things; in their de- 
claring the church of Africa, which adhered to 
CAciLianvus, fallen from the dignity and privi- 
leges 
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CENT. leges of a true church, and deprived of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt, on account of the offences 
with which the new biſhop, and Ferix of Ap- 
tungus, who had conſecrated him, were charged; 
in their pronouncing all the churches, who held 
communion with that of Africa, corrupt and pol- 
luted ; in maintaining that the ſanctity of their 
biſhops gave their community alone a full right 
to be conlidered as the true, the pure, and holy 
church; and in their avoiding all communication 
with other churches, from an apprehenſion of 
contracting their impurity and corruption. This 
errontous principle was the ſource of that moiſt ©? 
ſhocking uncharicableneſs and preſumption that 
appeared in their conduct to other churches. ©? 
Hence they pronounced the ſacred rites and inſti- 
tutions void of all virtue and efficacy among thoſe 
Chriftians who were not preciſely of their ſenti- 
ments, and not only re- baptiſed thoſe who came 
over to their party from other churches, but even 
with reſpect to thoſe who had been ordained mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, they obſerved the ſevere cuſtom 
either of depriving them of their office, or obliging 
them to be ordained a ſecond time. This ſchiſ- 
matic peſtilence was almoſt wholly confined to 
Africa: for the few pitiful aſſemblies, which the 
Donatiſts had formed in Spain and [taly, had 
neither ſtability nor duration |&]. 


Pa DS 


[+] A more ample account of the Donatiſts will be found 
in the following writers: Hens, Valtesivs, Dirt. de Schij- 
mate Donati/larum, This diſſertation Vale+1ivs ſubjoined to 
his edition of the ecclefiaftical hiſtory of Eusgzius. Thom. 
ITT1G1Us's Hiſtory of Donatiſm, which is publ:ſhed in the Ap- 
pendix to his book concerning the Here/ies of the apoſtolic age. 
Hegau Witsius, Miſcellan. Sacror. tom, i. lib. iv. p. 742. 
HNA. Norts, Hi. Donatian. augmented by the Bar.Lekini 
Opp. tom. iv, p. XIV. Loxs's Hiſtory of the Donatifts, 
London 1677, 8vo. Theſe are the ſources from whence we 
have . the accounts that we haye given of this trouble- 
ſome ſect. 
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IX. The faction of the Donatiſts was not the EN r. 


only one that troubled the church during this 
century. Soon after its commencement, even in 
the year 317, a new contention aroſe in Egypt, 
upon a ſubject of much higher importance, and 
with conſequences of a yet more pernicious na- 
ture. The ſubject of this fatal controverſy, which 
kindled ſuch deplorable diviſions throughout the 
Chriſtian world, was the doctrine of three perſons 
in the Godhead; a doctrine which, in the three 
preceding centuries, had happily eſcaped the vain 
curioſity of human reſearches, and been left un- 
defined and undetermined by any particular ſet of 
ideas. The church, indeed, had frequently de- 
cided againſt the Sabellians and others, that there 
was a real difference between the Father and the 
Son, and that the Holy Ghoſt was diſtinct from 
them both, or, as we commonly ſpeak, that three 
diſtinct perſons exiſt in the Deity ; but the mu- 
tual relation of theſe perſons to each other, and 
the nature of that diſtinction that ſubſiſts between 
them, are matters that hitherto were neither diſ- 
puted nor explained, and with reſpe& to which 
the church had, conſequently, obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence. Nothing was dictated to the faith 
of Chriſtians in this matter; nor were there any 
modes of expreſſion preſcribed as requiſite to be 
uſed in ſpeaking of this myſtery. Hence it hap- 
pened, that the Chriſtian doctors entertained dit- 
terent ſentiments upon this ſubject without giving 
the leaſt offence, and diſcourſed variouſly, con- 
cerning the diſtinctions between Father, Sen, and 
Holy Ghoſt ; each one following his reſpective opi- 
nion with the utmoſt liberty. In Egypt, and the 
adjacent countries, the greateſt part embraced in 
this, as well as in other matters, the opinion of 
OkrIGEN, who held that the Son was in God, that 
which reaſon 1s in man; and that the Holy Ghoſt 
was nothing more than the divine energy, or active 
force. 
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force, This notion is attended with many diffi- 
culties ; and if it is not propoſed with the utmoſt 
caution, tends, 1n a particular manner, to remove 
all real. diſtinction between the perſons in the 
Godhead, or, in other words, leads directly to 
Sabellianiſm. 

X. In an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alexan- 
dria, the biſhop of that city, whoſe name was 
ALEXANDER, expreſſed his ſentiments on this head 
with a high degree of freedom and confidence ; 
and maintained, among other things, that the 
ſon was not only of the fame eminence and dig- 
nity, but alſo of the ſame effence with the f 
ther [/]. This aſſertion was oppoled by Artvs, 
one of the preſbyters, a man of a ſubtile turn, 
and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether his 
zeal for his own opinions, or perſonal reſentment 
againſt his biſhop, was the motive that influenced 
him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, he 
firſt treated, as falſe, the aſſertion of AitxanDaR, 
on account of its affinity to the Sabellian errors, 
which had been condemned by the church; and 
then, running himſelf into the oppoſite extreme, 
he maintained, that the /ox was totally and eſſen- 
tially diſtinct from the father; that he was the firſt 
and zobleſt of thole beings, whom God the father 
had created out of nothing, the inſtrument by 
whole ſubordinate operation the almighty father 
formed the univerſe, and therefore inferior to the 
father both in nature and in dignity. His opinions 
concerning the Holy Ghoſt are not fo well known, 
It 1s however certain, that his notion concerning 
the ſen of God was accompanied and connected 
with other ſentiments, that were very different 
from thoſe commonly received among Chriſtians, 
though none of the ancient writers have given us 


[/] See SocraTEs, Hiſt. Feelef, lib. i. cap. v. Tutone⸗ 
zET, Hi. Eccle). lib. i. Cap. ii. 
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a complete and coherent ſyſtem of thoſe religious C E N r. 


tenets which were really held by Axtvs and his , 


followers [m]. 

XI. The opinions of Artus were no 
divulged, than they found in Egypt, and the 
neighbouring provinces, a multitude of abettors, 
and among theſe many who were diſtinguiſhed as 
much by the ſuperiority of their learning and 
genius, as by the eminence of their rank and 
ſtation in the world. ALEXANDER, on the other 
hand, in two councils aſſembled at Alexandria, 
accuſed Ar1vs of impiety, and cauſed him to be 
expelled from the communion of the church. 
An lus received this ſevere and ignominious ſhock 
with great firmneſs and conſtancy of mind; re- 
tired into Paleſtine; wrote from thence ſeveral 
letters to the moſt eminent men of thoſe times, in 
which he endeavoured to demonſtrate the truth of 
his opinions, and that with ſuch ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs, that vaſt numbers were drawn over to his 
party; and among theſe EvstB1vs, biſhop of Ni- 


a] For an account of the Arian controverſy, the curious 
reader muſt conſult the L/ of Conflantine, by EustBius; 
the various libels of ATHaNnas1vus, which are to be found in 
the firſt volume of his works; the Ecclefiaftical Hiſtories of So- 
CRATES, SOZOMEN, and I HEODORET, the 6gth Hereſy of Epi- 
PHAN1Us, and other writers of this and the following age. 
But among all theſe, there is none to whom the merit of im- 
partiality can be attributed with juſtice; ſo that the Arian 
Hiſtory ſtands yet in need of a pen guided by integrity and 
candour, and unbiaſſed by affection or hatred. Both ſides 
have deſerved reproach upon this head: and thoſe who have 
hitherto written the hiſtory of the Arian controveriy, have only 
eſpied the faults of one fide; e. g. it is a common opinion, 
that Azivs was too much attached to the opinions of Præaro 
and Or1Gzn (fee Petad. Dogm. T cel. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. 
viii.) but this common opinion is a vulgar error, Oz1cen and 
PLaTo entertained notions entirely different from thoſe of 
Alus; whereas ALEXANDER, his antagoniſt, undoubtedly 
followed the manner of Oz1cex, in explaining the doctrine 
of the three perſons. See CuDwoRTH's Intellectual Syſtem of the 
Univer/e, 
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The council 
of Nice . 


influence and authority. The emperor CoxnsTan- 
TINE, looking upon the ſubject of this controverſy 
as a matter of ſmall importance, and as little con- 
nected with the fundamental and eſſential doctrines 
of religion, contented himſelf at firſt with addreſſ- 
ing a letter to the contending parties, in which he 
admoniſhed them to put an end to their diſputes, 
But when the prince ſaw that his admonitions were 
without effect, and that the troubles and commo- 
tions, which the paſſions of men too often mingle 
with religious diſputes, were ſpreading and in- 
creaſing daily throughout the empire, he aſſem- 
bled, at length, in the year 325, the famous 
council of Nice in Bitbynia, wherein the deputies 
of the church univerſal were ſummoned to put an 
end to this controverſy. In this general council, 
after many keen debates, and violent efforts of the 
two parties, the doctrine of Ax ius was condemned; 
CarisT declared conſubſtantial In], or of the ſame 
eſſence, with the father; the vanquiſhed preſbyter 
baniſhed among the IIlyrians, and his followers 
compelled to give their aſſent to the creed [o], or 
confeſſion of faith, which was compoſed by this 

council, | 
XII. The council aſſembled by CoxsTANTINE 
at Nice, is one of the moſt famous and intereſting 
events that are preſented to us in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; and yet, what is moſt ſurpriſing, there 
is no part of the hiſtory of the church that has been 
unfolded with ſuch negligence, or rather paſſed 
over with ſuch rapidity [p]. The ancient writers 
| are 


[a] Ou32719%s a 
(e] Jous Cusisr. SUICER has illuſtrated this famous creed 


from ſeveral important and ancient records, in a very learned 


book publiſhed in 4to at Urrechr, in the year 1718. 

[p] See ITTiGn Hiſtoria Cencilii Nicent, which was pub- 
liſhed after his death. Lt Cuurc, Bibliothegue Hiftor, et Uni- 
verſelle, tom, x. p. 421. tom. xxii. p. 291. BEAUSOBRF, 
H. fire de Manichte, et de Manichtiſine, tom. 1, p. 520. The 

accounts, 


» a a © e an 
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are neither agreed concerning the time nor place C E N T. 


in which it was aſſembled, the number of thoſe ,p, 


who ſat in council, nor the biſhop who pre- 
ſided in it. No authentic acts of its famous 
ſentence have been committed to writing, or, 
at leaſt, none have been tranſmitted to our 
times [%]. 

The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others 
both concerning the number and the nature of the 
laws that were enacted in this celebrated council. 
The latter mention only twenty canons ; but in the 
eſtimate of the former, they amount to a much 
greater number [r]. It appears, however, by 
thoſe laws, which all parties have admitted as 
genuine, and alſo from other authentic records, 
not only that Arrvs was condemned in this coun- 
ct], but that ſome other points were determined, 
and certain meaſures agreed upon, to calm the 
religious tumults that had ſo long troubled the 
church. The controverſy concerning the time of 
celebrating Eaſter was terminated [g]; the troubles 
which NovaTian had excited, by oppoling the 
re-admiſſion of the lapſed to the communion of 
the church, were compoſed ; the Meletian ſchiſm 


accounts, which the Oriental writers have given of this coun- 
cil, have been collected by Euszs. Rexaubor, in his Hiſtory 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 69. 

[] See the Annotations of VaLesivs upon the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of EusEB1us, p. 223. Jos. SIM. AssEMAN. B67, 
Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 195. The hiſtory of 
this council was written by MaruTHas, 2 Syrian, but is long 
fince loſt. | 

ſr] Tu. IrTicivs, Supplem. epp. Clement. Alex, p. 191. 
Jos. Siu. Ass MAN. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i. 
p. 22. 195. EussB. RENAU DO r. Hiffer. Patriarch. Alexan- 
drinor. p. 71. 

[ The deciſion, with reſpect to Eaſter, was in favour 
of the cuſtom of the weſtern churches; and accordingly all 
churches were ordered to celebrate that feſtival on the Suudey 
which immediately followed the 14th of the firſt moon that 
happened after the vernal equinox, 
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CEN r. condemned [r]; the juriſdiction of the greater 


IV. 
PART II. 


— 


The hiftory 

of Atianiſm 

after the 
council of 


Ne, 


biſhops preciſely defined and determined [u]; 
with ſeveral other matters of a like nature. But 
while theſe good prelates were employing all their 
zeal and attention to correct the miſtakes and er- 
rors of others, they were upon the point of falling 
into a very capital one themſelves. For they had 
almoſt come to a reſolution of impoſing upon the 


clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Paeu- 


NUTIUS put a ſtop to their proceedings, and 
warded off that unnatural law [w. 

XIII. But notwithſtanding all theſe determina- 
tions, the commotions excited by this controveriy 
remained yet in the minds of many, and the ſpirit 
of diſſenſion and controverſy triumphed both over 
the decrees of the council and the authority of the 


et] MeLETivs, biſhop of Lycepolis in Eg ydt, was accu- 
ſed and convicted of having offered incenſe to idols; and, in 
conſequence thereof, was depoſed by PEER, biſhop of Alex - 
andria, whoſe juriſdiction extended throughout all Eg. 
MeLrEtTius, upon this, became the head of a ſchiſm in the 
church, by aſſuming to himſelf the power of ordination, which 
was veſted in the biſhop of Alexandria, and exerciſed by him 
in all the Egyptian churches, ErITUAN Ius attributes the diſ- 
ſenſions between MELETivs and PtTEx to another cauſe (Hær. 
63.) he alleges, that the vigorous proceedings of PETER againſt 
M:LeT:us were occaſioned by the latter's refuſing to re-admit 
into the church thoſe who had fallen from the faith during 
Diocr ri x's perſecution, before their penitential trial was 
entirely finiſhed. The former opinion is maintained by So- 
CRATES and Turopo ET, whoſe authority is certainly more 
reſpectable than that of Eyiynaxivus, 

O] The confuſion that MeLET:vs introduced, by pre- 
ſuming (as was obſerved in the preceding note) to violate the 
juriſdiction of PeTErR, the me ropolitan of Alexandria, by 
conferring erdination in a province where he alone had a right 
to ordain, was rectified by the ccunc of Mee, which deter- 
mined, that the metropolitan biſhops, in their reſpective pro- 
vinces, ſhould have the ſame power and authority that the 


| biſhop of Rome exerciſed over the Suburbicarian churches and 


countries. 
ſw] Socrares, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. viii compared 
with Fa AKC. BaLovinus, in Conflant, \agn, and GiokGck 
CaLlixTus, De cenjugie clericorum, p. 170. 
emperor. 
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emperor. For thoſe who, in the main, were far CEN Tr, 
from being attached to the party of Ax rus, found r 1. 
many things reprehenſible both in the decrees fyp ö 
the council, and in the forms of expreſſion which 
it employed to explain the controverted points; 
while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 
place and their credit in the church. And their 
efforts were crowned with the deſired ſucceſs. For 
a few years after the council of Nice, a certain 
Arian prieſt, who had been recommended to the 
emperor, in the dying words of his ſiſter Cox- 
STANTIA, found means to perſuade CoxsTANTINE 
the GREAT, that the condemnation of ARIus was 
utterly unjuſt, and was rather owing to the ma- 
lice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the 
truth. In conſequence of this, the emperor re- 
called him from baniſhment in the year 330 [x], 


[> [x] The preciſe time, in which Azivs was recalled 
from baniſhment, has not been fixed with ſuch perfect certainty 
as to prevent a diverſity of ſentiments on that head, The an- 
notations of the learned Varesivs (or VaLois) upon Sozo- 
Men's Hiflory, p. 10. and 11, will caſt ſome light upon this 
matter, and make it probable, that Dr. Mos121M has placed 
the recall of Asus too late, at leaſt by two years. Val ESstus 
has proved, from the authority of PaiLosToRG1Us, and from 
other moſt reſpectable monuments and records, that EuszB1us 
of Nicomedia, and TheoGNn1s, who were banithed by the em- 
peror about three months after the council of Nice, i. e. in the 
year 325, were recalled in the year 32%. Now, in the 
ewriting by which they obtained their return, they plead- 
ed the reſtoration of Ar1ius as an argument for theirs, 
which proves that he was recalled before the year 330. 
The ſame Varesivs proves, that Arivs, the firſt head of the 
Arian ſect, was dead before the council of Tyre, which was 
transferred to Jeru/alem; and that the letters which Cox- 
STANTINE addreſſed to that council in favour of Azivs and 
his followers, were in behalf of a ſecond chief of that name, 
who put himſelf at the head bf the Arians, and who, in con- 
junction with Euzorvus, preſented to CoxsTANTINE ſuch a 
confeſſion of their faith, as made him imagine their doctrine 
to be orthodox, and procured their reconciliation with the 
church at the council of Jeraſalem. See Aunct. Vale. ad Hiſt. 
Sicrat. lib. i. cap. Xxxill, p. 16. 
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CEN r. repealed the laws that had been enacted againſt 
- 11, him, and permitted his chief 1 EvuseBivs 
— of Nicomedia, and his vindictive faction, to vex 


and oppreſs the partiſans of the Nicene council in 
various ways. ATHANASIUS, biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, was one of thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the 
violent meaſures of the Arian party. Invincibly 
firm in his purpoſe, and deaf to the moſt power- 
ful ſolicitations and entreaties, he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to reſtore Artvs to his former rank and 
office. On this account he was depoſed, by the 
council held at Tyre, in the year 335, and was 
afterwards baniſhed into Gaul, while Anus and 
his followers were, with great ſolemnity, rein- 
ſtated in their privileges, and received into the 
communion of the church. The people of Alex- 
andria, unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour 
of Artvs, perſiſted to refuſe him a place among 
their preſbyters ; upon which the emperor invited 
him to Conſtantinople in the year 336, and ordered 
ALEXANDER, the biſhop of that city, to admit 
him to his communion. But before this order 
could be put in execution, AR ius died at Conſtan- 
tinople in a very diſmal manner [Y], and the em- 


y] Thediſmal manner in which Ax ius is ſaid to have 
expired, by his entrails falling out as he was diſcharging one 
of the natural functions, is a fact that has been called in queſ- 
tion by ſome modern writers, though without foundation, fince 
it is confirmed by the unexceptionable teſtimonies of Sock a- 
ES, Sozouex, ATHANaSIiUs, and others. The cauſes of 
this tragical death have, however, furniſhed much matter of 
diſpute. The ancient writers, who conſidered this event as a 
judgment of Heaven, miraculouſly drawn down, by the prayers 
of the juſt, to puniſh the impiety of Ar1vs, will find little 
credit, in our times, among ſuch as have ſtudied with atten- 
tion and impartiality the hiſtory of Arianiſm. After having 
confidered this matter with the utmoſt care, it appears to me 
extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim to 
the reſentment of his encmies, and was deſtroyed by poiſon, 
or ſome ſuch violent method. A blind and fanatical zeal for 
certain ſyſtems of faith has, in all ages, produced ſuch horrible 
aQts of cruelt and injuſtice, | 


2 peror 
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peror CoxnsTanTing ſurvived him but a ſhort e E N Tt. 
iv 


ti ne. 

XIV. After the death of ConstanTix= the 
Grear, one of his ſons; ConsTanTivs, who, in 
the diviſion of the empire, became ruler of the 
eaſt, was warmly attached to the Arian party, 
whoſe principles were alſo zealouſly adopted by 
the empreſs, and, indeed, by the whole court. 
On the other hand, ConsTanTinNE and Con- 
STANS, Emperors of the weſt, maintained the de- 
crees of the council of Nice throughout all the 
provinces, where their juriſdiction extended. 
Hence aroſe endleſs animoſities and ſeditions, 
treacherous plots, and open acts of injuſtice and 
violence between the two contending parties. 
Council was aſſembled againſt council, and their 
jarring and contradictory decrees {ſpread per- 
plexity and confuſton throughouc the Chriſtian 
world. | | 

In the year 350, ConsTans was aſſaſſinated; 
and about two years after this, a great part of the 


PAAT II. 


— 


Under the 
ſas of Cen- 
ſtantine. 


weſtern empire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell 


into the hands of his brother CoxsrANTIus. This 
change was extremely unfavourable to thoſe who 
adhered to the decrees of the council of Nice. 
The emperor's attachment to the Arians ani- 
mated him againſt their adverſaries, whom he 
involved in various troubles and calamities, and 
obliged many of them, by threats and puniſh- 
ment, to come over to the ſect which he eſteemed 
and protected. Among theſe forced proſelytes 
was LIBERIus the Roman pontif, who was com- 
pelled to embrace Arianiſm in the year 357. The 
Nicene party meditated repriſals, and waited only 
a convenient time, a fit place, and a proper oc- 
caſion for executing their reſentment. Thus the 
hiſtory of the church, under the emperor Cox- 
STANTIUS, preſents to the reader a perpetual 
Ke 2 ſcene 
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C EN r. ſcene of tumult and violence, and the deplorable 
pa, 11, ſpectacle of a war carried on between brothers, 
——— Without religion, juſtice, or humanity. 
Under Ju= XV. The death of ConsTANT1vUs, in the year 
Mn. 362, changed conſiderably the face of religious 
affairs, and diminiſhed greatly the ſtrength and 
influence of the Arian party. JuL1an, who, by 
his principles, was naturally prevented from taking 
a part in the controverſy, beſtowed his protection 
on neither ſide, but treated them both with an 
impartiality which was the reſult of a perfect in- 
difference. Jovian, his ſucceſſor, declared him- 
ſelf in favour of the Nicene doctrine ; and imme- 
diately the whole weſt, with a conſiderable part 
of the eaſtern provinces, changed ſides, conformed 
to the decrees of the council of Nice, and abjured 
the Arian ſyſtem. | 
The ſcene however changed again in the year 
364, when VAaLENTINIAN, and his brother Va- 
LENS, Were raiſed to the empire. VALENTINIAN 
adhered to the decrees of the Nicene council; 
and hence the whole Arian ſet, a few churches 
excepted, was deſtroyed and extirpated in the 
weſt. ValENSs, on the other hand, favoured 
the Arians; and his zeal for their cauſe expoſed 
their adverſaries the Nicenians, in the eaſtern 
provinces, to many ſevere trials and ſufferings. 
Theſe troubles, however, ended with the reign 


Ur:der Va- 
lentinian 
and Valens, 


of this emperor, who fell in a battle which was 
fought againſt the Goths in the year 378, and 
was ſucceeded by GRATIAN, a friend to the Ni- 
cenians, and the reſtorer of their tranquillity, His 
zeal for their intereſts, though fervent and active, 
was ſurpaſſed by that of his ſucceſſor, THEODo- 
sS1Uus the GREAT, who raiſed the ſecular arm 
againſt the Arians, with a terrible degree of 
violence, drove them from their churches, en- 
ated laws, whoſe ſeverity expoſed them to the 

greateſt 
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greateſt calamities [z], and rendered, throughout o EN T. 
his dominions, the decrees of the council of Nice p 1. 
triumphant over all oppoſition ; ſo that the pub- - — 
lic profeſſion of the Arian doctrine was confined 
to the barbarous and unconquered nations, ſuch 
as the Burgundians, Goths, and Vandals. 
During this long and violent conteſt between 
the Nicenians and Arians, the attentive and im- 
partial will acknowledge, that unjuſtifiable mea- 
{ures were taken, and great exceſſes committed 
on both ſides. So that when, abſtrafting from 
the merits of the cauſe, we only conſider with 
what temper, 'and by what means, the parties 
defended their reſpective opinions, it will be dif- 
ficult to determine which of the two exceeded molt 
the bounds of probity, charity, and moderation. 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain Various 
their cauſe, would have been much more preju- gens, 
dicial to the church than they were in effect, had 
not the members of that ſect been divided among 
themſelves, and torn into factions, which re— 
garded each other with the bittereſt averſion. 

Of theſe, the ancient writers make mention un- 
der the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Aetians, 
Eunomians, Acaſians, Plathyrians, and others: 
but they may all be ranked, with the utmoſt pro- 
priety, into three claſſes. The firſt of theſe were 
the primitive and genuine Arians, who rejecting 
all thoſe forms and modes of expreſſion which the 
moderns had invented to render their opinions leſs 
ſhocking to the Nicenians, taught ſimply, “ That 
« the Son as not begotten of the Father (i. e. pro- 
« duced out of his ſubſtance), but only created 
« out of nothing.“ This claſs was oppoſed by the 
Semi-arians, who, in their turn, were abandoned 
by the Eunomians or Anomæans, the diſciples 
of AXTivs and Evunomivs, of whom the latter 
was eminent for his knowledge and penetration. 


[z] See Codex Theodefranus, tom. vi. p. 5. 10. 130. 1463 
as allo GoDUFRED'S Annotations thereupon, 
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CEN r. The Semi-arians held, that the Son was oparsoig, 


Pant 1, 


1, e. ſimilar to the Father in his eſſence, not by nature, 


— but by a peculiar privilege; and the leading men of 


The Apolli- 
Nartan he- 
rely. 


this party were, GeoRGe of Laodicea, and Basi- 
Lius of anqyra [2]. The Eunomians, who were 
allo called Actians and Exucontians, and may be 
counted in the number of pure Arians, main- 
tained, that CyxIsT was ET EponTu0x- Or 2v0j.0j0;, i. e. 
Rh the Father, as well in his eſſence, as in 
other reſpects [45]. Under this general diviſion, 
many other ſubordinare ſects were comprehended, 
whoſe ſubtilties and refinements have been but 
obſcurely deyeloped by the ancient writers. The 
Arian cayſe ſuffered as much from the diſcord 
and animoſities that reigned among theſe ſets, 
as from the laboured confurations and the zealous 
efforts of the orthodox party. 

XVII. The Arian controyerſy produced new 
fects, occaſioned by the indiſcreet lengths to 
which the contending parties puſhed their re- 
ſpective opinions. And ſuch, indeed, are too 
generally the unhappy effects of diſputes, in 
which human paſſions have ſo large a part. Some, 
while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous 
in oppaſing, the fentiments of Ar1vs, ran head- 
long into ſyſtems of doctrine of an equally dan- 
gerous and pernicious nature. Qthers, in de- 
tending the Arian notions, went further than their 
chief, and thus fel] into errors much more ex- 
travagant than thoſe which he maintained, Thus 
does it generally happen in religious controver- 


fies : the human mind, amidſt its preſent jmper- 


feftion and infirmity, and its unhappy ſubjection 


a] Sce Pau. Makran's Differt, ſur les Semi-ariens, of 
which the learned VoiGT has given a ſecond edition in his 
Biblioth. Hærgfiolog. tom. ii. p. 119. 

[5] See 8 's Differt. de Eunomio, in the Lectione: 
Antiqug cf Canisius, tom. i. p 172, where we find the 
confeſſion and apology of Evo yet extant, See alſo Jo. 
Aus. Fasric. Bibliotheca Grac. vol. viii. p. 100—148. and the 
Codex The 19). tom. vi. p. 147+ 155+ 157» 167. 200, &C. 

to 
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to the empire of imagination and the dictates of c EN r. 
ſenſe, rarely follows the middle way in the ſearch N u. 
of truth, or contemplates ſpiritual and divine 
things with that accurateneſs and ſimplicity, that 
integrity and moderation, which alone can guard 
againſt erroneous extremes. | 

Among thoſe who fell into ſuch extremes by 
their inconſiderate violence in oppoſing the Arian 
ſyſtem, AeoLLINAR1s the younger, biſhop of 
Laodicea, may be juſtly placed, though otherwiſe 
a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, and one whoſe 
learned labours had rendered to religion the moſt 
important ſervices. He defended ſtrenuouſly the 
divinity of CarisT againſt the Arians; but, by 
indulging himſelf too freely in philoſophical diſ- 
tinctions and ſubtilties, he was carried ſo far as to 
deny, in ſome meaſure, his humanity. He main- 
tained that the body, which CurisT aſſumed, 
was endowed with a ſen//tive, and not a rational 
foul; and that the Divine Nature performed 
the functions of reaſon, and ſupplied the place 
of what we call the mind, the ſpiritual and 
intellectual principle in man. And from this 
it ſeemed to follow, as a natural conſequence, 
that the Divine Nature in Cukisr was blend- 
ed with the human, and ſuffered with it the 
pains of crucifixion and death itſelf [c]. This 
great man was led aſtray, not only by his love of 
diſputing, but alſo by an immoderate attachment 
to the Platonic doctrine, concerning the two- 
fold nature of the ſoul, which was too generally 
adopted by the divines of this age;. and which, 
undoubtedly, perverted their judgment in ſeveral 
reſpects, and led them to erroneous and extrava- 
gant deciſions on various ſubſects. 


(c] However erroneous the hypotheſis of AroLtIiNaRts 
may have been, the conſequences here drawn from it are not 
entirely juſt; for if it is true, that the human ſoul does not, 
in any reſped, ſuffer death by the diſſolution of the body, the 
ſame muſt hold good with reſpect to the divine nature. 
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Other errors, beſide that now mentioned, are 
imputed to ArolLIxARIs by certain ancient 


—— writers; but it is not eaſy to determine how far 


Aarceilus of 
FNC) Ia, 


they deſerve credit upon that head [4]. Be that 
as it will, his doctrine was received by great 
numbers in almoſt all the eaſtern provinces, 
though, by the different explications that were 
given of it, its votaries were ſubdivided into 
various ſects. It did not, however, maintain its 
ground long; but, being attacked at the ſame 
time by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of 
councils, and the writings of the learned, it ſunk, 
by degrees, under their united force. 

XVIII. MarceLLvus, biſhop of Ancyra in Ga- 
latia, may be ranked in the ſame claſs with 
APOLLINARI1S, if we are to give credit to Evse- 
Bivs of Cæſarea, and the reſt of his adverſaries, 
who repreſent his explication of the doctrine of 
the Trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian and 
Samoſatenian errors. Many however are of op1- 
nion, that Eusepivs of Cæſarea, and the biſhop 
of Nicomedia, who bore the fame name, repre- 
ſented with partiality the ſentiments of Man- 
CELL:'S, on account of the bitterneſs and vehe- 
mence which he diſcovered in his oppoſition to the 
Arians, and their protectors. But though it 
ſhould be acknowledged, that, in ſome particu- 
lars, the accuſations of his enemies carried an 
aſpect of partiality and reſentment, yet it is ma- 
nifeit, that they were far from being entirely 
groundleſs. For, if the doctrine of MarcerLvs 
be attentively examined, it will appear, that he 


[4] See Basxnace's Hiforia Herefis Apollinaris, publiſhed 
a ſecond time by VoiGTt, in his Bibliotheca Herefiologica, 
3 i. faſcic. i. p. 1-9. ard improved by fome learned 
and important additions. See alſo tom. i. faſcic. iii. and 


p. 607, of this latter work. The laws that were enacted 


againſt the followers of APOLLIN AIS, are extant in the Thea- 
Goran Code, tom. vi p 144. See an account of APOLLINA- 
ais, aud his Here, in the Engliſh edition of BayYLe's Dic- 
$:0nary, at the article APOLLIX AR IS. 


conſidered 
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conſidered the Son and the Holy Ghoſt as two ema- EN. 
nations from the Divine Nature, which, after per- ,, 1": 1 
forming their reſpective offices, were to return — 
again into the /ubtance of the Father; and every 
one will perceive, at firſt fight, how incompa- 
tible this opinion is with the belief of three diſtinct 
. Perſons in the Godhead. Beſides this, a particular 
circumſtance, which augmented conſiderably the 
; averſion of many to MaRctLLvs, as alſo the ſuſ- 
: picion of his erring in a capital maaner, was his 
4 obſtinately refuſing, towards the concluſion of 
his life, to condemn the tenets of his diſciple | 
ProTINnus [e]. 
XIX. ProTiNus, biſhop of Sirmium, may, The ga of 
with propriety, be placed at the head of thoſe *hotinws. 
whom the Arian controverſy was the occaſion of 
ſeducing into the moſt extravagant errors. This 1 
prelate publiſhed, in the year 343, his opinions | 
concerning the Deity, which were equally repug- 
nant to the Orthodox and Arian ſyſtems, His 
notions, which have been bur obſcurely, and in- | 
deed ſometimes inconſiſtently, repreſented by the | 
ancient writers, amount to this, when attentively | 
examined: © That JESsus Cur1sT was born of l 
« the HoLy GaosT and the Virgin Maxry ; that | 
| « a certain divine emanation, or ray (which he 
ce called the word) deſcended upon this extraor- | 
« dinary man; that, on account of the union of | 
« the divine word with his human nature, Jtsus l 
| 


A 


« was called the Son of God, nay, Ged himſelf; 


c 


A 


and that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtinct per- ; 
ce ſon, but a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the | 
c« Deity.” The temerity of this bold innovator — 
was chaſtiſed, not only by the Orthodox in the 
councils of Antioch [F] and Milan, held in the 


years 


ia 

| 

ſe] See MonTraucon's Diatriba de Caufſa Marcelli in Nova j 

Collectione Patrum Cræcorum, tom. il. P.51; as alſo Ger- ; 

VAiSE, Vie de &. Epiphane, p. 42. | 
[/]] According to Dr. LARDNER's account, this coun 

| Ci 
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CEN T, years 345 and 347, and in that of Sirmium, whoſe 

. date is uncertain, but alſo by the Arians in one 

2 of their aſſemblies held at Sirmium, in the year 
351. In conſequence of all this, P;orixus was 
degraded from the epiſcopal dignity, and died in 
exile in the year 372[g]. 

The hereſy XX. After him arole Mackbox ius, biſhop of 

— Conſtantinople, a very eminent Semi- arian N 
who, through the influence of the Eunomians, 
was depoſed by the council of Conſtantinople, in 
the year 360, and ſent into exile, where he formed 
the ſect of the Macedonians, or Pneumatoma- 
chians. In his exile, he declared with the utmoſt 
freedom thoſe ſentiments which he had formerly 
either concealed, or, at leaſt, taught with much 
circumſpection. He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt as 
ce a divine energy diffuled throughout the uni- 
c yerſe, and not as a perſon diſtinct from the 
te Father and the Son [H].“ This opinion had 
many partiſans in the Aſiatic provinces; but the 
council aſſembled by Tazoposrvs, in the year 
381, at Conſtantinople (to which the ſecond rank 
among the ecumenical or general councils is com- 
monly attributed) put a ſtop by its authority to 
the growing evil, and cruſhed this riſing ſect be- ; 
fore it had arrived at its full maturity. An f 
hundred and fifty biſhops, who were preſent at 
this council, gave the finiſhing touch to what 
the council of Nice had left imperfect, and fixed, 
in a full and determinate manner, the doctrine 


cil of Antioch, in 345, was held by the Arians or Euſebians, 
and not by the Orthodox, as our author affirms. See Larp- 


xER's Credibility, &C. vol. ix. p. 13; ſee alſo ATHanas, De 
Syned. N. vi, vii. compared with Socr ar. lib. ii. cap. xvii, 
XX. 


[e] Or in 375, as is concluded from ]eRoME's Chronicle. — 

ATT. LarkrRoQue, De Photino, e tus multiplici condem- 
natione. Tnou. ITTIGIus, Hiftoria Photini in App. ad librum 
de Herefiarchis ævi Apoflolici, 


(b] DOCRATES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. iv. of 
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of three PERSONS in one Gob, which is as yet re- CEN T, 
ceived among the generality of Chriſtians. This „ ½ 
venerable aſſembly did not ſtop here; they 
branded, with infamy, all the errors, and ſet a 
mark of execration upon all the hereſies, that 


were hitherto known; they advanced the biſhop 


of Conſtantinople, on account of the eminence and 


extent of the city in which he reſided, to the firſt 
rank after the Roman Pontif, and determined 
ſeveral other points, which they looked upon as 
eſſential to the well-being of the church in gene- 


tal [7]. 


XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnoſtics, The Priſcil. 
which had been ſo often vanquiſhed, and in ap- ite, 
28 removed, by the various remedies that 

ad been uſed for that purpoſe, broke out anew in 
Spain. It was tranſported thither, in the begin- 
ning of this century, by a certain perſon, named 
Marc of Memphis, in Egypt, whoſe converts at 
firſt were not very numerous. They increaſed, 
however, in proceſs of time, and counted in their 
number ſeveral perſons highly eminent for their 
learning and piety. Among others, PRisc1L- 
LI. N, a layman, diſtinguiſhed by his birth, for- 
tune, and eloquence, and afterwards biſhop of 
Abila, was infected with this odious doctrine, and 
became its moſt zealous and ardent defender. 
Hence he was accuſed by ſeveral biſhops, and, 
by a reſcript obtained from the emperor Gr a- 
TiAN, he was baniſhed, with his followers, from 
Spain [&]; but was reſtored, ſome time after, 


* 


[i] SocraTEs, HH. Ecele/. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 624 
SozoMEN, Hiſt. Eecle/. lib. vii. cap. vii. p. 711. 

CF [4] This baniſhment was the effect of a ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt PISI LIAN, and ſome of his followers, by 
a ſynod convened at Sarageſſa in the year 380; in conſe- 
quence of which, Ionacivs and IThHacivs, two cruel and 
perſecutipg ecclefiaſtics, obtained from Ge aT1an the reſcript 


abovementioned. See SULPIC. SEVER. H. Sacr, lib. ii. 


by 


Cap. xlvii. p. 283. edit. Leipſick, 8vo. 
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CEN r. by an edict of the ſame prince, to his country 


PAN Y Il, 


and his functions. His ſufferings did not end 


— here; for he was accuſed a ſecond time, in the 


year 384 [/], before Max1Mus, who had pro- 
cured the ailaſſination of GRATIAd, and made 
himſelf maſter of Gaul; and, by the order of 
that prince, was put to death, at Treves, with 
ſome of his aſſociates, The agents, however, 
by whoſe barbarous zeal this ſentence was ob- 
tained, were juſtly regarded with the utmoſt 
abhorrence by the biſhops of Gau and Ntaly [m]; 
for Chriſtians had not yet learned, that giving 
over heretics to be puniſhed by the magiſtrates, 
was either an act of piety or juſtice [y]. [No: 
This abominable doctrine was reſerved for thoſe 
times, when religion was to become an inſtru- 
ment of deſpotiſm, or a pretext for the exerciſe 
of malevolence, vengeance, and pride. ] 

The death of P«1sciLLIan was leſs pernicious 
to the progrels of his opinions, than might na- 


(> {/] Upon the death of GraTrian, who had favoured 
PriSCILLIAN, towards the latter end of his reign, ITHacius 
preſented to Maximus a petition againſt him; whereupon 
this prince appointed a counc:! to be held at Bourdeaux, from 
which Priscilla appealed to the prince himſelf, SuLP, 
Seven lib. ii. cap. xlix. p. 287. 

t [m] It may be intereſting to the reader, to hear the 
character of the fitſt perſon that introduced civil perſecution 
into the Chriſtian church.“ He was a man abandoned to 
the moſt corrupt indolence, and without the leaſt tinfture 
of true piety. He was audacious, talkative, impudent, 
luxurious, and a flave to his belly, He accuſed as here- 
tics, and as protectors of Pz1sciLL1as, all thoſe whoſe 
lives were conſecrated to the purſuit of piety and know- 
ledge, or didtinguiſned by acts of mortification and abſti- 
** nence,” Sc. Such is the character which SuLeicius 
SEVERUS, who had an extreme averſion to the ſentiments of 
Prx1$SCILLIAN, gives us of ITHactus, biſhop of Souba, by 
whoſe means he was put to death. 

[] See SULP. SEVER. Hi. Sacr. edit, Leipſ. 8vo. 1709. 
where MagTix, the truly apoſtolical biſhop of Tours, ſays to 
Maximus, Nowum Ii et inauditum nefas ut cauſam eccliſſæ 
judex ſeculi juaicaret, See allo Dial. iii, de vita Martini, 
cap. Xl, p. 495. 
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turally have been expected. His doctrine not EN 1. 
only er him, but was propagated through „ W. i. 
the greateſt part of Spain and Gaul. And, even — 
ſo far down as the ſixth century, the followers of 

this unhappy man gave much trouble to the 

biſhops and clergy in "theſe provinces. 

XXII. None of the ancient writers have given Their doc- 
an accurate account of the doctrine of the Priſcil- vie. 
lianiſts. Many, on the contrary, by their 1nju- 
dicious repreſentations of it, have highly disfi- 
gured it, and added new degrees of obſcurity to 
a ſyſtem which was before ſufficiently dark and 
perplexed. It appears, however, from authentic 
records, that the difference between their doc- 
trine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very 
conſiderable. For © they denied the reality of 
c CarisT's birth and incarnation; maintained, 
tc that the viſible univerſe was not the production 
ce of the Supreme Deity, but of ſome demea, 

* or malignant principle; adopted the doctrine 
cc of ons, or emanations, from the divine na- 
ce ture; conſidered human bodies as priſons 
©« formed, by the author of evil, to enflave 
« celeſtial minds; condemned marriage, and 
ce diſbelieved the reſurrection of the body.” 
Their rule of life and manners was rigid and 
ſevere; and the accounts which many have given 
of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve 
not the leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute of 
evidence and authority, That the Priſcillianiſts 
were guilty of diſſimulation upon fome occaſions, 
and deceived their adveriaries by cunning ſtrata- 
gems, is true: but that they held it as a maxim, 
chat lying and perjury were laæuſul, is a moit no- 
torious falſchood, without even the leaſt ſhadow 
of probability le]. however commonly this odious 

doctrine 


ſo] See StMox De Vries, Piſert. Critica de Prigcillia nis. 
printed at Utrecht, in the year 1745, iu 4to. The on 'y de- 
feck in this diſſer: ation is the Implicit manner in wich the 
author 
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Cc EN r. doctrine has been laid to their charge. In the 
pn. heat of controverſy, the eye of paſſion and pre- 
judice is too apt to confound the principles and 
opinions of men with their practice. 

Inferior XXIII. To what we have here ſaid concerning 
thoſe famous ſets which made a noiſe in the 
world, it will not be improper to add ſome ac- 
N of thoſe of a leſs conſiderable and inferior 

ind. 

Ak bæus, a man of remarkable virtue, being 
excommunicated in Syria, on account of the free- 
dom and importunity with which he cenſured the 
corrupt and licentious manners of the clergy, 
formed an aſſembly of thoſe who were attached 
to him, and became, by his own appointment, 
their biſhop. Baniſhed into Scythia by the em- 
peror, he went among the Goths, where his ſect 
flouriſhed and augmented conſiderably. The 
ancient writers are not agreed about the time in 
which we are to date the origin of this ſect. With 
reſpect to its religious inſtitutions, we know that 
they differed in ſome points from thoſe obſerved 
by other Chriſtians: and particularly, that the 
followers of ARD us celebrated Eaſter, or the 
Paſchal feaſt, with the Jews, contrary to the ex- 
preſs decree of the council of Nice. With reſpect 
to their doctrine, ſeveral errors have been im- 
puted to them [p], and this, among others, that 
they attributed to the Deity a human form. 


XXIV. 


author follows B auso03: e's Hifory of the Manicheans, taking 
every thing for oranted which is affirmed in that work. See 
alſo Franc, Girevesi Hiftoria Priſcillianiſtarum Chronologica, 
publiſhed at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We find, more- 
over, in the twenty-ſeventh volume of the Opuſculum Scientifi- 
cum of AnGeLuUs CaloGtia, a treatiſe intitled, Bachiarus 
Jlluſtratus, jeu de Priſcilliana Hæreſi diſſertatio; but this dif- 
ſertation appears rather intended to clear up the affair of Be- 
CHIAR!US, than to give a full account of the Priſcillianiſts 
and their doctrine. 

[p] Eriefanius, Here). lxx. p. 811. AucusTiNn, De 
Here/. cap. I. TreopoReT, Fabul, Hæret lib. iv. cap. ix. 
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XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, 
in this century, the riſe of the ſect of the Meſſa- 
lians, or Reuchites; whoſe doctrine and diſcipline 
were, indeed, much more ancient, and ſubſiſted, 
even before the birth of CHRIST, in Hria, Egypt, 
and other eaſtern countries, but who do not ſeem 
to have been formed into a religious body before 


the latter end of the age of which we now write. 


Theſe fanatics, who lived after the monkiſh 
faſhion, and withdrew from all commerce and 
ſociety with their fellow-creatures, ſeem to have 
derived their name from their habit of continual 
prayer. They imagined, that the mind of 
« every man was inhabited by an evil demon, 
e whom it was impoſſible to expel by any other 
« means than by conſtant prayer and ſinging of 
« hymns: and that, when this malignant ſpirit 
ce was caſt out, the pure mind returned to God, 
« and was again united to the Divine Eſſence from 
ce whence it had been ſeparated.” To this lead- 
ing tenet they added many other enormous 
opinions, which bear a manifeſt reſemblance of 
the Manichean doctrine, and are evidently 
drawn from the ſame ſource from whence the 
Manicheans derived their errors, even from the 
tenets of the Oriental philoſophy [q]. In a word: 
the Euchites were a ſort of Myſtics, who ima- 
gined, according to the Oriental notion, that two 
ſouls reſided in man, the one good, and the other 
evil; and who were zealous in haſtening the re- 


p. 671. Jo. Joacy, ScuRonER, Diſertat. de Audæanis, pub- 
liſhed in VoicTt's Bibliothece Hiſtoria Hereftoleg. tom. i. 
part III. p. 578. 

Erirna xis, Hæreſ. Ixxx. p. 1067. ThrODORET. 
Hæret. Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. Tiuor nus, Pre, 
byter de receptione Hereticor. publiſhed in the third volume of 
CoTELERtUsS's Monumenta Eccleſie Grace, p. 403. Jac. 
Torri Infignia itineris Italici, p. 110. AS8EMANNI Brbl:o- 
theca Orientalis Yaticana, tom. 1. p. 128. tom iii. part II. 
P- 172, &c. 
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turn of the good ſpirit to God, by contemplation 
and prayer. The external air of piety and devo- 
tion, which accompanied this ſect, impoſed upon 
many; while the Greeks, on the other hand, op- 
poſed it with vehemence in all ſucceeding ages, 

It is proper to obſerve here, that the title of 
Meſſalians and Euchites had a very extenſive ap- 
plication among the Greeks and the Oriehtals, 
who gave 1t to all thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe 
the ſoul to God by recalling and withdrawing it 
from all terreſtrial and ſenſible objects; however 
theſe enthuſiaſts might differ from each other in 
their opinions on other ſubjects. 

XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
two oppolite ſets involved Arabia and the adja- 
cent countries, in the troubles and tumults of a 
new controverſy. Theſe jarring factions went by 
the names of Antidico-marianites and Collyri- 
dians. The former maintained, that the Virgin 
Maxy did not always preſerve her immaculate 
ſtate, but received the embraces of her huſband 
Joszpn after the birth of CHRIST. The latter, 
on the contrary, who were ſingularly favoured by 
the ſemale ſex, running into the oppoſite extreme, 
worſhipped the Bleſſed Virgin as a goddeſs, and 


judged it neceſſary to appeaſe her anger, and ſeek 


her favour and protection, by libations, ſacrifices 
and oblations of cakes (colhyridæ) and ſuch like 
ſervices []. : 

Other ſets might be mentioned here, but they 
are too obſcure and inconſiderable to deſerve 
notice. | 


[r] See ErITHAN. Hæreſ. lxxviii, Ixxix, p. 1003 and 1057, 
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